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CHAPTER  I 

"  You  have  changed  during  the  last  few  weeks,"  said 
the  Professor,  suddenly  abandoning  the  discussion 
of  a  new  book  before  its  interest  had  been  exhausted. 
"  You  have  come  into  contact  with  a  fresh  personality." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  said  Ethel,  startled  and  amused 
at  his  abruptness. 

"  I  did  think  so,  and  your  guarded,  non-committal, 
pseudo-defensive  reply  confirms  that  opinion." 

The  Professor  was  very  fond  of  accumulating 
adjectives. 

"  Shall  I  say  your  judgment  is  at  fault  ?  "  she  asked 
smilingly. 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
truthful  or  not.  Say  so  if  you  like.  I  shall  not 
believe  you." 

Ethel  laughed. 

"In  that  case  I  had  better  not  say  anything,"  she 
said. 

"It  is  almost  unnecessary,"  he  agreed.  "I  have 
already  learnt  so  much  from  your  silence  that  speech 
might  even  decrease  my  knowledge.  By  all  means 
say  no  more." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair  with  a  provocative 
smile,  which  belied  his  last  words,  and  waited.  Ethel 
hovered  a  moment  between  the  finality  of  his  words 
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and  the  provocation  of  his  smile,  and  decided  finally 
to  meet  the  latter. 

"You  were  right,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  I  was,"  he  agreed  radiantly.  "  Being 
so  is  one  of  my  habits.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  to 
come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Whom  ?  "  she  queried,  a  little  startled  by  the 
abrupt  transition. 

"  Your  new  friend — this  fresh  personality,"  he 
explained,  his  smile  expressing  that  both  knew  the 
explanation  to  be  unnecessary.  "You  know  I  like 
meeting  new  people." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  '  he  '  ?  "  she  asked,  going 
back  to  a  previous  point.  She  had  coloured  slightly 
and  then  smiled  as  he  showed  her  he  knew  her  former 
question  to  be  a  deliberate  evasion. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  "  he  repeated  laughingly. 
"Oh,  Eyes,  you  ask  me  that  ?  The  academic  answer 
is  that  we  know  such  things  because  they  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  That 
is  pedantic  and  unsatisfactory,  but  your  wilful  obtuse- 
ness  deserves  no  other  reply.  Why  a,  girl  of  your 
age  should  form  a  friendship  with  a  man  of  about  the 
same  age  in  preference  to  a  woman  is  a  mystery.  Let 
us  leave  it  at  that.  But  it  does  happen,  and  that  is 
why  I  know." 

"  But  it  might  " 

"  Of  course  it  might,"  he  interrupted  quickly,  an- 
ticipating her;  "this  new  friend  of  yours  might  be  a 
baboon  or  a  hag,  but  the  balance  of  probabilities 
leads  me  to  infer  that  it  is  a  young  man  of  about  your 
own  age,  fairly  intelligent,  and  not  repulsively  ugly." 

"  But  still,  you  might  be  wrong." 

"  You  forget  I  have  just  told  you  that  being  right 
is  one  of  my  habits,"  was  the  smooth  reply.  "  But 
we  can  avoid  argument  if  you  will  but  adopt  the 
simple  plan  of  telling  the  truth.  Is  your  new  friend 
a  man  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"  Of  about  your  own  age  ?  " 
«'  Yes." 

"Fairly  intelligent  1  " 
"Yes." 

"  And  not  repulsively  ugly  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  shocked.  "He  is  re- 
pulsively ugly  V 

"No,"  she  repUed,  laughing.  "I  mean  no;  not 
repulsively  ugly." 

"Then  I  was  right  on  all  points,"  he  said  with 
satisfaction.  "  Perhaps  you  will  now  believe  that  is 
one  of  my  habits.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  to  come 
to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  him  well  enough,  yet." 

"  That  is  an  evasion,"  he  declared  roundly.  "  Come, 
come ;  I  have  told  you  one  or  two  things  about  him 
correctly,  although  I  have  never  seen  him.  You  have 
met  him  several  times  and  you  must  know  him  fairly 
well.    I  can't  entertain  that  excuse  for  a  moment." 

"  I  was  not  certain  you  would  care  to  meet  him." 

"  That  is  worse,"  he  cried  with  whimsical  severity. 
"  The  poverty  of  your  excuses  is  amazing.  Of  course 
if  he  bored  me  I  should  not  want  to  see  him  more 
than  once,  but  you  know  I  like  coming  into  contact 
with  new  personalities.  You  must  really  think  of 
something  better." 

"Well,"  said  Ethel,  "I  suppose  the  real  reason 
is  simply  that  I  did  not  choose ;  but  you  mustn't  ask 
me  to  say  why,  because  I  don't  know." 

"  He  is  handsome,"  was  the  Professor's  comment. 

The  laugh  with  which  Ethel  greeted  this  was  veined 
with  embarrassment,  and  to  cover  this  she  went  over 
to  a  desk  against  the  wall,  and  busied  herself  arranging 
the  papers  with  which  it  was  strewn.  The  rustling 
of  the  papers  and  the  noise  made  by  their  massed 
edges  striking  the  desk  as  she  reduced  them  to  unif or- 
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mity,  were  the  only  sounds  for  a  few  moments.  The 
Professor's  smile  behind  her  back  assumed  a  character 
of  doubt  and  misgiving  which  had  not  clouded  its 
radiance  while  he  had  known  himself  to  be  exposed 
to  her  observation,  and  finally  died  away  and  left 
nothing  but  anxiety  upon  his  face. 

"Eyes?"    he  said  interrogatively. 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  the  influence  of  this  new 
personality  upon  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  she  put  down 
the  papers  and  came  towards  him. 

"  Then  you  are  afraid  of  mine  upon  him  ?  "  he 
said  with  smiling  acuteness. 

She  rested  her  hand  upon  the  mantelpiece  and 
stood  looking  down  at  him  a  moment  before  she 
hesitatingly  negatived  this. 

"A  denial  given  in  that  way  is  an  affirmation," 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  I  observe  with  satisfaction 
that  you  consider  my  personality  stronger  than  his, 
which  I  had  already  inferred — and  expected.  There 
are  not  many  personalities  stronger  than  mine." 

"No,"  she  agreed,  looking  down  at  him  with  un- 
willing admiration,  half  amused  and  half  angry. 

"  And  yet  there  are  limits  to  its  strength,"  he  said 
musingly.  "For  example,  it  is  not  strong  enough 
for  me  to  wear  bright  green  trousers." 

He  smiled  at  her  irresistible  laughter,  pleased  that 
his  whimsical  attempt  to  provoke  it  had  succeeded. 

"Do  you  want  to  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  All  strong  personalities  want 
to  do  something  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
vulgar  herd;  but,  unfortunately,  if  they  go  outside 
the  limitations  of  their  epoch  they  are  put  under 
restraint  as  madmen.  The  limitations  of  mine  prevent 
me  from  wearing  bright  green  trousers,  and  I  am  not 
strong  enough  or  mad  enough  to  pass  beyond  them. 
Dickens  could  wear  bright  green  trousers  because  in 
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his  days  doing  so  was  not  considered  a  proof  of  down- 
right madness.  But  things  have  degenerated  since 
then.  But  that  isn't  what  we  have  to  talk  about. 
Sit  down,  Eyes,  and  we'll  talk  it  out." 

"  Isn't  it  time  I  went  ?  "  objected  Ethel,  reluctant 
to  obey. 

"It  is,"  he  replied  serenely;  "  but  you  are  going 
to  stay  all  the  same." 

She  tacitly  acknowledged  the  superior  strength  of 
his  personality  by  sitting  down,  taking  the  chair 
opposite  to  him,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand 
in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

"  I  am  at  a  great  disadvantage,"  he  began  after  a 
slight  pause,  "for,  being  blind,  I  cannot  watch  the 
expression  of  your  face  and  infer  from  it  what  you 
really  think,  whereas  you  can  read  my  face  like  a 
book  and  penetrate  my  thoughts,  however  much  I 
may  attempt  to  conceal  them." 

"  That  would  be  true  if  you  were  an  ordinary  man, 
but  you  have  told  me  so  often  you  are  not,  that  I  have 
come  to  believe  it." 

He  laughed. 

"  You  know  you  do  not  believe  what  you  say," 
she  continued  composedly.  "  You  really  think — and 
rightly — that  I  am  but  a  child  in  your  hands.  Al- 
though you  are  blind" — here  her  voice  involuntarily 
softened — "and  although  you  have  met  no  one  who 
could  have  told  you,  you  know  I  have  made  a  new 
friend.    What  can  I  do  against  such  penetration  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  he  agreed  with  pleased  frankness. 
"  Eyes,  with  perseverance  you  may  acquire  my  habit 
of  being  right." 

"  What  is  it  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

"First,  that  it  was  superlatively  foolish  of  you  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  me  that  you  had  made  this 
new  friend,  because  you  must  have  known  I  should 
have  found  out  anyway.   You  realise  that  ?  " 

"  Yes;  I  do  now." 
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"  Second,  I  want  to  know  more  of  him." 

"  I  don't  know  much  myself." 

"  You  have  neglected  your  opportunities  disgrace- 
fully if  you  don't  know  more  than  I.  You  have  met 
him  several  times  ?  " 

"Four,"  said  Ethel  quickly. 

"  Ah,  you  count  them,"  he  said  significantly. 

She  blushed  slightly  and  then  smiled,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  told  you  what  i 
do  know — or  rather,  what  I  have  guessed,"  he  said, 
"  and  then  you  can  fill  in  the  gaps.  You  met  him  at 
the  history  class  ?  " 

"That  is  so." 

"I  arrived  at  that  by  the  elimination  of  possi- 
bilities. In  accordance  with  the  natural  law  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  I  inferred  he  is  about  your  own 
age ;  from  my  knowledge  of  your  character  I  inferred 
he  must  be  fairly  intelligent,  and  my  romantic  tem- 
perament led  me  to  think  him  handsome.  My  observa- 
tion of  my  own  character  and  the  study  of  the  changes 
produced  in  you  through  contact  with  him,  gave  me 
the  pleasing  idea  that  my  personality  is  stronger 
than  his,  and  your  silence  led  me  to  the  obvious 
deduction  that  you  did  not  wish  us  to  meet.  That 

is  all."  ^    ^  - 

He  spoke  all  this  as  though  he  had  committed  it 
to  memory,  and  smiled  as  he  concluded. 

"  You  know  so  much  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  supplement  your  knowledge,"  she  said 
almost  resentfully. 

"  Erecting  theories  on  an  insufficient  foundation 
is  one  of  my  specialities  as  a  historian.  But  there 
are  things  you  could  tell  me.    What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"Richard  Densumbe." 

He  repeated  it  as  though  it  was  a  revelation  in 

itself. 

"What  is  he  ?  " 
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"  A  clerk." 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  touch  of  contempt. 
"  Well,  it  might  have  been  worse.  He  might  have 
been  a  historian." 

She  made  no  reply  to  this  pleasantry,  but  sat  gazing 
at  him  with  attentive  thoughtfulness,  as  though  taking 
stock  of  him  in  the  light  of  a  new  idea. 

"  What  are  his  ideas  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  can't  expect  me  to  tell  you :  he  is  hardly  old 
enough  to  know  them  himself.  Besides,  you  will 
find  out  for  yourself  when  you  see  him." 

"That  was  to  have  been  my  thirdly.  The  next 
time  you  see  him  you  must  ask  him  to  come  here.  I 
suppose  you  have  told  him  everything  about  me 
already." 

"  Not  everything,"  she  said  with  meaning. 

He  laughed  without  any  trace  of  embarrassment. 

"  So  you  thought  I  should  have  a  bad  influence 
upon  your  Mr.  Densumbe,"  he  said,  changing  the 
subject.  "  You  were  quite  right — in  a  sense,  but 
you  were  quite  wrong  in  thinking  you  could  keep  us 
apart.  The  relation  between  you  and  me  makes  it 
inevitable  that  I  should  come  into  more  or  less  violent 
contact  with  any  friend  of  yours,  especially  such  a 
friend  as  this  Richard  Densumbe." 

"  Of  course  I  should  have  told  you  later — there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  know;  but  I  really 
could  not  ask  him  until  I  knew  him  a  little  better." 

"  No,"  he  said  with  mock  severity ;  "it  isn't  that. 
It  is,  as  you  have  already  admitted  in  a  moment  of 
candour,  because  you  did  not  choose.  Although  you 
have  been  my  private  secretary  for  six  years,  and  have 
thus  been  in  constant  contact  with  a  most  brilliant 
and  original  personality,  you  have  not  become  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  analyse  the  reasons  which  prompt 
your  actions.    Shall  I  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  will  do  it  whatever  I  say." 
True — true.    You  are  not  altogether  hopeless. 
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You  tried  to  keep  him  away  from  me  because  since 
meeting  him  you  are  beginning  to  think  my  influence 
on  you  has  been  pernicious,  and  you  are  afraid  it 
might  be  so  with  him.    You  think  I  might  destroy  his 
moral  sense.    That  is  your  reason." 
"  Oh  no  ;  I  don't  think  that." 
"  You  are  more  polite  than  honest.    But  you  need 
not  be  polite,  for  your  feeling  is  very  just.    To  improve 
people  you  must  destroy  their  existing  standards,  and 
that  is  what  I  should  have  done— and  will  do— to 
your  Mr.  Densumbe.    My  speciality  is  making  people 
intelligent;    that  is,  first  making  them  depraved 
according  to  commonly  accepted  ideas,  and  then 
raising  them  to  such  a  pitch  of  intelligence  that  they 
have  an  ironic  indulgence  for  them.    To  view  the 
world  with  complete  detachment  one  must  have  an 
equal  contempt    and   an  equal   indulgence  for  all 
standards,  and  the  initial  steps  towards  that  detach- 
ment tend  to  depravity.    So  you  need  not  be  polite 
when  honesty  is  the  greater  compliment.    My  in- 
fluence on  Mr.  Densumbe  will  certainly  be  pernicious 
— at  first.  " 

"  I  suppose  that  is  the  method  you  adopted  witn 
me,"  said  Ethel  bitterly.  t  n  ^ 

"  You  were  intellectually  depraved  when  I  first  saw 
you,"  was  the  startlingly  candid  reply.  "  Yours 
was  an  exceptional  case,  as  I  recognised  immediately 
you  came  to  me,  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  the 
chance  of  studying  so  much  intellectual  depravity 
combined  with  so  much  moral  innocence.  I  could 
not  have  depraved  you  intellectually,  but  I  might  have 

done  so  morally." 

She  did  not  take  up  this  last  point,  although  ne 
obviously  waited  for  her  to  do  so. 

"  Then,  the  only  reason  you  kept  me  as  a  secretary, 
she  said,  "  was  to  study  me." 

"  Not  the  only  one,"  he  replied  kindly.  In  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  know  that  as  well  as  I.    I  study 
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every  one,  whether  I  like  them  or  not ;  but  you  I  both 
studied  and  liked.  Come,  don't  be  angry,"  as  she 
made  an  impatient  movement.  "  You  studied  me  as 
well.  You  are  studying  me  now  under  a  new  light. 
It  was  this  new  light — this  change  in  you — which 
led  me  to  suspect  the  entrance  of  a  new  factor  about 
your  own  age,  fairly  intelligent,  and  not  repulsively 
ugly." 

Her  eyes  softened  at  his  opening  words,  but  as  he 
went  on  the  former  expression  of  extorted  admiration 
returned,  but  she  made  no  reply,  fearing  an  answer 
would  but  provide  material  for  the  exercise  of  his 
disconcerting  insight. 

"What  I  cannot  understand,"  he  went  on,  "is 
that  you  did  not  realise  fully  at  first  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  from  me  that  you  had  made  a  new 
friend.  Such  blindness  was  an  insult  to  my  powers 
of  intuition,  Why,  the  very  manner  in  which  you 
have  said  '  good  morning '  to  me  of  late  was  enough 
to  tell  me  that  a  new  influence  had  come  into  your 
life." 

"  I  guessed  you  might  find  out,  but  still  it  seemed 
so  improbable." 

"My  dear  Eyes,"  he  said  pityingly,  "I  am  blind, 
which  means  that  I  see  everything.  As  you  study 
a  face  so  do  I  weigh  and  scrutinise  every  inflection  of 
voice,  however  delicate  ;  as  you  watch  every  gesture 
so  does  my  hearing  grasp  and  analyse  every  movement 
and  agitation,  and  by  deduction  I  find  out  more  than 
could  the  keenest  eyes.  I  am  a  historian,  and  if  I 
could  not  comprehend  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  I  mix  my  work  would  be  a  failure.  When  I 
became  blind  I  had  to  make  my  ears  serve  as  eyes  as 
well,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  increased  my  reputation 
as  a  historian  is  a  proof  of  my  success.  It  is  really  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  hide  things  from  me.  I 
shall  always  find  them  out." 

"  But  you  must  admit,  after  what  you  have  been 
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saying,  that  it  was  only  natural  I  should  not  wish  you 
and  Mr.  Densumbe  to  meet  just  yet." 

"You  must  learn  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  We 
must  meet,  for  in  everything  that  concerns  you  I  have 
a  voice.  You  may  regret  the  fact,  but  you  cannot 
deny  it." 

"But  you  will  torture  him  and  play  with  him. 

"That  is  so,"  he  agreed  calmly.  "  I  shall  do  both 
these  things.  But  I  have  said,  I  like  you,  Eyes,  and 
if  I  like  him  I  will  do  both  for  his  ultimate  good.  I 
am  not  malignant,  and  I  have  your  welfare  at  heart." 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it." 

"You  do  not  understand  my  character,  although 
you  have  had  six  years  in  which  to  study  me.  You 
neglect  your  opportunities,  my  dear  Eyes.  I  knew 
yours  in  a  week." 

"  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  seen  you,  she  said 
composedly,  but  with  that  old  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  anger  in  her  eyes. 

"  That  is  a  natural  reaction,  but  you  will  come  to  see 
its  folly.  I  did  not  think  this  would  happen,  but  I 
foresaw  it  might.    That  is  why  I  did  not  marry  you." 

A  burning  blush  overspread  her  cheeks. 

"That  blush  is  a  proof  of  your  moral  innocence," 
he  said  with  starthng  divination.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  as  though  the  sightless  eyes  could 
see,  and  there  was  more  fear  and  anger  in  her  eyes 
than  admiration. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  married  me, 

she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  think  that,  because  you  have  read  many 
books,  and  have  seen  but  little  of  real  life.  And  yet 
you  are  doing  something  now  which  contradicts  your 

notions."  ^       o  i, 

"Do  you  think  that  hasn't  tortured  me?  she 
asked  bitterly.  "But  I  liked  him  so  much!  Oh 
yes,  it  has  tortured  me,"  and  she  made  an  agitated 
movement. 
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*'I  know  it  has,"  he  said  with  a  beautiful,  kind 
gentleness.  "But  be  easy,  Eyes,  all  will  turn  out 
right  in  the  end.  Bring  me  and  Mr.  Densumbe  to- 
gether and  your  problem  will  solve  itself.  Youth 
will  have  its  way  in  spite  of  all ;  and  if  you  are  drawn 
to  this  Richard  Densumbe  no  notions  derived  from 
books  will  prevent  you  from  obeying  the  impulse. 
So  go  forward  and  don't  be  afraid.  The  only  safe  rule 
in  life  is  to  go  resolutely  along  the  road  at  whose  end 
is  your  desire." 

'  "And  what  about  self-control,  unselfishness,  and 
right  ?  "  she  asked,  as  though  putting  the  question 
to  herself. 

"They  are  very  useful  and  even  pleasing  notions 
as  long  as  you  do  not  take  them  seriously.  They  do 
not  belong  to  life  but  to  books ;  and  the  books  which 
contain  them  have  been  mainly  written  by  notoriously 
selfish  and  uncontrolled  people.  Those  who  make  the 
world's  ideals  are  precisely  the  very  people  who  never 
dream  of  seeking  to  realise  them.  I  am  surprised  to 
have  to  preach  to  you  like  this." 

She  shook  her  head  as  though  her  doubts  had  not 
been  laid  by  this  casuistry. 

"But  are  you  serious  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  am  never  anything  else.  That  opinions  and 
events  are  either  serious  or  humorous  is  another  of 
your  crude  notions.  They  are  both.  Our  lives  are 
not  either  comic  or  tragic,  but  both,  at  one  and  the 
same  time." 

"You  are  always  saying  things,  not  because  you 
believe  them,  but  because  you  hope  they  will  have  a 
certain  effect,"  she  said  in  irritated  perplexity. 

"That  is  true,"  he  admitted.  "And  finding  out 
what  I  really  mean  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education 
for  you." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  do,"  she  said  with  apparent 
inconsequence. 

"Do  what  you  want,"  he  cried  with  whimsical 
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kindness.  "  Of  course  if  you  do  not  know  what  you 
want  your  case  is  hopeless,  and  none  can  help  you 
until  you  find  out.    But  I  don't  think  it  is  as  bad  as 

that."  ,    „  „ 

"It  is  you  who  make  things  difficult  for  me. 
"My  dear  Eyes,  I  have  done  everything  for  you. 
I  have  left  you  free.  The  rest  is  nothing.  I  am 
twenty  years  older  than  you,  and  I  had  no  right  to 
tie  you  up  until  you  had  seen  something  of  the  world 
and  found  out  whether  the  call  of  youth  is  stronger 
than  that  of  forty-three.  I  know  that  any  other  man 
of  my  age,  whom  the  world  would  call  unselfish  and 
moral,  would  have  had  no  scruple  in  marrying  you 
in  spite  of  your  inexperience  and  the  disparity  in 
years,  but  that  morality  is  not  my  morality.  I  had 
no  right  to  marry  you,  only  perhaps  to  find  that  the 
call  of  youth  came  to  you  after  you  were  irrevocably 
tied  to  me.  And  so  I  left  you  your  freedom." 
"  You  took  other  things,"  she  said  in  a  low,  unwillmg 

voice.  „        ,^     J  ,, 

"  Yes  ;  but  nothing  that  really  mattered. 

"  It  will  matter  to  him." 

"  Not  after  he  has  known  me  for  six  weeks  or  so. 
That  is  where  you  will  find  a  use  in  my  speciahty  of 
making  people  intelligent." 

"  You  do  not  see  things  as  others  do. 

"No-  thank  God,"  was  the  energetic  reply.  ^ 

"  But  every  one  is  not  so  self-confident,  so  egoistic 

as  vou  " 

"If  they  were  they  would  be  as  great  as  I,"  he  said 
gublimely.^^^  ij^^agine  what  he  will  think  of  it  all," 

she  said  hopelessly.  ,  ... 

"Go  boldly  forward  and  consider  such  thmgs  as 
they  arise.  Mind  you,  I  don't  admit  yet  the  question 
will  arise.  I  am  not  going  to  yield  to  youth  without 
a  blow.  And  it  may  be  I  shall  not  approve  of  this 
Mr  Densumbe,  in  which  case  my  concern  for  your 
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happiness  will  mean  a  struggle  between  us.  But 
bring  him  here  and  I  will  solve  your  problem  for  you.'* 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Ethel  sat 
plunged  in  gloomy  thought  and  the  Professor  smiled 
at  her  indecision. 

"I  shall  bring  him,"  said  Ethel  at  last,  as  she  rose 
to  go,  "  not  because  I  beheve  anything  you  have  said  " 
— here  he  laughed  joyously — "but  because  I  quite 
see  it  is  inevitable  you  should  meet  sooner  or  later. 
But  remember,  it  may  all  be  a  game  to  you,  but  it 
isn't  to  me." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  not  a  philosopher,"  he 
said  imperturbably. 


2 


CHAPTER  11 


The  natural  law  of  which  the  Professor  had  spoken 
had  first  come  into  operation  some  six  weeks  before, 
on  a  bright  afternoon  in  October,  and  in  the  following 
manner.    Richard  Densumbe  left    the  lecture-hall 
with  a  brisk,  decided  step  and  joyous  mien,  his  mmd 
excited  and  aglow  with  the  emotions  kindled  by  the 
lecture  he  had  just  been  hearing.    His  attention  had 
been  enchained  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  with  the 
sense  of  mental  alertness  awakened  by  his  effort  to 
follow  the  lecturer's  ideas  there  now  mingled  the 
pleasure  foUowing  release  from  physical  inaction. 
His  comprehension  of  the  lecture  had  been  perfect, 
and  the  pleasure  arising  therefrom  filled  him  with  a 
keen  and  joyous  sense  of  mental  freedom,  which, 
combining  with  the  joy  of  movement,  permeated  his 
being  with  a  zest  both  physical  and  spiritual.  He 
felt  himself  at  one  with  all  the  world ;  those  frets  of 
circumstance  which  jar  and  discourage  during  moments 
of  depression  had  no  power  to  daunt  him  now ; 
the  world  appeared  easy  of  conquest  and  his  the  will 
that  could  mould  it  to  his  desire. 

As  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  outside 
the  lecture-hall  he  looked  around  him,  instinctively 
seeking  something  to  justify  or  even  intensify  his 
mood.  It  was  one  of  those  cold,  clear  days  with  which 
London  is  occasionally  blessed  in  late  October,  and 
now  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  twilight  was 
falling  softly  upon  the  city.  A  quivering  haze  of 
purple-and-gold  hung  suspended  in  the  west,  and 
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although  the  upper  air  still  held  a  suggestion  of  bright- 
ness, the  streets  showed  wha>z  the  issue  of  the  battle 
between  light  and  darkness  would  be.  It  was  a 
Saturday,  and  quiet  pervaded  the  Bloomsbury  streets, 
a  quiet  which  seemed  to  have  some  connection  with 
th^  shadows  that  fell  apace.  The  powdered  purple- 
and-gold  became  darker  and  darker,  until  only  the 
west  quivered  redly  beneath  the  power  of  the  orb 
behind,  and  the  dimness  seemed  to  creep  along  the 
street  like  a  ghost.  The  few  passers-by  had  no  care 
for  the  glory  dying  above  them,  but  hurried  along 
wifch  that  self-centred  activity  characteristic  of  dwellers 
in  a  great  city. 

Richard  lingered  there,  and  finding  nothing  in  the 
darkening  street  to  reflect  his  mood,  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  sunset  pageant  of  the  sky.  His  mind,  excited 
by  the  lecture  and  the  thoughts  it  aroused,  felt  the 
need  of  far  distances  in  which  it  could  have  free  play, 
and  could  not  brook  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  London 
street.  The  sunset  flattered  his  mood,  with  its  promise 
of  life  and  beauty  over  a  dim  and  shadowed  world, 
and  he  regarded  it  with  a  satisfaction  which  lost 
nothing  in  depth  from  its  vagueness. 

The  swing  doors  behind  him  opened,  and  some  one 
came  out  upon  the  steps.  He  turned  and  recognised 
one  of  his  fellow- students,  a  girl  whose  interest  in 
the  lecture  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  knew 
why  he  had  waited.  It  was  the  vague,  unformulated 
hope  that  he  might  see,  or  even  speak  to  her,  which  had 
kept  him  there. 

Recognition  lighted  her  eyes  as  he  turned,  but  im- 
mediately a  shade  of  annoyance  crossed  her  face,  as 
though  she  regretted  having  shown  that  he  was  not 
a  total  stranger.  He  met  her  look  of  recognition  with 
a  smile,  made  a  step  forward  and  then  drew  back,  his 
advance  arrested  by  the  change  in  her  face.  There 
was  a  moment  of  mutual  awkwardness,  then  she  bit 
her  lip  and  smiled,  accepting  the  situation  with  a 
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sense  of  its  humour.  Richard  raised  his  hat  and 
advanced  once  more,  allowing  his  pleasure  to  become 
obvious  now  that  she  had  accepted  as  irretrievable 
her  first  impulsive  recognition. 

"  Our  way  lies  together,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that  as  you  appear  to  be, 
she  replied,  looking  at  him  smilingly. 

"I  am  quite  certain,"  he  said  decisively.  1 
walked  behind  you  last  Saturday  as  far  as  Burchell 
Street.  After  the  first  lecture  you  were  out  first,  and 
I  did  not  see  where  you  went ;  you  did  not  turn  up  at 
the  second,  and  last  Saturday  I  was  just  behind  you 
and  found  out  we  went  the  same  way." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  more  information  about 

^  He^  was  abashed,  and  kept  silence  a  moment.  They 
had  descended  the  steps  and  were  walking  side  by 
side  and  Richard  had  allowed  his  pleasure  at  this 
sign  of  accepted  intimacy  to  precipitate  him  into 
frankness.  Her  sarcastic  thrust,  although  attenuated 
by  an  amused  smile,  daunted  the  boldness  with  which 
he  concealed  his  shyness,  and  damped  his  effervescent 

^^^'^  Let  me  repay  confidence  with  confidence,"  she 
continued  lightly,  after  a  glance  at  his  face,  which 
evidently  disposed  her  to  mercy.  "  I  suppose  I  sat 
in  front  of  you  at  the  first  lecture,  for  I  do  not  re- 
member seeing  you.  The  second  I  was  unable  to 
attend.  At  the  third  we  were  in  the  same  row  and  1 
noticed  you  particularly,  because  you  dropped  your 
pencil  at  the  most  interesting  point ;  I  leaned  forward 
and  gave  you  a  withering  look,  from  whose  effects 
I  hope  you  have  now  recovered.  At  no  time  have  1 
dogged  your  footsteps."  . ,  i  i, 

- 1  apologise  for  the  pencil,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
His  discomfiture  had  vanished  at  her  tone  and  her 
evident  intention  of  slurring  over  the  awkwardness 
of  their  meeting  by  the  adoption  of  a  jesting  tone 
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found  in  him  a  joyous  seconder.  "I  was  so  inter- 
ested that  I  forgot  it,  and  the  wretched  thing  slipped 
from  my  hand.  It  seemed  to  me  to  strike  the 
ground  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  as  I  knew 
every  eye  was  upon  me  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  notice 
yours  especially." 

"  The  lecturer  had  no  mercy,"  she  said.  "  Did  you 
notice  how  he  paused  a  moment,  as  a  silent  reproof  ? 
A  trivial  thing  like  that  humihates  you  more  than 
failure  in  something  great  and  dramatic.  It  makes 
you  feel  so  incredibly  mean  and  foolish,  and  you  seem 
to  shrink,  and  go  hot  and  cold.  In  your  position  I 
should  have  felt  quite  hysterical." 

"But  it  does  one  good  in  the  end.  We  are  all 
prone  to  think  ourselves  superior,  and  such  occasions 
act  as  an  antidote.  They  are  the  knives  which 
sharpen  one's  sense  of  humour.  They  cut  us  horribly 
at  the  time,  but  we  are  all  the  better  for  them  after- 
wards." 

"  Is  that  what  you  thought  while  you  were  picking 
up  your  pencil,  Mr.  Philosopher  ?  "  she  asked  with 
a  smile. 

''No;  I  can't  say  it  was.  At  the  time  I  wanted 
to  murder  some  one,  preferably  the  lecturer.  My 
philosophy  was  evolved  after  the  event." 

"I  thought  so — it  generally  is,"  she  said  slyly. 
.  "  Are  you  going  to  attend  the  whole  course  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Certainly.  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  miss  the 
week  before  last." 

"  Then  I  shall  see  you  again  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  avoid  it,"  she  replied 
smilingly,  "if  you  are  attending  the  course  as  well. 
I  live  down  here,"  indicating  a  side  street  at  whose 
corner  they  had  arrived.    "  6rood-bye." 

"  I  shan't  attempt  to  avoid  it,"  he  cried  buoyantly, 
as  he  took  her  extended  hand.  Boldness  clamoured 
that  he  should  ask  her  to  remain  a  little,  or  even  go 
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for  a  walk,  but  shyness  conquered,  and  he  watched 
her  turn  away  without  a  word. 

At  the  next  meeting,  for  which  he  shamelessly 
manoeuvred,  he  learnt  her  name  by  the  carefully 
thought-out  stratagem  of  offering  to  carry  her  note- 
book and  reading  the  name  written  therein. 

"It  will  go  into  my  pocket.  Miss  Garnett,"  he 
said  as  he  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  words. 

"That  is  an  unfair  advantage,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  I  must  insist  on  an  exchange  of  notebooks." 

He  laughingly  held  up  his  book  so^that  the  name 
could  be  read. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Richard  Densumbe." 

From  these  preliminaries  they  glided  into  a  friend- 
ship whose  depth  and  unreserve  seemed  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  duration  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  which  promised  to  shade  off  imperceptibly  into 
an  even  tenderer  relation.  They  were  young,  and 
diffident  regarding  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  so 
that  their  talk  was  often  stilted  and  unreal,  and  both 
showed  a  disposition  to  treat  any  serious  feeling  or 
emotion  lightly  as  though  they  had  an  uneasy  sense 
that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  possessing  it.  But 
the  pleasure  each  felt  in  the  society  of  the  other, 
though  devoid  as  yet  of  the  fervour  of  love,  was 
deep  and  genuine,  and  both  found  themselves  looking 
forward  during  the  week  to  the  Saturday  afternoon 
meeting,  which  was  to  crown  it. 

The  essence  of  such  a  friendship  is  that  each  par- 
ticipant can  talk  freely  of  intimate  concerns,  hopes, 
feelings,  and  ambitions  without  any  fear  of  boring 
the  other ;  and  much  of  their  talk  ran  upon  these  lines, 
each  seeking  to  satisfy  curiosity  regarding  the  other. 
Thus  Richard  learnt,  piece  by  piece,  a  detail  here 
and  a  detail  there,  of  Ethel's  upbringing  and  subse- 
quent history. 

Her  father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
one  another  when  she  was  three  years  old,  so  that 
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the  memory  of  them  was  almost  obliterated ;  and  she 
had  been  brought  up  by  an  unmarried  aunt.  This 
aunt  was  one  of  those  restless,  clever  women  who  are 
interested  in  the  social  and  religious  questions  of  their 
day,  and  her  preoccupation  with  them  robbed  her 
relationship  with  her  niece  of  any  element  of  human 
feeling. 

She  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  educated  the  child 
as  a  duty  which  a  humanitarian  could  not  escape, 
and  not  as  a  privilege  conferred  by  relationship,  to  be 
carried  out  with  zeal  and  love.  Like  those  humani- 
tarians whose  head  is  stronger  than  their  heart,  her 
passionate  regard  for  humanity  as  a  whole  seemed 
to  incapacitate  her  from  loving  any  one  in  particular ; 
and  Ethel  was  treated  with  a  uniform  cold,  just  kind- 
ness, more  mortifying  to  a  sensitive  child  than  de- 
monstrative affection  varied  by  occasional  bursts  of 
anger. 

The  house  was  frequented  by  painters,  lecturers, 
musicians,  writers,  and  advanced  people,  who  were 
acquaintances  more  than  friends,  finding  a  common 
ground  in  things  of  the  intellect  and  not  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  child  found  none  but  a  servant  who  could  take 
a  human  interest  in  her.  She  was  always  allowed 
to  be  present  when  her  aunt  had  guests,  and  from 
her  earliest  years  was  accustomed  to  hear  moral  and 
reHgious  problems  discussed  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  most  bizarre 
theories  of  life  and  conduct  defended  with  a  show  of 
plausibility.  With  the  unbalanced  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  she  was  attracted  by  theory  after  theory,  only 
to  find  it  demoHshed  by  time  and  the  rising  tide 
of  a  contradictory  one,  and  finally,  at  an  age  when 
the  normal  child  is  preparing  for  confirmation,  she 
arrived  at  the  inevitable  stage  at  which  every  theory 
appears  equally  defensible  and  equally  absurd.  The 
result  of  her  listening  to  the  conversation  at  her 
aunt's  house  was  an  indulgent  contempt  for  those 
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to  whom  she  listened,  unsoftened  by  any  regard  for 
them  as  men  and  women. 

At  this  point  a  new  influence  came  into  her  life. 
She  had  always  been  allowed  perfect  freedom,  but 
although  her  aunt's  books  had  been  open  to  her  she 
had  felt  no  inchnation  to  read  them,  the  conversation 
being  sufficient  to  occupy  her  mind.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  however,  the  impulse  came,  and  she  ranged 
over  a  library  which,  although  restricted  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  books,  was  unrestricted  in  regard 
to  the  subjects  treated.  All  the  old  moral,  religious, 
and  political  questions  were  there,  and  many  new  ones, 
but  the  section  to  which  she  turned  most  eagerly 
was  that  which  contained  works  of  fiction.  On 
this  her  imagination  fed  without  stint  or  fatigue, 
and  her  scepticism  in  the  things  of  the  intellect 
became  mingled  with  the  sentiment  and  romance  of 
ardent  youth  in  the  things  of  the  heart.  The  life  in 
which  she  mixed  was  so  divorced  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  world,  that  experience  provided  no  cor- 
rective to  the  sentimental  ideas  gathered  from  her 
reading,  and  thus  developed  in  her  the  characteris- 
tics which  afterwards  made  her  so  interesting  to  the 
Professor. 

When  Ethel  was  seventeen  her  aunt  died,  and  with 
her  the  small  income  upon  which  they  had  lived, 
for  it  was  derived  from  an  annuity.  With  the  in- 
eptitude m  the  practical  affairs  of  Hfe  of  a  woman 
of  her  type  she  had  made  no  provision  for  her  niece, 
and  Ethel  found  herself  practically  penniless  and 
completely  alone.  She  was  unable  to  realise  at  first 
the  full  gravity  of  her  position,  for  her  knowledge  of 
domestic  economy  was  purely  theoretical,  and  in 
some  strange  way  which  appeared  incomprehensible 
to  her  when  her  eyes  were  opened,  the  existence  of 
people  who  had  to  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
had  been  hidden  from  her.  Her  bread-and-butter 
had  always  come  at  those  beautifully  appropriate 
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moments  when  she  was  hungry,  and  strange  as  it  may- 
seem,  she  had  never  thought  of  their  origin  and  had 
never  realised  that  there  were  people  to  whom  their 
acquisition  was  a  difficult  problem.  Poor  people  she 
knew  or  had  heard  of,  but  they  were  merely  people 
who  worked  or  had  money  given  them  in  charity; 
in  some  way  or  other  their  bread-and-butter  "  came," 
and  she  had  never  realised  that  a  time  might  arrive 
when  hers  would  not  "  come  "  also.  That  she  might 
have  to  work  for  them  was  an  undreamt  of  con- 
tingency, and  her  aunt  was  too  much  of  a  visionary 
to  enlighten  her. 

The  latter' s  acquaintances — ^being  acquaintances 
and  not  friends — carried  their  theories  elsewhere,  and 
Ethel  was  left  alone.  In  after  years  she  often  won- 
dered what  would  have  happened  had  not  the  servant 
already  mentioned  come  to  her  rescue,  and  offered  a 
home  until  her  affairs  were  settled.  She  accepted 
gratefully,  and  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  her 
aunt's  personal  effects  enabled  her  to  keep  her  in- 
dependence whilst  living  with  the  servant's  people; 
but  as  she  saw  that  dwindle  and  could  obtain  no 
employment,  fear—absolute,  numbing  fear — gripped 
her  heart. 

Without  qualifications  or  experience  she  was  every- 
where rebuffed ;  employment  agencies  took  her  money 
and  gave  nothing  in  return;  employers  shrugged 
their  shoulders — some  were  even  insulting.  At  last 
the  servant  brought  good  news :  she  had  obtained  an 
appointment  for  Ethel  with  a  well-known  historian 
who  wanted  a  secretary. 

Richard  had  gathered  this  much  disjointedly  and 
interspersed  with  other  talk  during  their  first  four 
meetings,  but  at  the  fifth  she  became  communicative 
about  a  part  of  her  history  upon  which  she  had 
previously  touched  but  lightly,  and  narrated  it  in 
great  detail.  She  spoke  of  her  half- hoping,  half- 
despairing  journey  to  Bloomsbury,  where  the  possible 
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employer  lived,  and  of  her  nervousness  as  she  was 
shown  into  his  study. 

"When  I  entered  the  room,"  she  said,  "  he  wished 
me  good  morning  in  a  joyous,  challenging  voice,  and 
coming  forward,  passed  his  hands  slowly  and  carefully 
over  my  face  and  head.  I  was  startled,  and  he  said 
kindly  'Did  they  not  tell  you  I  am  blind  ?  '  I  was 
reassured,  and  answering  'No,'  I  submitted  to  his 
investigation.  I  felt  awkward,  as  I  always  do  when 
meeting  any  one  afflicted.  I  hate  expressing  sympathy 
when  it  can  only  be  done  in  platitudes." 

She  looked  at  Richard  to  see  if  he  understood. 
"  I  know,"  he  said.    "  You  felt  inclined  to  laugh." 
"Yes.    Nervousness,  I  suppose.    I  was  glad  after- 
wards  that   I   expressed  no    sympathy  :  nothing 
would  have  angered  him  more.    I  sometimes  think 
that  because  he  is  blind  he  believes  every  properly 
constituted  person  should  be  the  same.    He  did  not 
ask  me  any  questions  other  employers  had,  but  many 
others  which  I  thought  irrelevant  at  the  time— Why 
the  wind  blew  ?   Why  the  earth  was  round  ?  Why 
bushes  sometimes  budded  in  November  ?  and  others 
equally  curious.    One  which  I  thought  especially 
strange  I  was  quite  unable  to  answer— Why  does  a 
man  when  striking  a  match  draw  it  towards  him 
whereas  a  woman  draws  it  away  ?    I  said  I  had  not 
even  noticed  such  was  the  fact,  and  he  grunted  dis- 
approvingly.   Thanks  to  my  aunt  and  her  friends 
and  my  omnivorous  reading,  I  was  able  to  answer 
most  of  the  questions  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  asked 
me  suddenly  what  was  my  idea  of  the  value  of  a  man's 
eyes.    I  replied  that  their  value  was  incalculable, 
and  he  laughed  and  said,  "  That  doesn't  help  us  to  fix 
your  salary." 
Richard  laughed. 

"  Of  course  I  saw  his  drift  then,  and  I  tremblingly 
mentioned  the  sum  for  which  I  was  willing  to  give 
my  services.    He  asked  me  to  come  nearer,  so  that  he 
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could,  as  he  said,  'feel  my  bumps  again.'  I  did  so, 
feeling  how  strange  it  all  was,  and  he  passed  his  hands 
over  my  face  and  head  once  more.  He  then  said 
suddenly,  'Your  bump  of  causality  alone  is  worth 
more  than  that.'  I  laughed  irresistibly.  He  smiled, 
pleased,  and  offered  me  a  sum  far  above  my  expecta- 
tions. I  have  been  with  him  six  years  now,"  she 
concluded  after  a  pause. 

"Six  years,"  said  Richard  musingly.  "No  mono- 
tonous business^  yours  !  " 

"But  it  is  monotonous,"  she  said  quickly.  "At 
first  it  was  strange  and  delightful,  but  after  a  year 
or  so  I  fitted  myself  into  the  new  groove,  and  I  have 
been  running  in  it  smoothly  ever  since.  For  the  first 
year  every  hour  brought  a  fresh  surprise  and  a  new 
wonder.  But  as  I  came  in  some  degree  to  understand 
his  character,  so  did  his  speech  and  actions  surprise 
me  less,  and  the  months  and  the  years  seemed  to  fly 
by  and  in  retrospect  seem  a  blur.  I  have  often  longed 
that  something,  no  matter  what,  would  happen.  I 
mean  something  different.  Do  you  ever  feel  like 
that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  at  least  not  in  that  way.  I  have 
often  wished  something  definite  would  happen,  but 
never  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  different." 

"  I  have.  My  aunt's  novels  were  responsible  for 
that.  In  them  the  salient  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
characters  were  set  forth  and  made  interesting  and 
dramatic  by  the  skill  of  the  writer,  and  nothing  was 
said  of  the  blank  spaces  in  between.  So  I  got  the 
idea  that  life  consisted  of  varied  and  dramatic  events, 
and  I  find  there  are  too  many  blank  spaces  for 
me.  And  they  are  so  much  larger  than  the  filled-in 
ones,  and  make  my  life  seem  monotonous  to  me.  If 
ever  I  commit  murder,"  she  continued  with  a  smile, 
"it  will  not  be  because  I  am  naturally  murderous,  it 
will  be  a  protest  against  nothing  happening." 

"  But  if  you  could  read  your  own  life  described 
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with  the  skill  of  a  novelist  you  would  think  it  inter- 
esting and  dramatic." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  then  you  see,  it  isn't." 

"But  surely  something  must  have  happened." 

He  had  a  distinct  sense  of  her  drawing  back,  and  an 
equally  distinct  sense  that  there  were  reticences. 
He  had  not  received  her  full  confidence,  and  his  last 
words  brought  out  remarkably  the  existence  of  things 
unspoken.  Their  mutual  sense  of  them  filled  the  air 
with  embarrassment  for  a  moment,  which  she  ended 
by  saying  lightly  : 

"  Oh  yes,  things  happened." 

This  ofi-hand  admission  was  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  inquiry,  and  they  walked  in  silence  for  some 
moments.  Their  confidences  were  exchanged  during 
long  walks  around  the  Bloomsbury  streets  after  the 
lectures,  and  on  this  occasion  the  walk  had  been  pro- 
longed by  mutual  consent,  in  order  that  Ethel  might 
tell  her  story. 

"I  should  have  thought  life  with  the  man  you 
have  described  would  be  far  from  monotonous," 
Richard  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  with  a  sense  of 
coming  back  into  quiet  waters. 

"  It  seems  so  to  you,  because  you  have  just  heard 
of  his  personahty.  I  thought  it  would  be  at  first. 
For  a  year  it  was  delightful.  He  was  always  saying 
something  to  startle  or  amuse.  When  I  had  been 
with  him  about  a  week  he  said  suddenly,  '  Have  you 
found  out  about  the  matches  ?  '  I  said  I  had 
thought  no  more  about  it.  He  grunted  disapprovingly 
and  said,  '  Think  about  it,  and  I  will  ask  you  again 
in  a  week's  time.'  " 

"  And  did  he  ?  " 

"  Punctually  to  the  hour.  But  I  was  no  nearer  a 
solution.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  but  I  could  see  he 
was  delighted.  He  said  it  was  a  very  baffling  problem, 
and  he  was  not  certain  whether  his  was  the  true  solu- 
tion.   We  went  on  with  our  work,  but   as  I  was 
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leaving  the  room  that  evening  he  called  after  me  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  '  Bring  your  bump  of  causality  to 
bear  on  the  matches  problem,  Eyes.'  He  called  me 
Eyes  from  the  first." 

"  What  is  the  solution  ?  "  asked  Richard,  curious. 

"  He  has  never  told  me.  He  never  will.  He  has 
talked  about  it,  criticised  it,  defended  it,  enlarged  and 
attenuated  it,  spoken  of  it  in  every  conceivable  way 
except  that  of  saying  what  it  is.  That  is  his  perverse 
and  tormenting  humour.  In  many  respects  he  is  no 
more  than  a  great  child." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  all  his  writing  ?  "  queried 
Richard. 

"  All  the  work  of  his  eyes.  I  read  to  him  and 
write  in  his  marginal  notes.  Then  he  '  stokes  his 
memory '  as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  I  read  over  his  notes 
and  he  memorises  them.  I  write  at  his  dictation, 
sometimes  scarcely  at  all,  but  at  others  he  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon  and  keeps  me  writing  all  day. 
Sometimes  he  '  monologues,'  as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  I 
sit  before  him,  occasionally  making  a  comment  or 
asking  a  question,  while  he  pours  out  a  stream  of 
fact  and  theory,  of  caustic  comment  and  whirling 
paradox." 

"  And  you  call  that  monotonous.  I  must  positively 
see  him." 

"  He  insists  on  it.  He  likes  meeting  new  people, 
but  he  does  not  generally  have  them  visit  him  more 
than  once.  However,  I  think  he  will  you.  Those  he 
meets  frequently  at  present  are  his  housekeeper,  his 
valet,  his  '  thermometer,'  and  myself.  Other  friends 
he  has,  writers  and  lecturers,  but  they  do  not  come 
often." 

His  thermometer  ?    What  is  that  ?  " 
"  The  thermometer  is  an  old  friend  named  Drannle, 
who  comes  in  nearly  every  evening.    Sometimes  the 
Professor  asks  me  to  stop  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
I  see  him  and  Mr.  Drannle  together.    I  cannot  de- 
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scribe  his  attitude  to  his  thermometer:  you  will  see 
that  yourself.  Poor  Mr.  Drannle  is  not  a  remarkably 
intelligent  man,  and  most  of  the  Professor's  conversa- 
tion simply  passes  over  his  head.  I  asked  once  why 
he  was  called  '  Thermometer.'  The  Professor  simply 
said  '  Bump  of  causality,'  and  began  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  Did  you  find  that  solution  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  next  day  that  I  supposed  he  called  Mr. 
Drannle  his  thermometer  because  he  showed  the 
mental  temperature  of  the  average  man." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  But  he  raised  my  salary  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  He  never  said  a  word  to  lead  me  to  infer 
for  what  reason." 

"  What  does  he  '  profess  '  ?  " 

"  He  used  to  lecture  on  history  at  Oxford.  Since 
his  blindness  he  has  written  many  books  and  gained 
a  world-wide  reputation.  If  you  are  interested  in 
history  you  must  have  heard  of  Professor  Snaggs." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Richard,  "  I  did  not  know  he 
was  blind." 

His  interest  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  her 
employer  was  Professor  Snaggs,  a  historian  whose 
books  had  fascinated  him.  He  felt  abnost  awed  as 
he  thought  he  was  soon  to  meet  this  august  personage, 
whose  abilities  he  had  worshipped  from  afar.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  scarcely  harmonise  what  he  had 
just  heard  of  the  Professor  with  the  ideas  of  him 
derived  from  his  books. 

"He  was  not  always  blind,"  said  Ethel;  "  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five  his  sight  was  fairly  good,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  England. 
For  the  last  eight  years,  however,  since  he  became 
blind,  he  has  not  given  a  single  lecture,  and  keeps  in 
seclusion  in  Bloomsbury.  I  often  wonder  how  so 
volcanic  a  man  can  keep  so  secluded,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  mind.   He  told  me  he  chose  Bloomsbury  in 
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order  to  escape  his  fellow-geniuses,  and  give  him 
leisure  to  print  his  brain.  He  is  rather  proud  of  his 
brain." 

"  And  you  write  his  books  ?  " 

"  All  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  three  years 
have  really  been  written  by  me,"  she  replied,  smiling. 
"I  have  the  tarnished  glory  of  being  that  kind  of 
author." 

He  laughed. 

"  He  made  me  attend  these  lectures,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  because  he  said  I  should  get  soaked  with  his 
ideas  if  I  heard  them  alone,  and  he  didn't  like  parrots. 
He  asked  me  to  take  careful  note  of  any  of  the  lecturer's 
ideas  I  thought  worth  stealing." 

"  Seriously  ?  " 

"  Never  expect  me  to  say  whether  he  is  serious  or 
not.    I  gave  up  that  problem  as  insoluble  long  ago." 

"  When  am  1  to  be  introduced  to  him  ?  " 

"  Soon  ;  because  he  will  give  me  no  rest  until  I  have 
arranged  a  meeting.  By  the  by,  you  must  on  no 
account  address  him  by  his  surname.  Call  him  '  Pro- 
fessor '  only.  He  does  not  like  being  reminded  his 
name  is  Snaggs.  He  says  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
a  name  like  that  proves  conclusively  that  life  is  a 
farce." 

"  Rather  a  personal  view." 

"  All  his  views  are  personal.  To  Professor  Snaggs, 
Professor  Snaggs  is  the  hub  of  the  universe.  You  and 
I  are  adjuncts  to  Professor  Snaggs." 

"  Oh,  he  can't  be  as  bad  as  that." 

"  He's  worse,"  said  Ethel  with  conviction. 


CHAPTER  III 


Life  flowed  monotonously  at  Richard's  home,  its  pas- 
sage unnoticed  by  all  but  him.    To  Mrs.  Densumbe  it 
was  a  succession  of  meals  to  prepare,  of  clothes  to 
mend,  and  socks  to  darn,  of  bills  to  meet,  or  impor- 
tunate tradesmen  to  propitiate.    Hers  was  the  task 
of  Sisyphus ;  at  the  beginning  of  every  week  she 
started  rolling  the  stone  of  domestic  care  up  the  hill 
of  life,  and  at  the  end  it  rolled  again  to  the  bottom. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  she  had  been  engaged  m 
this  task  ;  she  might  have  kept  an  hotel,  at  which  her 
husband  and  children  boarded,  and  have  had  more 
leisure  and  less  anxiety,  for  her  relationship  to  them 
exacted  many  cares  and  imposed  many  anxieties  which 
would  not  have  been  incurred  by  an  hotel  proprietor. 
She  only  saw  her  husband  and  children  a  few  hours 
every  day  and  at  week-ends,  and  her  Sisyphean  task 
gave  her  but  little  time  to  participate  m  their  few 
pleasures.    She  may  have  had  her  dreams  and  ideals 
when  she  was  young,  but  her  whole  thoughts  had  ot 
necessity  become  so  concentrated  upon  the  smaller 
concerns  of  life  that  she  had  lost  all  interest  in  its 
larger  issues.    Her  mind  had  been  narrowed  down  to 
the  four  walls  of  the  home  in  which  she  fought  out 
the  bitter  battle  of  life,  and  she  had  come  to  measure 
all  things  by  a  petty  standard.    Withal  she  was  not 
an  unhappy  woman,  being  unconscious  of  everything 
outside  her  little  universe,  and  finding  in  tender  care  ot 
her  husband  and  children  an  outlet  for  the  devoted 
love  which  was  the  only  sublime  trait  in  her  charactero 
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To  Richard's  only  sister,  Sybil,  life  was,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it  "  type,  type,  type,"  for  five  and  a  half 
days  every  week,  a  concert  or  a  whist  drive,  or  even  a 
visit  to  the  theatre  Saturday  evening,  and  two  attend- 
ances at  chapel  every  Sunday.  She  was  a  pretty, 
lively  girl,  with  considerable  but  uncultivated  natural 
capacity,  and  keen  sense  of  humour.  She  dubbed 
Richard's  bookishness  "  silly  "  and  scoffed  at  his  self- 
taught  French  and  German,  but,  nevertheless,  her 
reading,  although  confined  exclusively  to  novels,  had 
given  her  a  certain  amount  of  chaotic  and  ill-digested 
knowledge  and  the  power  to  express  herself  with 
fluency.  She  was  employed  in  a  large  City  firm,  and 
gossiping  with  her  fellow  typists  and  flirting  with 
what  she  called  "  the  fellows  "  reheved  the  monotony 
of  her  life.  Although  during  her  rare  moments  of  ill- 
humour  she  would  declare  life  not  worth  living,  and 
death  preferable  to  "  type,  type,  type,"  yet,  on  the 
whole,  she  enjoyed  her  existence  and  would  not  have 
it  shortened.  Not  that  she  was  consciously  aware  of 
this,  not  being  of  a  reflective  nature  and  living  her 
life  without  a  definite  philosophy.  Even  the  declara- 
tion born  of  a  moment  of  ill-humour  was  a  vague 
general  statement  felt  to  meet  the  need  of  the  time, 
and  not  a  reasoned  judgment  upon  its  circumstances. 
Life  is  gentle  to  some,  making  their  character  and 
temperament,  their  needs  and  desires,  correspond  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  in 
this  way  it  was  gentle  to  Sybil.  Her  life  ran  in  a 
narrow  groove,  and  in  it,  on  the  whole,  she  was  con- 
tent to  remain.'  She  was  younger  than  Richard,  and 
although  they  were  good  friends  whose  intercourse 
was  spiced  with  constant  fun  and  banter,  she  had  not 
shared  his  mental  development  in  any  way.  His 
wide  reading  and  almost  exclusive  preoccupation  with 
ideas  had  caused  him  to  drift  apart  subtly  from  his 
home  circle,  and  there  were  doors  in  his  mind  never 
opened  to  them.    To  do  her  justice,  Sybil  thought 
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none  the  less  of  him  on  that  account,  despising  the 
contents  of  the  rooms  they  guarded. 

Richard's  father  was  the  stormy  petrel  in  the  home 
of  the  Densumbes.  He  was  tall  and  handsome, 
vivacious  and  alert,  and  had  a  manner  which  inspired 
liking  and  confidence.  From  him  came  the  strong 
natural  capacity  of  his  children,  and  that  power  of 
seeing  the  relations  between  things  whose  most 
common  expression  is  humour.  But  his  mental 
powers  had  never  flowed  in  the  direction  which  pro- 
vided an  outlet  for  those  of  his  son,  but  had  been  first 
fettered  and  then  warped  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
life  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  Forced  into 
an  office  after  a  short  and  faulty  schooling,  there  to 
be  occupied  in  the  promotion  of  interests  only  second- 
arily his  own,  he  had  turned  to  dissipation  as  an  outlet 
for  his  energies.  The  extent  of  his  fall  was  a  criterion 
of  the  greatness  he  might  have  achieved  under  happier 
circumstances  which  would  have  given  him  interests 
commensurate  with  his  capacities. 

Before  marriage,  his  love  for  his  wife,  then  a  pretty 
and  vivacious  girl,  kept  him  from  the  downward 
path  ;  but  after,  when  the  first  glow  of  love  had  sub- 
sided and  left  him  face  to  face  with  the  cares  and 
triviaUties  of  married  life,  he  had  sought  the  excite- 
ment his  mind  craved  in  the  pubHc-house  and  the 
gambling-den.  His  descent  was  slow  and  inappreci- 
able to  himself,  and  even  in  its  later  stages  he  retained 
not  a  little  of  his  former  brightness  and  exuberance  of 
life.  He  was  everywhere  liked  instinctively,  and 
excuses  found  for  him  even  by  the  most  censorious. 
His  wife  loved  him  through  all,  and  the  only  times 
she  showed  anger  were  when  a  word  was  breathed  in 
his  blame. 

When  Richard  was  twenty  a  great  shadow  fell  upon 
his  parents.  His  father  had  been  in  a  City  firm  as 
clerk  for  thirty  years,  working  his  way  up  from  office 
boy  to  a  position  of  trust,  and  his  talents  were  so 
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useful  that  his  occasional  irregularities  were  pardoned. 
After  this  long  service,  however,  his  conduct  passed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  honesty,  and  he  used  his  con- 
trol of  the  books  to  divert  money  to  his  private  use. 
He  originally  appropriated  a  small  sum  to  pay  a 
gambling  debt,  with  the  firm  intention  to  repay  it; 
but  not  being  able  to  do  so  when  the  time  came,  he 
falsified  the  books  to  conceal  the  theft.  The  alteration 
was  not  discovered,  but  the  anxiety  lest  it  should  be 
was  such  that  he  resolved  never  to  repeat  the  action. 
However,  further  debts  were  incurred,  and  the  books 
falsified — again  without  detection.  The  apparent 
facility  'of  the  fraud  was  fatal  to  his  power  of  resis- 
tance, and  he  went  on  and  on  until  the  inevitable 
exposure  came. 

His  business  talent,  long  service,  and  frank  and 
open  manner  had  so  ingratiated  him  with  his  employers 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  prosecute,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  disinclination  he  suggested  he 
should  remain  in  their  service  and  refund  the  amount 
stolen.  Suspecting  nothing — for  the  offer  was  made 
with  every  expression  of  penitence — they  agreed,  and 
he  suggested  he  should  pay  in  instalments,  as  he  could 
not  afford  to  refund  the  amount  in  one  sum.  This  was 
likewise  agreed  to,  but  after  paying  one  instalment 
and  obtaining,  "  for  form's  sake  "  as  he  expressed  it, 
a  receipt,  he  laughed  in  their  faces,  told  them  they 
had  compounded  a  felony  and  walked  out  of  the 
office. 

Mrs.  Densumbe  knew  nothing  until  he  told  her  he 
had  lost  his  situation,  and  confessed  the  truth  beneath 
the  pressure  of  her  questions.  She  was  shocked  and 
prostrated,  more  by  his  being  found  out  than  having 
committed  the  offence.  The  outstanding  fact  to  her 
was  that  he  had  lost  his  situation,  and  the  results 
appeared  so  terrible  as  to  obscure  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.  Her  reproaches  were  on  account  of  the  ruse 
by  which  he  had  lost  his  situation,  and  not  of  the 
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theft  which  occasioned  it .  But  her  personal  reproaches 
were  neither  many  nor  bitter ;  she  preferred  to  launch 
her  reproaches  at  fate,  not  having  the  moral  courage 
to  blame  her  husband  directly.  The  same  moral 
cowardice  made  her  shrink  from  telling  the  children, 
and  Mr.  Densumbe,  who  feared  his  son's  certain  re- 
volt and  anger,  willingly  agreed  that  the  facts  should 
be  kept  secret.  The  children  were  accordingly  told  he 
had  left  his  situation  because  of  a  personal  disagree- 
ment with  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm,  and  although 
there  were  some  circumstances  which  aroused  their 
wonder,  they  were  too  unsuspecting  to  discover  any- 
thing to  put  them  on  the  trail  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Densumbe,  who  was  reckless  and  daring,  forged 
testimonials,  and  with  the  connivance  of  a  friend  in 
his  late  firm,  obtained  a  situation  ;  the  friend  inter- 
cepting and  answering  the  letter  of  inquiry  sent  by 
the  new  employers  to  the  old.  But  he  was  forced  to 
accept  a  smaller  salary,  being  beyond  the  prime  of 
life,  and  Mrs.  Densumbe  was  obliged  to  let  one  of  her 
rooms  to  help  make  up  the  deficiency.  He  experienced 
the  insecurity  of  tenure  of  a  middle-aged  clerk,  drifting 
from  situation  to  situation  with  intervals  of  idleness, 
each  time  sinking  lower  in  the  clerical  scale.  But 
through  it  all  he  kept  his  ingratiating  brightness  and 
exuberance  of  life,  and  every  one  gave  him  more  con- 
sideration than  could  justly  be  considered  his  deserts. 
It  was,  as  Richard  put  it  to  himself  "  a  way  he  had." 

The  Densumbes  lived  at  Highgate,  in  one  of  those 
streets  which  ring  round  the  sharper  contrasts  of 
London  proper  with  a  belt  of  drab  respectability. 
The  houses  were  all  alike,  with  a  bay  window  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  storeys  above,  and  a  small  and  in 
most  cases  neglected  garden  in  front. 

To  Richard,  standing  upon  the  step,  the  badly 
lighted  street  looked  forbidding  and  forlorn,  for  the 
ugliness  of  his  surroundings,  although  famiUar,  had 
not  lost  its  power  to  depress  him  occasionally.  He 
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was  not  obliged  to  contemplate  it  long,  for  there  was 
a  noise  of  feet  pattering  across  the  hall  as  of  one  taking 
exceedingly  short  steps  in  running,  and  the  door 
opened.  The  opener  was  a  woman,  old  and  stooping, 
with  high  cheekbones,  a  sallow  complexion,  expres- 
sionless eyes,  and  a  mouth  whose  upper  lip  was  slightly 
twisted.  She  stood  suspiciously  in  the  half-open  door- 
way, peering  out,  breathless  from  the  effect  of  her 
run  up  the  passage. 

"Thank  you,  Chibby,"  said  Richard. 

"  Ah,  it's  you,  is  it,"  she  replied,  opening  the  door 
wider  to  permit  his  entrance.  "And  now  you're 
come  and  'ere  'ave  I  bin'  runnin'  up  and  down  all 
the  blessed  afternoon ;  what  with  the  postman  laundry 
gal  and  them  step  gals  I  ain't  'ad  a  minit's  rest. 
Trapesing  up  and  down  that's  all  it  is.  All  the  after- 
noon Master  Rudge,  and  there  you  'aven't  wiped  yer 
boots  and  why  do  yer  put  yer  'at  on  the  'all  table 
when  there's  an  'atstand  an  orgin  man  with  a  monkey 
nearly  druv  me  out  of  me  wits.  Knock  at  the  door 
so  ups  I  gits  and  I  runs— why  can't  yer  put  yer  'at  on 
the  stand— opens  the  door  and  me  'art  jumps  into  me 
mouth  and  me  eyes  goes  miles  out  of  me  'ead  as  I  sees 
a  monkey  a-grinnin'  at  me.  Music  I  says  'as  charms 
but  I'm  blest  if  that  thing  'as  and  your  face  ain't 
much  better.  And  the  bloke  'e  says  'oo  are  yer 
a-gettin'  at  ?  So  I  slams  the  door,  don't  leave  yer 
gloves  on  the  'all  table  'cos  I  won't  stand  it.  And 
step  gals  dozens  on  'em,  I  'ate  step  gals,  sluts,  that's 
what  they  are — sluts." 

Chibby,  the  domestic,  poured  out  this  monologue  in 
an  expressionless  mumble,  almost  devoid  of  stops,  and 
without  waiting  for  comment  or  reply,  doubled  up 
her  fists  and  bent  her  arms  from  the  elbow  like  a  pro- 
fessional runner,  pattered  along  the  passage  with 
quick  but  short  steps  that  gave  an  appearance  of 
speed  without  its  reality,  and  disappeared.  Richard 
said  nothing,  hung  up  his  coat,  wondering  vaguely 
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meanwhile  why  Chibby  existed,  and  then  putting  that 
insoluble  problem  behind  him,  turned  the  handle  of 
the  front-room  door  and  went  in. 

Sybil  was  seated  before  the  fire,  looking  through  a 
pictorial  postcard  album  with  the  young  man  who 
enjoyed  for  the  time  being  the  chequered  privilege 
of  her  affection.  Like  most  of  the  lower  middle-class, 
she  had  always  a  young  man  "  on  hand,"  and  a  great 
part  of  her  enjoyment  in  life  arose  from  the  amenities, 
quarrels,  and  reconciliations  provided  by  her  engage- 
ments. The  chapel  to  w^hich  she  "  belonged "  was 
the  unofficial  matrimonial  agency  of  the  dissenters  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  her  regular  attendance  was  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  fact. 

Her  present  fiance,  George  Carlo w,  had  occupied  that 
position  for  nearly  six  months,  and  she  was  already 
beginning  to  take  up  with  him  that  attitude  of  dis- 
illusionment which  presaged  a  series  of  storms  and  an 
irrevocable  parting.  He  called  almost  every  evening, 
leaving  the  room  about  ten  o'clock  with  Sybil  to  take  a 
farewell,  which,  in  the  words  of  Richard,  "  began  with 
subdued  mutterings  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
culminated  in  a  crescendo  of  agony  on  the  doorstep." 

Mr.  Densumbe  sat  opposite  Sybil,  smoking  a  pipe, 
and  occasionally  joining  in  the  conversation  centring 
around  the  various  theatrical  celebrities  whose  por- 
traits were  in  the  album.  His  wife  was  at  the  table, 
trying  to  mend  some  broken  china  with  a  patent, 
preparation  bought  at  a  coster's  stall,  which  failed  to 
make  good  the  eulogies  of  its  vendor. 

Richard  took  out  his  books  and  papers  and  prepared 
to  write,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  man's  ideal 
to  do  something  had  ousted  the  youth's  ideal  to  dream 
of  doing  something.  The  desire  to  use  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  in  his  so  severely  restricted  hours  of 
leisure  began  to  be  a  spur  urging  him  to  definite  action. 
Gifted  with  an  inquiring  and  reflective  mind,  he  had 
ranged  over  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  with  the  en- 
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thusiasm  and  superficiality  of  youth,  feeling  the  de- 
light of  embarking  upon  new  seas  of  knowledge  more 
than  that  of  a  complete  navigation  of  the  old,  with 
the  result  that  the  age  of  twenty-five  found  him 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  upon 
many  subjects  and  a  complete  grasp  of  none.  In  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  he  had  started  an  essay  upon 
each  subject  as  it  attracted  his  attention,  only  to 
abandon  it  as  a  new  star  arose  on  the  horizon  of 
thought ;  finding  consolation  for  his  inabihty  to  write 
profoundly  and  originally  on  the  old  subject  in  the 
enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  study  of  the  new. 

After  some  years  of  varied  enthusiasms  he  looked 
back  with  the  disillusioning  sense  that  they  had 
brought  him  but  small  profit.  True,  he  had  taught 
himself  French  and  German,  but  many  clerks  did  as 
much  to  get  a  "  place."  For  some  months  he  hovered 
over  the  seas  of  knowledge  he  had  so  eagerly  and 
superficially  traversed,  debating  whether  they  would 
repay  completer  investigation.  Finally  he  turned  to 
history,  and  after  reading  the  works  he  thought  neces- 
sary upon  a  certain  epoch  he  set  to  work  writing  its 
history  from  his  own  standpoint.  The  lectures  at 
which  he  met  Ethel  were  upon  the  epoch  he  had 
selected. 

His  essay  occupied  most  of  his  spare  time,  and 
although  the  thought  would  sometimes  come  that  all 
his  labour  might  be  fruitless,  yet  its  pleasure  and 
excitement  nourished  his  secret  hopes.  He  found 
that  his  previous  attempts  had  given  him  the  mastery 
of  the  instrument  which  conveyed  his  thoughts,  and 
the  ability  to  write  with  ease  and  smoothness  was 
an  additional  stimulant  to  his  ambition.  Until  he 
met  Ethel  the  truest  happiness  he  had  known  arose 
from  this  work,  which  in  sanguine  moments  he  deemed 
a  prelude  to  fame. 

He  sat  pen  in  hand,  being  under  the  compulsion  to 
think  vaguely  for  some  time  before  he  could  bring 
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himself  to  write,  and  followed  the  conversation  with 
the  air  of  being  detached  from  it. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  "said  Mrs.  Den- 
sumbe,  ceasing  from  her  work  in  despair,  "  I  can't 
make  these  things  stick,  and  yet  the  man  said  the 
stuff  would  stick  anything  in  a  few  seconds.  It's 
most  disheartening :  I'm  sure  I  must  have  been  trying 
for  nearly  an  hour.  He  had  a  plate  hanging  up,  too, 
mended  with  his  stuff,  after  having  been  broken  in 
half,  and  with  weights  hanging  on  the  bottom  piece. 
So  it  ought  to  be  all  right.  I  can't  make  the  man 
out." 

"I  can,"  said  Mr.  Densumbe.  "The  man  is  a 
rogue  and  he  has  taken  you  in.    It's  easy  enough." 

"I'm  sure  I  asked  him,"  said  Mrs.  Densumbe 
plaintively.  "  '  You're  certain  it'll  stick  ? '  I  said,  and 
he  said,  '  Gor  blimey,  mum,'  so  loud  that  I  didn't  like 
to  ask  him  any  more." 

"  Why  don't  you  throw  the  bits  away  ?  "  said  Sybil. 
"  They're  no  earthly  good." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  her  mother;  "but  I 
had  these  things  when  I  was  first  married,  and  I  don't 
like  to  let  them  go.  I'm  sure  it's  perfectly  dis- 
heartening the  way  things  get  broken  in  this  house  ;  I 
can't  keep  a  single  bit  of  decent  china.  I'm  certain 
no  one  could  be  more  careful  than  I  am.  It's  Chibby, 
I  suppose." 

"  As  Chibby  isn't  here  we  can  agree  it  is  she,"  said 
Sybil  cheerfully.  "  You  never  will  mend  them, 
mother,  and  it's  no  good  keeping  them.  You've  had 
them  on  hand  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  they 
only  lumber  up  the  place.  Isn't  that  one  lovely  ?  " 
she  said  to  George  Carlo w  as  she  turned  a  page. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "  spiffin'." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  said  trenchantly.  "  You're 
not  looking  at  the  one  I  mean,  and  the  one  you  are 
looking  at  is  perfectly  horrid." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  blushing.    "As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  I  thought  the  one  I  was  looking  at  not  up  to  much, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  contradict  you." 

''Don't  prevaricate,  George,"  said  Sybil  with 
severity.  ' '  How  can  I  reform  your  taste  unless  you  are 
honest  ?  If  you  disagree  with  me  about  the  one 
I  meant,  say  so,  and  I  will  prove  that  you  are  wrong." 

"  There,  George,"  said  Mr.  Densumbe.  "Whenever 
you  disagree  with  Sybil  you  are  wrong.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  you  were  unable  to  grasp  that  from 
the  first:" 

"It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Sybil,  smiling;  "but 
George  is  a  difficult  subject." 

"  I  was  not  really  looking  at  the  same  one  as  you," 
said  George  Carlow,  "  and  the  one  I  thought  that  you 
thought  was  good  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  I 
thought  that  you  thought  I  thought  " 

"That  will  do,  George,"  Sbyil  interrupted  with 
overwhelming  kindness.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  not 
quite  yourself  this  evening." 

"But  I  thought    you  thought  ^"   he  began 

desperately. 

"  That  will  do,"  she  interrupted  soothingly.  "  Never 
try  to  explain  things  when  you  are  not  quite  yourself. 
It  is  so  terrible  for  the  people  you  explain  them  to." 

"Perhaps  George's  tastes  are  as  good  as  yours," 
said  her  father,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  discomfited 
George,  "  if  I  may  say  anything  so  daring  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  meaning  of  spiffing  ;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  see  the  one  he  means  is  all  right." 

"  As  it  is  upside-down  to  you,"  Sybil  replied,  "  you 
can't  possibly  judge.  Besides,  I  must  insist  on  George 
liking  what  I  like." 

"Now  you  know  what  I  have  to  put  up  with, 
George,"  said  her  father. 

"I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Densumbe,  "I  never 
said  you  must  think  as  I  do.  No  one  could  ever  say 
that  of  me." 

"  You  can  afford  to  give  the  appearance  of  freedom," 
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said  her  husband,  smiling,  "  but  every  one  knows  how 
you  really  domineer." 

"I'm  sure,"  protested  Mrs.  Densumbe,  "it's  quite 
the  other  way  round.  You  know  when  we  bought 
this  very  china,  I  wanted  to  have  the  pink-and- white 
and  you  would  have  the  blue.  I  remember  the  way 
you  talked  at  the  shop,  making  out  you  had  no  will 
of  your  own  and  that  I  ruled  you  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
I  didn't  half  like  it  at  the  time — the  man  in  the  shop 
grinned  so.  The  pink-and- white  had  such  sweetly 
pretty  flowers  with  gold  tipped  buds,  and  the  blue 
was  dearer  too." 

"  I  don't  remember,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  but  I  expect 
it  was  quite  the  other  way  round,  and  you  twisted 
me  round  your  little  finger  as  usual." 

"  I'm  sure  "  began  his  wife,  when  Sybil  inter- 
rupted : 

"  Now,  mother,  he's  only  teasing,  and  if  you  answer 
he'll  go  on  all  night.  I  shall  never  allow  George 
to  tease  me  like  that." 

"  To  do  him  justice,"  said  her  father,  "  I  don't  think 
he'll  attempt  it ;  eh,  George  ?  " 

George  Carlow  made  no  reply,  but  attempted  a 
demonstration  of  affection,  which  Sybil  repressed. 

"  George  is  going  to  be  a  model  husband,"  she  said. 
"  At  present  I  am  educating  him  up  to  my  standard." 

"  Rather  too  dizzy  a  height  to  expect  him  to  reach, 
isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Densumbe. 

"My  precepts  will  be  reinforced  by  example,"  said 
Sybil  lightly.  "  Of  course  I  cannot  expect  George 
ever  to  attain  my  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  and 
balance  of  judgment,  but  I  must  make  the  best  of 
unpromising  material." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Densumbe,  rising,  "as  the  room 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  both  of  us  I  think  I 
will  go  out,  and  leave  you  the  space  to  which  your 
attainments  entitle  j^ou." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  his  wife,  "  Sybil  is  only  speaking 
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in  fun,  although  as  to  taste  I  think  she's  as  good  as 
anybody.  She  takes  after  me  in  that.  I  don't 
want  to  blow  my  own  trumpet,  but  I  flatter  myself 
I  know  as  much  about  taste  as  most  people.  And 
I've  always  taken  care  to  give  my  children  right 
ideas.  If  Sybil  had  seen  the  pink-and-white  china 
she  would  have  Hked  it  better  than  the  blue.  I'm 
always  sorry  when  I  think  of  those  gold- tipped  buds." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Densumbe,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Densumbe  rose,  a-nd  put  away  the  broken  china 
with  a  sigh,  to  which  her  inability  to  mend  it,  her 
regrets  for  the  pink-and-white,  and  her  consciousness 
of  the  purpose  for  which  her  husband  was  going  out, 
were  contributing  causes. 

Listening  to  this  trivial  talk  had  irritated  Richard 
so  much  that  he  started  to  write  as  a  means  of  escape, 
knowing  that  once  he  could  commence  writing  it 
would  cease  for  him. 

"  So  Ridge  has  started  at  last,"  said  Sybil.  "  I 
suppose  he  has  been  listening  and  despising  us,  and 
has  started  in  sheer  desperation.  I'm  anxious  to 
know  what  he  does  write  ;  he  never  shows  us  or  tells  us 
anything  about  it." 

"  I  only  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Densumbe  plaintively, 
' '  he  would  write  something  to  bring  in  money.  There's 
that  young  Rogers  at  the  chapel,  you  know,  Sybil ; 
I  heard  only  the  other  day  he  was  making  several 
pounds  a  week  by  writing  stories  and  articles  for  the 
penny  weeklies,  and  I'm  sure  he's  not  half  as  clever 
as  Ridge.  I'm  certain  Ridge  could  make  quite  a 
lot  of  money  if  he  would  only  do  the  same  instead  of 
always  bothering  about  things  no  sensible  person  is 
interested  in." 

"Mr.  Rogers  says  he  will  soon  be  able  to  give  up 
going  to  business  altogether,"  Sybil  said.  "  He  earns 
more  and  more  every  year.  He's  taken  to  writing 
those  penny  stories,  and  he's  making  money  fast." 

*' There  you  are,  you  see,"  exclaimed  her  mother 
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triumphantly.  "  If  Ridge  would  only  be  sensible 
and  write  about  things  people  are  interested  in  instead 
of  always  worrying  about  history  and  things  like  that, 
he  might  make  quite  a  lot  of  money.  I'm  sure  he's 
clever  enough  for  anything ;  and  what's  the  good  of 
being  clever  if  you  can't  make  money  out  of  it  ?  But 
it's  no  use  talking,"  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  "  he's 
so  obstinate." 

"  In  that  case,  why  do  you  ?  "  asked  Richard, 
smiling. 

He  had  listened  with  a  certain  amusement  and  a 
certain  impatience.  He  could  sympathise  with  his 
mother's  desire  that  he  should  use  what  talent  he 
might  possess  to  make  money,  knowing  full  well  that 
her  circumstances  forced  her  to  estimate  everything 
in  its  terms.  The  Mr.  Rogers  to  whom  she  referred 
was  a  hero  at  the  chapel,  and  his  making  money  by 
writing  penny  novelettes  gave  him  more  prestige 
than  if  he  had  ruined  himself  by  publishing  a  sjmthetic 
philosophy.  He  was  cited  at  the  chapel  as  an  example 
of  successful  cleverness,  and  the  amount  he  made 
mentioned  in  the  low  voice  of  awe  and  wonder.  Richard 
knew  he  was  himself  disliked  by  the  chapel  folk, 
because  he  never  attended  the  chapel  functions  except 
under  protest,  and  because  he  was  so  unlike  them  in 
every  respect.  They  could  pardon  him  his  non- 
attendance,  but  his  unlikeness  was  unforgivable, 
seeming  to  imply,  as  it  did,  a  reflection  upon  them- 
selves. It  was  true  Rogers  was  a  remarkably  clever 
young  man  who  made  money — oh,  quite  a  lot  of 
money — by  writing  stories,  they  reasoned,  but  he  was 
not  too  proud  to  be  one  of  them  and  attend  the  con- 
certs and  prayer  meetings,  whereas  Richard  held 
himself  aloof,  and  was  therefore  "  stuck  up "  and 
conceited.  Even  if  he  were  clever,  which  many 
doubted,  he  need  not  be  so  "  stand-offish." 

Richard  was  aware  that  his  mother  was  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  outshine  Rogers  as  a  penny  novelette 
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writer,  and  that  she  suffered  many  a  pang  when  the 
latter's  success  was  praised  in  her  presence.  He  could 
not  but  sympathise  with  her,  but  his  sympathy  never 
led  him  so  far  as  to  imitate  his  rival. 

"  It  does  seem  such  a  pity,  though,"  continued  his 
mother.  "  You  might  easily  make  more  money  than 
Rogers  if  you  only  put  your  mind  to  it,  for  I'm  sure 
you  know  more  than  he  does.  You  needn't  even 
write  stories  unless  you  like.  I  read  an  article  yester- 
day, '  Are  women  more  sentimental  than  men  ?  ' — 
so  cleverly  written,  I'm  sure  the  man  who  wrote  it 
must  have  got  quite  a  guinea  for  it.  But  you've  got 
such  funny  ideas,  I'm  sure  even  I  can  hardly  make 
you  out  sometimes.  I  was  talking  about  you  to  Mr. 
Culley  the  deacon  only  the  other  day.  He  asked  me 
why  you  never  went  to  chapel." 

"  The  girls  are  always  making  fun  of  you.  Ridge," 
Sybil  said.  "  They  all  think  you  fearfully  stuck  up. 
Clara  Burt  said  to  me  you  were  a  queer  one  and  no 
mistake,  and  then  she  giggled  in  such  a  horrid  way. 
I  felt  like  killing  her  !  " 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  you  don't  go  sometimes," 
Mrs.  Densumbe  said.  "  I  think  it's  so  sill}^  to  want 
to  be  different  from  every  one  else.  And  I'm  sure 
Mr.  King  preaches  beautiful  sermons.  I  can't  go 
often  myself,  but  when  I  do  I  always  enjoy  it.  I'm 
sure  I  shall  never  forget  that  one  on  the  men  with  the 
talents :  he  showed  so  beautifully  we  ought  to  use  our 
knowledge  and  cleverness  to  help  ourselves  in  life. 
Mr.  Culley  said  it  almost  looked  as  though  he  was 
thinking  of  Rogers,  and  I'm  sure  if  you'd  been  there 
you  would  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  it.  I  think  it's 
silly  and  wrong  to  try  to  be  different  from  other 
people.    It  isn't  Christian  either  !  " 

Richard  had  laid  down  his  pen,  and  he  listened  to 
her  with  an  irritation  he  was  careful  not  to  give  the 
vent  of  speech.  His  mind  wandered  away  beneath  her 
droning  words,  and  he  wondered  abstractedly  why  all 
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these  chapel  people  existed — with  their  narrow  ideas 
and  circumscribed  interests.  He  thought  of  the 
primitive  nebula  concentrating  into  stars  which  spun 
out  worlds,  and  wondered  what  functions  all  these 
people  performed  when  they  were  part  of  the  in- 
candescent gas  which  contained  the  promise  of  all  that 
is.  He  pictured  the  fiery  globes  whirling  down  the 
infinities  of  space  and  time,  and  wondered  whether 
the  object  of  that  mighty  evolution  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  chapel  with  small-minded  deacons  and  a 
tattling  congregation. 

He  smiled  at  the  incongruous  picture  of  his  mother 
and  Rogers  in  the  form  of  gas  whirling  swiftly  round  the 
sun,  and  wondered  why  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  should 
appear  to  him  so  unworthy  of  their  heritage.  He 
speculated  as  to  how  the  particles  of  Rogers  had 
become  detached  from  the  central  sun,  and  tried  to 
imagine  through  what  transformations  they  had 
passed  before  Rogers  himself  appeared— and  wrote 
penny  novelettes.  Was  primitive  man  conscious 
through  all  his  struggles  that  his  goal  was  Rogers 
and  penny  novelettes  ?  Where  were  the  particles  of 
Rogers  a  thousand  j^ears  ago,  and  where  will  they  be 
a  thousand  years  hence  ? 

Above  all,  why  did  Rogers  exist  ?  and  what  would 
he  think  if  he,  Richard,  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  Rogers, 
£eons  and  seons  ago  you  were  a  superheated  gas, 
whirhng  at  lightning  speed  on  your  own  axis,  until 
you  were  spun  off  from  the  central  body  and  gradually 
cooled  doAvn,  until  you,  my  dear  Rogers,  dwelt  side  by 
side  with  yourself  as  sohd  and  gas  ;  and  then  you  were 
a  tree  and  an  animal  and  probably  many  human  beings, 
until  you  finally  became  Rogers  and  wrote  penny 
novelettes.  And  all  the  time,  my  dear  Rogers,  you 
were  part  of  the  chapel  and  the  deacons  and  your 
penny  novelettes,  and  they  were  part  of  you,  and  you 
all  flowed  in  and  out  of  one  another  unceasingly. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  all?  " 
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And  he  smiled  at  the  speech  he  might  make  to 
Rogers. 

"  It's  -all  very  well  for  you  to  smile,  Ridge,"  con- 
tinued his  mother,  "  but  I  do  wish  you  wou.ld  think 
about  it  seriously.  You  sit  there  writing  night  after 
night,  nobody  knows  what  about,  but  what  we  do 
know,  at  any  rate,  is  that  you  don't  get  anything  out 
of  it.  Why  don't  you  write  an  article  about  some- 
thing interesting.  '  Should  women  smoke  ?  '  for 
example  ?  I'm  sure  any  number  of  editors  would  be 
glad  to  have  it,  and  pay  well  for  it,  too." 

"  Do,  Ridge,"  Sybil  exclaimed.  "  What  fun  it  would 
be  to  see  something  of  yours  in  print !  But  you  will 
write  about  history  and  philosophy  and  such  rot.  I 
wonder  you  can  waste  your  time  over  such  nonsense." 

"And  then,"  thought  Richard,  "how  do  we  know 
what  we  may  go  to  make  in  the  future  ?  Perhaps 
— horrid  thought— I  may  join  with  Rogers  to  make 
some  tree  or  animal  ?  I  wonder  whether  my  particles 
would  refuse  to  unite  with  his  ?  And  where  are  my 
ancestors  now ;  is  there  any  part  of  them  in  him  ? 
Where  is  my  grandfather  ?  " 

"It  would  be  so  nice,"  his  mother  said,  "  if  you 
could  get  a  little  money  that  way — we  could  give  up 
letting  the  top  room — and  later  you  might  even  get 
your  Hving  at  it,  like  Rogers  is  going  to  do.  I'm  sure 
there's  not  so  very  much  in  him  after  all ;  you're  twice 
as  clever  as  he  is,  only  you  simply  won't  use  your 
cleverness.  I'm  sure  it's  not  for  the  want  of  my  asking 
you — no  one  can  say  /  don't  do  my  duty.  But  then 
you're  so  obstinate;  you  sit  there  and  say  nothing, 
and  then  go  on  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  hadn't  spoken. 
And  I'm  only  doing  it  for  your  own  good.  Some  day 
you  may  be  sorry  you  didn't  follow  my  advice.  But 
you  will  go  your  own  way,  wasting  money  on  lectures 
and  what  not.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  you 
are  not  listening  to  me  now." 

"  Yes,  I  am,  mother,"  he  replied,  wondering  whether 
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his  grandfather  entered  to  any  extent  into  the  com- 
position of  the  pen  lying  before  him. 

"  And  what  is  the  end  of  it  all  ?  he  thought. 
"  The  same  as  the  beginning  ?  Do  I  and  Rogers  and 
the  chapel  all  go  back  finally  to  incandescent  gas  ?  ^ 
A  kind  of  mental  vertigo  seized  him ;  his  mother  s 
voice  was  an  irritation  so  acute  as  scarcely  to  be  borne, 
and  the  smoke  of  his  irritation  threatened  to  smother 
the  flame  of  his  thought.  It  cost  him  an  effort  to  turn 
a  smiling  face  to  her,  but  knovvdng  the  futihty  of  speech 
he  was  able  to  keep  silence. 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  you  have  come  to  have  sucJi 
strange  ideas,"  Mrs.  Densumbe  went  on  ;  "  there's  not 
a  single  subject  on  which  you  think  as  others  do.  I  m 
sure  I  brought  you  up  well,  and  always  tried  to  give  you 
right  and  proper  ideas.    No  one  can  say  it  is  my  fault. 

"  But  then  there  may  be  something  permanent  amid 
all  this  change,"  thought  Richard.  "  Perhaps  my 
mind  always  has  existed  and  always  ^\^ll  ?  Where 
was  it,  then,  when  everything  was  m  a  state  ot  in- 
candescent gas  ?  And  has  Rogers's  penny-novelette 
mind  always  existed  ?    That  is  an  awful  thought ! 

"  I  suppose  it's  those  French  books  that  give  you 
such  strange  ideas,"  continued  his  mother,  who  thought 
all  French  books  perverted  and  improper.  Mr. 
Culley  doesn't  like  you  reading  so  much  French.  He 
says  everything  any  right-minded  person  ought  to  read 
has  been  written  in  English,  and  he  doesn't  hold  with 
reading  French.    He  said  he  would  speak  to  you 
about  it.    I  felt  so  awkward  while  he  was  speaking 
—I  hardly  knew  what  to  say— and  all  the  others 
standing  around  too."  „ 
"  Now  Ridge,"  said  Sybil,  "  we  await  your  defence. 
"  He  won't  make  any,"  Mrs.  Densumbe  said  aggriev- 
edly.    "  He  just  hstens,  and  then  goes  on  m  the  same 

And,^on  the  whole,  that  is  what  Richard  thought  it 
best  to  do. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Those  to  whom  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
compulsion  to  do  certain  unpalatable  things  in  the 
same  way  day  after  day  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  oblivion  in  which  is  shrouded  the  greater  part  of 
the  waking  day  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  The  division  of  the  day  into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  larger  given  to  work  for  others  in  return  for 
a  wage  and  the  other  to  recreation  and  meals,  tends 
to  draw  a  line  of  cleavage  through  the  life  of  the  wage- 
earner.  The  life  of  business  is  sharply  divided  from 
that  of  the  home,  and  in  but  few  cases  do  the  interests 
of  the  one  mingle  with  those  of  the  other.  For  eight 
or  more  hours  of  every  day  the  lives  of  the  great 
majority  are  passed  amid  surroundings  in  which  they 
have  little  or  no  human  interest,  and  that  part  they 
can  call  their  own  is  so  short  that  it  gives  but  small 
room  for  the  play  of  human  interest  and  passion. 
Their  business  life  is  a  monotony  of  necessity,  and  as 
they  become  reconciled  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  years 
their  duties  become  merely  mechanical  and  their 
lives  seem  to  flow  on  and  on,  its  events  leaving  no 
trace  of  their  passage. 

To  Richard,  whose  hold  on  life  was  more  through 
ideas  than  through  actions,  this  was  especially  so, 
and  often  during  his  ten  years  at  business  would  he 
look  back  to  his  first  entry  into  the  office  and  marvel 
that  he  could  find  so  few  events  between  them  and  the 
date  of  his  retrospect.  Month  followed  month,  and 
year  engulphed  year  in  the  mechanical  exercise  of 
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duties  which  left  no  trace  on  the  memory,  so  that  his 
business  hours  seemed  to  have  had  no  place  m  his 
life  Sometimes  a  terror  would  seize  him  as  he  reahsed 
that  the  best  hours  of  his  life  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  mere  struggle  for  existence,  and  his  a,s  yet  un- 
broken spirit  chafed  against  the  iron  necessity  which 
cribbed  and  confined  him.  v  „v.t 

During  his  boyhood  he  had  been  full  of  exuberant 
vitaUty,  and  although  to  a  certain  extent  studious, 
his  main  delight  was  in  physical  exercises.    At  the 
cheap  private  school,  and  later  at  the  free  school,  he 
was  the  leader  in  every  game,  and  his  mental  powers, 
although  undeveloped,  confirmed  his  ascendancy  over 
his  school-fellows.    Robustness  of  frame  and  crude 
health  strengthened  by  constant  exercise  carried  him 
through  boyhood  without  serious  illness,  but  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  school  an  accident  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks  and  to  the  house 
for  a  still  longer  period.    Suddenly  debarred  from  the 
snorts  which  had  been  his  main  enjoyment,  the  intel- 
lectual side  came  perforce  to  the  fore,  reading  became 
his  sole  diversion,  and  turned  his  development  in  a 
new  direction.    The  dormant  powers  of  his  naind 
awoke,  and  kindled  a  cui-iosity  which  never  tired. 
Before  the  accident  he  had  been  a  careless  and  light- 
hearted  boy  living  for  the  moment  and  with  no  thought 
beyond  ;  he  emerged  from  it  a  thoughtful  and  studious 
vouth-a  conscious  unit  in  his  little  world.  That 
world  expanded  with  time,  and  he  moved  m  it  more 
and  more  freely-his  mind  always  more  freely  than 
his  will :  that  was  not  so  strong  as  when  he  was  a  fight- 
hearted  boy,  for  reflection  tends  to  sap  insidiously  the 
power  of  will,  making  one  more  disposed  to  dream 

than  to  do.  ,       ,  ,  -d-  i.    j  „ 

Much  reading  and  reflection  brought  Richard  to  a 
consciousness  of  life,  to  an  understanding  of  the  wor  d 
in  which  he  moved.  Not  that  he  was  so  umformly 
happy  as  in  his  boyish  days,  for  the  power  to  reason  and 
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reflect  brings  with  it  higher  raptures  and  deeper  sorrows 
than  can  be  experienced  by  the  average  of  humanity. 

Richard  was  tall  and  well  built,  but  for  the  student's 
stoop,  with  a  pale  and  intelligent,  rather  than  hand- 
some face.  Sybil  called  his  face  "  doubtful,"  that  is^ 
one  which  she  could  not  conscientiously  praise,  and 
yet  one  in  which  she  could  point  to  no  glaring  defect. 
Hotly  pressed,  she  said  she  had  been  carried  away 
by  sisterly  partiality  in  her  general  estimate  ;  and  more 
hotly  pressed,  amid  much  laughter  was  unable  to  hold 
up  the  defective  feature  or  features  to  public  scorn. 
Richard  maintained  he  was  justified  in  thinking  she 
had  exaggerated  her  sisterly  partiality,  and  the  dispute 
was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  by  both  sides.  His 
sister  finally  conceded  that  he  was  not  bad  looking 
on  the  whole,  and  although  he  protested  against  the 
"  on  the  whole,"  which  he  said  had  all  the  spitefulness 
of  the  saving  clause,  yet  the  concession  was  felt  by 
both  combatants  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  permanent 
peace.  In  the  glow  of  amiability  occasioned  by  the 
peace  conference  she  acknowledged  he  was  good  looking, 
but  hinted  darkly  that  she  could  reopen  hostilities  on  the 
battleground  of  his  nose.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
exactly  the  same  shape  as  hers,  and  the  lady  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  without  further  argument. 

Richard,  then,  was  handsome,  with  a  reservation  in 
disfavour  of  his  nose  ;  for  Sybil  had  personal  if  not 
sisterly  partiaHty.  In  social  intercourse  he  was  in- 
variably bright  and  smiling,  for  although  possessed 
of  one  of  those  mobile  and  sensitive  temperaments 
whose  hours  of  hope  are  paid  for  by  moments  of 
depression  he  was  always  outwardly  cheerful,  and 
would  pass  through  a  period  of  depression  without 
his  real  mood  being  suspected  even  in  his  family  circle. 

A  meeting  had  been  arranged  with  the  Professor, 
and  on  the  appointed  evening  Ethel,  whose  eyes 
danced  with  anticipation  of  amusement,  ushered  him 
into  the  study  in  Bloomsbury.    His  first  feeling  was 
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one  of  regret  that  he  had  no  such  room  to  which  to 
pursue  his  studies.    All  his  writing  was  done  m  the 
living-room  at  home,  subject  to  interruptions  from  his 
mother  and  Sybil,  and  occasional  descents  on  the 
part  of  Chibby.    Here,  however,  there  was  everything 
a  student  could  desire,  quiet,  comfort,  light,  and 
rows  on  rows  of  books.    He  felt  a  pang,  into  which 
entered  a  Uttle  envy  and  a  great  longing    He  gave 
an  involuntary  sigh,  glanced  at  the  desk  at  which 
Ethel  presumably  wrote,  trying  to  associate  it  with 
her  and  then  his  eyes  were  arrested  by  the  Professor, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  before  the  fare. 

The  Professor's  head  was  raised  buoyantly  to  meet 
the  impact  of  a  new  personality,  and  his  whole  form 
radiated  the  pleasure  he  expected  to  derive  from  its 
dissection.  A  brightness  hung  around  him  so  unmis- 
takably that  the  beholder  felt  almost  surprised  it  was 
not  a  visible,  tangible  thing,  and  before  he  spoke  he 
conveyed  subtly  the  impression  that  he  held  in  leash 
the  swift  and  eager  hounds  of  wit  and  humour,  ot 

irony  and  satire.  , 

The  poise  of  his  head  was  a  provocation  to  battle  , 
its  fixed  and  limpid  brightness  an  omen  of  victory, 
the  ioyous  eagerness  of  his  mien  radiated  a  serene 
self-confidence,  and  the  smile  upon  his  hps  was  a 
certificate  of  the  inexhaustibility  of  his  armoury. 
That  unanalysable  something  which  is  called  person- 
ality flashed  and  radiated  from  him  surrounding  him 
with  a  kind  of  supersensible  halo  which  lifted  him  to 
a  high  plane  of  light  and  brightness.    The  beholder 
came  back  to  the  word  "  radiance  "  with  a  sense  of 
its  incompleteness,  yet  with  the  sense  it  was  the  one 
which  best  conveyed  the  general  effect,  for  no  descrip- 
tion, however  searching  and  however  minute,  could 
render  that  effect  adequately. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  powerful  not  only  in 
physique,  but  by  the  general  impression  he  created. 
Indeed,   his  form,  although  grandly  proportioned, 
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scarcely  seemed  large  enough  for  the  personality  it 
contained.  He  was  not  handsome;  the  force  and. 
power  mirrored  in  his  face  had  in  them  something 
even  repellent,  did  not  the  sightless  eyes  quickly  soften 
the  repulsion  into  pity.  His  hair  was  a  naturally 
curly  mass  of  inextricably  confused  dark  brown  locks, 
flauntingly  flung  up  as  an  aggressive  assertion  of  an 
extravagant  personality,  of  which  every  twist  and  curl 
was  an  epitome.  The  forehead  was  broa^d  and  noble, 
and  the  death-in-life  of  the  eyes  beneath  stabbed 
the  beholder  with  a  pang  at  their  incongruity  with 
the  radiant  vitality  of  every  other  feature  of  the 
powerful  and  masterful  face.  The  mouth  was  small 
and  extraordinarily  mobile,  exceedingly  seldom  was  it 
free  from  the  sunshine  of  a  smile,  and  the  animation  of 
the  face  appeared  to  be  centred  in  it,  in  default  of 
the  non-revealing  eyes.  The  power  of  the  face  was 
intensified  by  its  being  clean  shaven,  there  seeming 
to  be  no  shield  between  the  beholder  and  its  brilliance. 

At  times  he  would  lean  slightly  forward  and  listen 
intently,  like  an  animal  who  hears  a  sound  it  is  anxious 
to  locate  ;  and  then  sink  back  as  though  the  desired 
discovery  had  been  made.  He  had  a  full,  deep, 
sonorous  voice,  which  soared  easily  into  the  heights 
and  rested  in  the  deeps  with  a  secure  sense  of  its 
power.  The  effect  it  produced  was  remarkable, 
giving  the  impression  that  if  he  chose  to  raise  it  to  its 
full  compass  all  infinity  would  be  filled  with  its  thunder. 
It  was  an  expression  of  his  personality,  and  his  train- 
ing and  experience  as  a  lecturer  had  made  it  a  perfect 
instrument,  every  word  was  isolated  and  replete  with 
power. 

"This  is  Mr.  Densumbe,"  said  Ethel,  "of  whom  I 
have  spoken.    Mr.  Densumbe — Professor  Snaggs." 

"  Snaggs  me  no  Snaggs,"  he  said.    "  My  Eyes  have 
told  me  of  your  husk,  Mr.  Densumbe.    I  can  find  out 
for  myself  whether  there  is  a  kernel.    Eyes  !  " 
Yes." 
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"  Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Drannle." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Ethel,  and  introduced  Richard. 
Mr.  Drannle  was  a  short,  fair  man,  with  a  pleasant 
rather  than  intelligent  face,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  tradcvsman  in  a  small  way  of  business.  He 
sat  by  the  fire  opposite  the  Professor,  with  a  sniall 
table  at  his  side,  upon  which  stood  a  decanter  of  wine 
and  four  glasses. 

"  Now,"  the  Professor  said,  "  we  know  one  another, 
that  is,  we  know  the  tickets  the  world  has  hung  round 
our  necks.  Mine,  labelled  Snaggs,  is  a  smoke  in  my 
nose.  Were  we  four  ordinary  people  we  should  be 
content  to  know  the  tickets  only,  but  not  being  ordinary 
people  we  shall  go  further  and  attempt  to  dissect  each 
other's  hearts.  I  await  the  dissection  with  equa- 
nimity. Every  intelHgent  man  is  an  enigma  to  him- 
self, and  ensuring  that  he  shall  be  so  to  others  is  a 
constant  dehght  to  him." 

"  Would  you  like  to  feel  Mr.  Densumbe's  bumps  ?  " 
asked  Ethel,  smiling. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied.  "  Besides,  I  know  most  of 
them  already.  "  Amativeness  is  a  recent  development." 

Richard  could  not  forbear  starting  and  turning 
quickly  to  look  at  Ethel,  who,  however,  showed  no 
consciousness  of  any  hidden  meaning  in  the  Professor's 
remark.  As  he  did  so  the  latter  leaned  forward  like 
an  animal  on  the  qui  vive,  and  then  sank  back  with  a 
satisfied  air, 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Densumbe,"  he  said.  "  I  infer 
you  wear  a  double  collar.  I  have  often  thought  I 
would  write  a  treatise  on  collars  and  the  expression 
of  emotion,  with  a  special  section  devoted  to  double 
collars.  I  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with 
that  view,  and  correlated  various  emotions  with  the 
creaking  of  the  collar  of  the  persons  who  experienced 
them.  My  other  work  unfortunately  left  me  no  time 
to  pursue  the  ramifications  of  so  vast  a  subject." 
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It  certainly  seems  foolish  for  a  man  who  can 
write  history  to  fuss  about  collars,"  Mr.  Drannle  said. 

"  You  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  universe 
is  an  order,"  said  the  Professor  with  smooth  deprecia- 
tion, "  and  that  everything  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  everything  else.  Nothing  is  too  small  for  a 
really  great  mind,  for  the  smallest  event  epitomises  the 
laws  which  govern  the  universe.  Had  I  been  able  to 
study  collars  exhaustively  I  should  have  become  a 
better  historian.  It  does  not  matter  how  trivial  is 
the  subject  in  which  one  studies  the  relation  of  cause 
and  e£fect,  the  resultant  brain-sharpening  is  of  use  in 
any  department  of  knowledge." 

"It  is  extraordinary  how  popular  those  double 
collars  have  become  lately,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  rather 
at  a  loss 

"  Drannle  thinks  so  much  more  quickly  than  we 
can,"  the  Professor  said  to  Richard,  "  that  an  untrained 
mind  cannot  leap  the  abysses  of  his  speech.  Because 
things  are  clear  to  him  he  thinks  they  must  be  so  to 
others;  not  allowing  for  his  own  superior  mental 
agility.  His  swift  and  eager  mind  can  leap  any 
hiatus,  and  make  his  conversation  a  chain  of  pure  gold. 
He  leaves  out  the  leaden  links.  What  he  means  is, 
of  course,  that  following  upon  what  I  have  just  said, 
the  growing  popularity  of  double  collars  impHes  a 
radical  change  of  the  modern  mind  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  universe." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Drannle  wisely. 

"  My  dull  and  halting  mind  has  long  bathed  m  the 
lambent  flame  of  Drannle's  intellectual  splendour," 
the  Professor  continued,  "  and  I  have  learnt,  though 
but  imperfectlv,  to  supply  the  leaden  links  in  his  cham 
of  conversational  gold.  But  you,  Mr.  Densumbe 
must  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and  during  that  I  shall 
have  to  explain  the  Hghtning  play  of  his  mind,  and 
bridge  the  abysmal  chasms  of  his  thought.  Drannle, 
proceed." 
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"My  father  always  wore  a  single  collar,"  said 
Drannle,  letting  this  praise  pass  with  a  modest  con- 
sciousness of  desert. 

"I  can  see  I  shall  have  to  protect  our  friend  from 
your  irony,"  the  Professor  said  laughingly.  "Your 
labouring  the  point  is  a  callous  and  cynical  reflection 
upon  his  power  of  comprehension.  Your  irony  is 
delicate  and  subtle,  but  I  will  not  have  Mr.  Densumbe's 
feeHngs  wounded  in  such  a  revoltingly  insidious 
manner." 

"  I'm  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  Mr.  Densumbe's 
feelings,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  startled  and  abashed. 
"  I  only  said  my  father  used  to  wear  a  single  collar." 

"  Now,  Drannle,"  the  Professor  exclaimed  severely, 
"  that  might  impose  upon  him,  but  I  know  your  cynical 
artfulness  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  it.  I  think  you 
might  keep  the  dagger  of  your  irony  from  beneath  his 
fifth  rib  until  you  know  him  a  little  better.  Use  your 
sarcasm  on  an  old  friend  like  me,  but  spare  a  compara- 
tive stranger." 

"Well,"  said  the  badgered  Mr.  Drannle,  "I  don't 
know  what  I've  said,  but  if  I've  hurt  Mr.  Densumbe's 
feelings,  I  am  sorry." 

"  You  haven't,"  said  Richard,  smiling. 

"  You  are  more  poHte  than  honest,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, laughing.  "  He  has  let  you  down  easily, 
Drannle.  But  you  must  really  be  careful  how  you 
use  your  remarkable  powers  of  irony  and  sarcasm." 

"  But  there  was  nothing  in  what  I  said,"  protested 
Mr.  Drannle,  flustered.  "I  thought  we  were  talking 
about  collars." 

"The  Ughtning  of  your  wit  and  irony  plays  over 
every  subject,"  the  Professor  said,  "  and  you  do  not 
always  know  whom  it  strikes.    Be  careful." 

Mr.  Drannle  sat  silent;  looking  half-frightened, 
half-pleased,  and  wholly  deceived  by  the  Professor's 
solemn  fooling. 

"  You  mean,"  Richard  said  to  the  Professor,  "  that 
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a  historian  should  have  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
human  character,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  how 
trivial  are  the  subjects  upon  which  it  has  been 
sharpened  and  developed." 

"  Show  me  a  man  who  can  do  anything  with  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  ideas  underlying  it,  and  L  shall 
hail  him  as  a  great  historian  in  embryo,"  replied  the 
Professor.    "  Let  us  talk  about  criminals." 

Richard  was  surprised,  but  as  Ethel  did  not  appear 
to  be,  and  Mr.  Drannle  smoked  placidly,  he  inferred 
that  such  abrupt  transitions  were  not  new  to  them. 

"  I  want  to  talk  about  criminals,"  continued  the 
Professor,  "  because  I  contemplate  having  one  here. 
I  have  a  partiality  for  criminals,  having  powerful 
criminal  instincts  which  my  blindness  has  unfortu- 
nately prevented  me  from  gratifying." 

"  Really,  my  dear  Professor,"  Mr.  Drannle  expostu- 
lated, "  are  you  not  going  a  little  too  far  ?  I  know 
you,  and  am  aware  you  do  not  always  mean  what  you 
say,  but  Mr.  Bensumbe  does  not,  and  he  might  think 
you  are  in  earnest." 

"  He  would  be  right,"  the  Professor  said.  "  I  am 
always  in  earnest.  I  have  no  fear  of  shocking  Mr. 
Densumbe — it  would  not  be  easy." 

Richard  smiled. 

"  Mr.  Densumbe,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  is  a 
young  man  who  smiles  often  and  laughs  seldom,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  easily  shocked.  His  readiness  to 
smile  shows  that  he  has  a  defective  sense  of  moral 
values,  and  is  not  easily  startled  by  outrageous 
opinions.    You  are  not  shocked,  Mr.  Densumbe  ?  " 

"  No — only  amused." 

"  Eyes,"    asked   the   Professor,    "is   Mr.  Den- 
sumbe blushing  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no." 

"  Good,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  felt  another 
bump." 

"Still,"  Mr.  Drannle  said,  "I  can't  think  you  in 
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earnest.    No  one  would  say  such  a  monstrous  thing 

seriously."  „ 

"  Like  most  revoltingly  cynical  and  heartless  men, 
said  the  Professor  with  enjoyment,  "  Drannle  is  a 
hypocrite.  With  that  clear  and  keen  insight  which 
is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics  he  knows 
that  his  own  character  is  a  compound  of  sly  artful- 
ness, despicable  cunning,  and  revolting  hypocrisy. 
The  sword  of  his  desolating  logic  cuts  to  the  heart  of 
any  problem— as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
collars— and  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  nefarious 
despicableness  of  his  own  character.  But  his  worst 
characteristic  is  his  unctuous  hypocrisy.  He  masks  his 
depravity  beneath  an  assumption  of  goodness,  and 
defends  in  theory  the  good  he  outrages  in  practice. 

"  Oh  I'm  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  Mr.  Drannle  ex- 
postulated, though  but  feebly.  "  You  exaggerate  my 
bad  points.  Of  course  I  don't  pretend  to  be  perfect, 
but  still,  you  do  overdo  it."  tt  i. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  the  Professor.  Unctuous 

hypocrisy.^  you  would  believe  me,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Drannle.  "I  may  only  be  an  ordinary  man,  after 
all  " 

I  see  it  is  no  use,"  the  Professor  said  sadly  ;  "  you 
will  not  even  throw  off  the  mask  with  such  an  old 
friend  as  I.    Have  some  wine  ?  "  ^ 

Mr    Drannle  poured  himself  out  wme,  secretly 
gratified  at  his  inabihty  to  convince  his  jesting  tor- 

^^'^We  are  not  talking  about  criminals,"  interjected 

Ethel.  .1 

"  Thank  you.  Eyes,"  the  Professor  said  approvingly. 
"  You  are  not  without  a  certain  vein  of  sense.  But 
Drannle  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  and  I  was  led 
away  to  talk  of  him  by  association  of  ideas  We 
will  return  to  the  main  question,  and  consider  it  tirst 
from  the  general  point  of  view  and  then  in  connection 
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with  my  particular  case.  Now,  any  one  who  studies 
Jiistory  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart  and  those  of  his  fellows,  sees  in  it  a  vindication 
of  his  own  moral  ideas.  But  those  who  have  probed 
the  human  heart  know  that  man  is  half  angel  and 
half  devil,  and  history  the  record  of  the  war  between 
these  two  sides  of  his  nature.    Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Drannle. 

"  Great  men  can  be  divided  into  three  classes,"  the 
Professor  continued,  "  those  who  are  more  angelic 
and  less  diabolic  than  the  normal  man,  those  who  are 
more  diabolic  and  less  angelic,  and  those  more  angelic 
and  more  diabolic.  Outside  these  three  classes  comes 
the  normal  man,  whose  divinity  and  devilry  are  evenly 
balanced.  Between  the  first  two  of  these  three 
classes  there  is  httle  essential  difference — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  man  may  belong  to  both  in  different  periods 
of  Kfe — but  the  third  contains  the  very  greatest  men. 
With  my  characteristic  modesty,  I  place  myself  in  the 
last  section.  Drannle  is  in  the  second,  but,  with  a 
revolting  combination  of  brazen  impudence  and  sly 
cunning,  makes  every  effort  to  induce  us  to  believe  he 
is  in  the  first." 

"  You  are  really  overdoing  it,"  said  Mr.  Drannle 
with  a  smirk. 

"  Ignoring  Drannle's  miserable  attempt  at  evasion," 
the  Professor  continued  with  a  smile  :  "I  pass  on. 
Our  saints  and  good  men  come  into  the  first  class, 
generally  after  a  youthful  excursion  into  the  second, 
and  our  criminals  come  into  the  second,  sometimes 
after  having  shown  a  tendency  to  enter  the  first. 
But  our  quintessential  great  men  never  go  out  of  the 
third." 

"  Of  course  not,"  Mr.  Drannle  interjected. 

"  My  remarks  are  addressed  in  the  main  to  Mr. 
Densumbe,"  said  the  Professor  smoothly.  "  I  have 
long  given  up  all  hope  of  teaching  you  anything." 

Mr.  Drannle  sipped  his  wine  with  a  satisfied  un- 
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consciousness  of  any  ambiguity,  and  looked  surprised 
when  the  Professor  burst  into  a  tornado  of  Whter. 
Richard  could  not  forbear  joining  m  his  mirth,  although 
he  felt  that  only  long  friendship  could  condone  it. 
He  had  not  that  excuse,  but  Mr.  Drannle's  bewilder 
ment  was  so  genuine  and  so  comic  that  he  could  not 
Xin  from  that  tribute  to  the  Professor's  fantastic 
and  extravagant  humour.  .  i,„ 

"  Have  some  wine,"  said  the  Professor,  when  he 
had  paid  his  own  joke  a  large  tribute  of  merriment. 
"  I  haven't  finished  this  yet,  thank  you. 
"Have  some  more  as  soon  as  you  have.  Jivery 
saint  is  a  potential  criminal  and  every  criminal  is 
a  potential  saint.    Even  Drannle  sly  and  unctuous 
hypocrite  as  he  is,  has  potentiahties  of  sainthood 
and  if  my  example  and  precept  ever  move  his  indurated 
heart  he  will  become  a  saint.    Those  whom  I  place  in 
the  third  section  are  both  crhninals  and  samts,  with- 
out ever  becoming  entirely  one  or  the  other.  This 
dual  nature  enables  them  to  understand  those  who 
embody  each  of  its  aspects,  that  is,  the  criminals 
and  thl  saints.    It  also  enables  them  to  understand 
the  ordinary  man,  whose  qualities  are  theirs  in  a  lesser 
degree.    Shakespeare  was  m  this  class.    So,  as  I  have 
already  said,  am  I.   That  is  why  I,  who  am  a  crmiinal 
and  a  saint,  have  a  partiality  for  crimmals.   I  have 
also  a  partiality  for  saints."  it  ?  " 

"  That  sounds  rather  contradictory,  doesn  t  it  ( 

said  Mr.  Drannle,  puzzled. 

"  Exactly ;  that  is  why  it  is  true.  Drannle,  with 
incoiparabi;  insight  brings  out  the  truth  of  my  r  - 
marks  with  the  simplicity  of  gemus.  The  wine  is 
insniring  you,  Drannle.    Have  some  more. 

"Not  yet,  thanks,''  he  replied.  "It  was  only  a 
fhmiiyht  that  occurred  to  me." 

*''"  lour  thoughts  are  pearis,"  the  Professor  sajd 
urbanely.  "  One  of  the  swine  thanks  you_  My 
partiality  for  criminals  has  been  intensified  by  my 
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historical  studies,  for  they,  having  greater  initiative, 
energy,  and  will  than  the  normal  man  evenly  com- 
pounded of  angel  and  devil,  have  necessarily  played 
a  large  part  in  history.  The  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  our  modern  civilisation  has  been  largely  built  up 
by  criminals  naturally  inspires  a  certain  sympathy 
with  them.  That  will  do  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject,  and  brings  us,  of  course,  to  Mrs.  Bridgeport." 

"Mrs.  Bridgeport !  "  repeated  Richard,  puzzled  at 
the  strange  conclusion  to  what  he  regarded  as  a 
farrago  of  nonsense. 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  the  Professor  severely, 
"  that  you  did  not  know  that  all  my  remarks  led  up 
to  Mrs.  Bridgeport  ?    I  am  disappointed  in  you." 

In  his  bewilderment  Richard  was  about  to  say 
something  which  would  have  provided  an  opening  for 
the  Professor's  extravagant  and  fantastic  teasing,  had 
not  Ethel  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  shaken  her  head, 
and  smiled. 

The  Professor  leaned  forward  and  listened  intently. 

"  Eyes,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  you've  put  on  that 
silk  blouse  again.    I  warned  you  that  it  betrayed  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  put  it  on  because  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  I  like  Miss  Garnett  in  it,"  Mr.  Drannle  said  gal- 
lantly.   "  It  becomes  her." 

"I  like  it  too,"  said  the  Professor.  "It  helps  me 
to  get  my  knife  into  her  brain." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Drannle  looked 
puzzled  and  the  Professor  thoughtful,  while  Richard 
and  Ethel  smiled  to  each  other. 

"  A  clandestine  correspondence  of  nods,  winks,  and 
smiles  is  particularly  irritating  to  the  blind,"  the  Pro- 
fessor said  with  sudden  severity.  "  Mrs.  Bridgeport 
is  a  Buddhist  with  a  strong  desire  to  attain  Karma. 
Her  outlook  upon  the  universe  is  permeated  by  an 
Eastern  quietism.  She  has  grasped  the  great  truth 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  act  without  injuring 
one's  fellow-creatures,  and  her  deep-seated  altruism 
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leads  her  to  act  as  little  as  possible.  So  I  have  some- 
times to  go  without  my  dinner." 

"  She  is  your  cook,"  said  Richard,  enlightened. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  a  Buddhist,"  Mr.  Drannle 
said. 

"Neither  does  she,"  said  the  Professor.  Have 
you  wine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

"When  I  want  a  meal,"  the  Professor  contmued, 
"Mrs.  Bridgeport  is  frequently  trying  to  attain  what 
I  think  is  called  Yoga.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  her. 
She  has  attained  to  a  view  of  the  universe  which  I  do 
not  hold  myself,  but  which  I  admire  in  others." 

"I  always  thought  she  was  quite  an  ordinary 
woman,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Drannle. 

"  That  shows  you  have  never  brought  your  powerful 
and  original  mind  to  the  study  of  her,"  the  Professor 
said  reprovingly.  "  Curiously  enough,  there  is  also  a 
certain  Greek  strain  in  Mrs.  Bridgeport,  which  con- 
trasts strangely  with  her  Buddhistic  tendencies.  At 
certain  times  she  worships  the  god  Bacchus,  and 
when  under  his  influence  she  is  quite  different  from 
the  Mrs.  Bridgeport  of  everyday,  and  develops  cory- 
bantic  tendencies.  The  last  time  the  god  descended 
she  danced  up  and  down  the  passage  outside  this  room 
singing  comic  songs,  and  wound  up  by  challenging  me 
to  a  personal  encounter." 

"  She  was  drunk,"  cried  Mr.  Drannle  with  the  air 
of  one  making  a  discovery. 

"Your  intuition  is  at  fault,"  the  Professor  said 
urbanely.  "  How  can  you  insinuate  that  of  the  blame- 
less lady  I  have  been  describing  !  Even  if  you  dis- 
agree with  her  religion  you  need  not  make  a  mock 
of  it  " 

"  i  thought  she  must  have  been  drunk,"  Mr.  Drannle 
said,  half  doubtful  and  half  apologetic. 

"  You  will  soon  be  if  you  keep  on  demanding  wme, 
the  Professor  said,  smiling. 
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"  Demanding  !  "  he  echoed  in  bewilderment.  "  It 
is  you  who  press  it,  on  me." 

"  All  these  things  make  Mrs.  Bridgeport  an  inter- 
esting study,,"  the  Professor  continued.  "  However, 
I  have  plumbed  her  character  by  now,  and  am  be- 
ginning to  resent  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  go 
without  my  dinner  occasionally.  So,  to  use  a  piece  of 
Shakespearean  slang,  I  have  resolved  to  fire  her  out. 
Which  brings  me,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  Toby." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Richard  slyly. 

The  Professor  smiled. 

"  In  philosophy  Toby  is  a  realist,"  he  said.  "  While 
he  was  dressing  me  yesterday  I  proved  to  him  con- 
clusively that  he  didn't  exist,  but  his  philosophic 
realism  is  so  strong  that  he  only  said  I  was  joking. 
Provisionally  accepting  his  existence,  I  taught  him 
Aristotle's  test,  and  let  him  demonstrate  to  himself 
that  he  had  two  noses.  He  was  temporarily  staggered, 
but  his  unconquerable  realism  reasserted  itself,  and  he 
declared  it  was  all  nonsense — he  only  possessed  one 
nose.  All  my  irrefutable  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
two-nose  theory  left  him  unconvinced." 

The  Professor  was  obliged  to  break  off  in  order  to 
show  Mr.  Drannle  how  to  cross  his  index  and  middle 
finger,  and  so  produce  the  illusion  of  feeling  two  sur- 
faces. The  latter  was  interested  and  surprised,  but 
in  spite  of  the  Professor's  arguments  he  proved  as 
realistic  as  Toby. 

"  In  his  philosophy  of  life  Toby  is  a  communist," 
went  on  the  Professor  when  he  was  tired  of  teasing 
Mr.  Drannle  on  his  scepticism,  "  and  believes  that  all 
things  should  be  held  in  common.  Applying  his  theory 
to  a  practical  point,  as  all  philosophers  should,  he 
abstracted  a  half  sovereign  from  my  coat  pocket  this 
morning.  He  is  consistent,  and  above  all  things  I 
admire  consistency.    Consequently  I  admire  Toby." 

"  But  he  is  a  thief,"  cried  Mr.  Drannle,  shocked. 
You  have  some  strange  ideas,"  the  Professor  said 
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pityingly.    "I  have  already  explained  that  he  is  a 

communist."  ,     ,   ,       i  -^^4-^ 

Mr  Drannle  made  no  reply,  but  made  a  sign  to 
Richard  and  Ethel  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced.   The  Professor  smiled  and  pressed  him  to  take 

more  wine.  _  ,    „  ,  ^      t  orvi 

"Much  as  I  admire  Toby,"  he  continued,     I  am 
sufficiently  under  the  sway  of  current  ideas  to  object 
to  having  money  abstracted  from  my  pocket.  So 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  Shakespeare  to 
Tobv    Under  these  circumstances,  having  to  hre  out 
both  my  menials,  I  thought  I  would  combine  their 
duties  in  one  person-and  get  in  occasional  help,  bo 
we  come  round  to  criminals  again." 
"  I  don't  see  how,"  Mr.  Drannle  said. 
"  Do  not  carry  your  artfulness  to  the  point  of  pre- 
tending not  to  see  the  obvious  "  the  Professor  said 
severelv      "  You  will  overreach  yourself  some  day. 
There  is  an  agency  or  society  of  some  kind  for  finding 
situations  for  ticket-of-leave  men.    I  have  ^ritten-or 
Eyes  has  written-for  a  specimen,  and  he  may  be 
here  at  any  moment."  , 
"  Monstrous  !  "  Mr.  Drannle  exclaimed. 
"  But  you  may  only  get  another  Toby,"  said  Richard, 
after  glancing  at  Ethel  for  confirmation  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's words.  _     -r  1  4.  t^Ktt 
"  Possibly,"  he  replied.    "  But  I  hope  not.  Toby 
is  in  too  immature  a  stage  of  commumsm  to  be  an 
interesting  study.    He  applies  his  theones  as  ar  as 
he  grasps  them,  poor  fellow,  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand them  sufficiently  to  apply  them  m  a  scientific 
manner.    And  he  has  not  had  enough  P'^^c* 
technique  of  his  art  to  become  f JJ^"!'^.^ 
was  nearly  half-way  downstairs  I  difnctly  heard  the 
chink  of  coin  as  he  felt  in  my  pockets,  and  hi^^^Pl^ 
to  various  questions  about  the  weather  I  put  to  him 
Sterwards,Ven  psychologically  jntf^eted  proved 
conclusive^  that  he  had  been  what  Drannle  would 
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call  stealing.  I  can't  have  inartistic  work  like  that— it 
revolts  me." 

"  I  should  prefer  it  under  similar  circumstances," 
said  Richard  with  a  smile. 

"Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,"  quoted  the  Professor  solemnly. 

"  But  this  wasn't  worth  doing  at  all,"  Mr.  Drannle 
exclaimed  with  violence. 

*'  You  show  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  way 
in  which  society  has  been  built  up,"  the  Professor  said 
pityingly.  "  It  was  built  up  precisely  on  Toby's 
method,  but  the  builders,  being  practical  men,  had 
the  foresight  to  make  the  State  declare  the  half  sove- 
reign theirs  after  they  had  stolen  it.  Unscrupulous 
and  deceitful  as  you  are,  Drannle,  I  am  surprised  to 
find  you  attacking  the  basic  idea  of  our  civilisation. 
Drannle,  you  are  an  anarchist !  Your  theory  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  steal  saps  the  very  foundations 
of  society." 

"  You  are  a  clever  man,  I  know,"  Mr.  Drannle  said, 

but  you  will  never  persuade  me  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  steal." 

"  If  your  own  observation  cannot,  then  I  cannot," 
the  Professor  agreed. 

"At  any  rate  I  am  not  an  anarchist,"  said  Mr. 
Drannle  forcibly. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Professor  ac- 
commodatingly. The  principles  of  anarchy  are  so  mild 
and  gentle  that  they  present  no  attraction  to  a  man 
of  my  violent  nature.  My  rampant  egoism  and  un- 
governable intellectual  violence  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  present  constitution  of  society.  Anarchists  are 
far  too  mild  for  me." 

"  I  abhor  their  abominable  theories,"  Mr.  Drannle 
said  forcibly. 

"  If  their  theories  were  abhorrent  and  abominable 
I  should  like  them,"  the  Professor  said,  "  but  unfor- 
tunately they  are  not.    It  is  a  great  pity." 

5 
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"But  they  throw  bombs  and  things,"  exclaimed 

Mr.  Drannle. 

"  That  is  their  practice,  and  is  highly  commendable, 
but  we  were  discussing  their  theories.    I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  observed  that  theory  and  practice 
are  always  in  disaccord.    The  theory  of  our  present 
society  is  peace  on  earth,  goodmll  to  men.    It  is  a 
very  good  theory,  but  unfortunately  it  necessitates 
huge  armies  and  navies,  and  crushes  the  nations  be- 
neath the  burden  of  their  support.    The  theory  of 
anarchy  is  perfect  freedom  and  universal  love,  there- 
fore anarchists  throw  bombs.    The  only  way  to  stop 
them  doing  so— supposing  that  desirable— would  be 
to  persuade  them  to  adopt  a  violent  and  bloodthirsty 

theory  of  society."  .     „  tit 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  wme,  Mr. 
Drannle  said  doubtfully,  "but  I  am  afraid  I  don't 
quite  follow  you." 


CHAPTER  V 

Richard  had  followed  the  Professor's  conversation 
with  unfailing  interest  and  occasional  amazement,  but 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Drannle  was  teased  and  tormented 
made  him  chary  of  exposing  himself  to  similar  attacks. 

Had  Ethel  spoken  he  might  have  been  encouraged 
to  participate,  but  she  had  been  for  the  most  part 
silent,  looking  at  him  occasionally  to  share  his  amuse- 
ment or  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  Professor's  pro- 
nouncements. 

The  latter  was  such  an  odd  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
perversity,  his  conversation  teamed  with  such  arrant 
nonsense  leavened  with  brilhant  good  sense,  and  ap- 
peared so  fundamentally  insincere  and  aimed  at  effect 
that  Richard  could  not  fathom  how  much  of  it  was 
seriously  meant,  if  any. 

^  The  Professor  had  said  many  things  he  should  have 
liked  to  pursue  further,  but  an  unusual  shyness,  com- 
bined with  the  fear  of  being  ridiculed,  prevented  him 
from  the  risky  adventure.  As  Mr.  Drannle  retired 
from  the  conversation  temporarily  after  his  professed 
inability  to  understand  it,  Richard  made  up  his  mind 
to  speak,  but  before  he  could  do  so  the  Professor  was 
off  again.  ^ 

"The  study  of  history,"  he  said,  "inspires,  as  I 
have  said  before,  a  certain  sympathy  with  criminals. 
When  we  realise  that  civilisation  has  largely  been  made 
by  them,  we  cannot  but  do  them  homage.  The  super- 
ficial observer  would  think  they  have  at  all  times 
been  in  revolt  against  society,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

67 
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Most  criminals  have  been  upliolders  of  the  social 
order,  and  it  is  only  during  times  of  confusion  and 
stress  that  the  better  elements  have  prevailed.  Even 
then  the  triumph  of  the  good  has  been  but  ephemeral 
The  only  society  having  any  possibility  of  permanence 
is  one  founded  upon  injustice."  • 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  commg  up 
ffallantlv  to  the  scratch. 

^  "Tf  society  be  founded  upon  injustice,  those  whom 
its  injustice  favours  are  interested  in  its  preservation. 
They  control  the  machinery  of  government  and  mam- 
tain  the  institutions  by  which  they  benefit_    But  it 
society  be  founded  upon    ustice,  none  is  mterested 
in  its  permanence.    Justice,  being  the  concern  of 
every  one,  receives   attention  from  no  one,  and 
Zdlty  cAmhles  to  pieces  until  it  is  reorganised 
upon  an  unjust  basis.    Unjust  people,  bemg  m  a 
sense  criminals,  it  follows  that  criminals  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  evolution  of  society^ 

<' You  said  just  now,"  objected  Eichard.  finding 
voice  at  last,  "that  theory  and  Practice  are  always 
in  disaccord.  In  that  case,  if  your  criminal  be  practi 
cal  he  will  not  aid  your  study  of  theory,  and  if  theoreti- 
cal wiU  give  no  practical  events  for  your  observation. 
ifhTcore  from^  prison  he  will  probably  be  stronger 

on  the  practical  side."  ,  .    j        „  f„iw " 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  explained  more  fully, 
said  the  Professor,  pleased.    "It  is  possib  e  for  one 
man  to  apply  his  theories  with  some  consistency  It 
difficult  for  two  of  similar  ideas  acting  m  concert  to 
carry  out  their  ideas  consistently.    If  one  man  pos- 
sess Js  one  unit  of  inconsistency  then  two  men  acting 
in  concert  possess  four,  four  men  ^'^^^f ' 
When  you  arrive  at  a  society  formed  of  an  enormous 
number  of  units,  the  amount  of  inconsistency  m  its 
customs  and  institutions  is  simply  appalling.  All 
civilisations  are  a  mass  of  inconsistencies. 

Richard  was  still  unsatisfied,  but  as  he  was  seeking 
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,^  ■ .  ■ 

words  in  which  to  put  liis  objections  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  street  door. 

"  Aha  !  "  the  Professor  exclaimed,  "  my  criminal !  " 

He  leaned  forward  and  listened  intently  a  moment. 

"Mrs.  Bridgeport  is  trying  to  attain  Karma,"  he 
said,  "  and  Toby  is  out  spending  my  half  sovereign." 

The  knocker  sounded  again. 

"  Eyes,"  said  the  Professor,  *'  do  you  mind  admit- 
ting my  criminal  ?  " 
Ethel  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  You  have  a  thousand  and  one  objections  to 
everything  I  have  said,"  the  Professor  remarked  to 
Richard  smilingly.  "  I  am  rejoiced,  but  we  must 
postpone  our  quarrel  for  the  present." 

Ethel  reappeared,  admitting  a  prosperous-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  carrying  a  tall  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
with  a  heavy  gold  chain  stretched  across  an  expansive 
waistcoat  which  spoke  eloquently  of  well-being. 

"  Good  evening,"  the  Professor  said  blandly,  "  are 
you  a  criminal  ?  You  are  not !  What  a  pity  :  I 
wrote  for  one." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  it  is  not  our  custom  to  send  the  men 
in  the  first  place.  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Society,  and 
have  come  to  talk  over  the  ma^tter  with  you." 

"Ah!"  the  Professor  said  smoothly.  "You  are 
a  parasite  upon  the  criminal  classes.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  give  up  that  secondary  and  degrading  position, 
and  become  a  criminal  yourself.  One  of  those  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  injustice,"  he  continued,  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  others  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

The  agent  bowed  doubtfully  and  looked  about  him, 
ill  at  ease. 

"  I  have  here,"  he  said  at  a  loss,  "  papers  relating 
to  some  of  the  cases  upon  our  books." 

The  Professor's  hearing  was  so  keen  that  he  heard 
the  movement  of  the  agent's  arm  as  he  held  out  the 
papers. 

"  I  am  blind,"  he  said  smoothly,  "  otherwise  my 
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name  would  probably  be  upon  your  books.    Oblige  me 
by  reading  the  particulars  of  one  of  your  worst  cases. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    I  did  not  notice.    I  am 

^^He  turned  to  Richard,  raising  his  eyebrows  in  puzzled 
interrogation,  and  the  latter  made  him  a  sign  to  con- 
tinue.   The  Professor  smiled. 

"  You  said  a  bad  case  ?  "  queried  the  agent  tenta- 
tively. 

"  Certainly— one  of  your  worst. 

"  Here  is  one,"  said  the  agent,  di'awing  a  paper  from 
his  notebook  and  putting  the  latter  upon  the  table  near 
Mr  Drannle.    "  Reginal  Montmorency  Glansm. 

"  Better  than  Snaggs,"  interjected  the  Professor. 

"  Not  certain  whether  that  is  his  real  name.  Height, 
five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  dark  brown  hair  and 
eyebrows,  sUght  dark  moustache,  brown  eyes,  short 
turned-up  nose,  large  mouth  and  chin,  slight  scar  on 
left  temple;  bad  teeth." 

-  What's  the  significance  of  that  ?      the  Professor 

broke  in  suddenly. 

"  Well  sir,"  the  agent  replied,  rapidly  becoming  un- 
nerved, experts  say  that  is  one  of  the  signs  denoting 
criminal  tendencies." 

"Aha,  Drannle,"  said  the  Professor,  pleased  at 
getting  the  reply  he  wanted.  "I  remember  your 
teeth  are  bad.    That  confirms  my  opinion  of  you. 

The  agent  glanced  apprehensively  at  Mr.  Drannle, 
and  edged  away  slightly  towards  Richard.  The  Pro- 
fessor smiled.  -.  Tvr  1 

"My  dear  Professor,"  expostulated  Mr.  Drannle, 
"if  every  man  with  bad  teeth  is  a  criminal  there  are 

plenty  about."  , 
"I  rely  upon  the  authority  of  experts,    was  the 

calm  reply.    "  Go  on." 

"Has   an   engaging    and  attractive  manner— is 

plausible  and  easy  of  speech.  Smiles  frequently  when 
speaking." 
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Is  that  another  sign  ?  "    the  Professor  asked 
eagerly. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Another  hideous  fact  comes  to  light.  I  said  only 
half  an  hour  ago  that  Mr.  Densumbe  smiled  often. 
Mr.  Densumbe,  you  have  criminal  tendencies." 

"  What  can  I  say  against  the  evidence  ?  "  Richard 
said,  smiling. 

The  agent  glanced  at  him  apprehensively,  then  at 
Mr.  Drannle,  and  edged  nearer  the  door.  The  Pro- 
fessor smiled. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  agent,  obviously  uneasy. 
"  Speaks  like  a  man  of  good  education  ;  is  fond  of 
dress,  and  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  Would  pass 
anywhere  as  a  gentleman." 

"  No  one  could  say  that  of  me,  thank  God,"  the  Pro- 
fessor exclaimed.    "  Proceed.    What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  Was  valet  to  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk,  and  ab- 
sconded with  fifty  pounds  in  money  and  all  the 
jewellery  and  plate  he  could  conveniently  carry." 

"  Very  good  !  " 

"  All  efforts  to  trace  him  were  unsuccessful,  and  he 
managed  to  dispose  of  the  swag  without  detection." 

"  Splendid !  I  like  the  word  swag.  It  sounds 
opulent  and  suggestive.  Proceed." 

"  Two  years  later  he  forged  the  signature  of  a  Lon- 
don solicitor,  and  drew  five  hundred  pounds  from  his 
bank.  The  forgery  was  discovered,  and  he  was  arrested 
at  Liverpool  on  his  way  to  America.  The  offence  was 
connected  up  with  the  former  one,  and  he  received  a 
heavy  sentence.  After  serving  his  time  he  came  into 
our  hands,  having  professed  a  desire  to  reform." 

"  Pish  1  the  man's  a  fool,"  the  Professor  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  agreed  the  bewildered  agent.  "  We 
found  him  a  situation  and  he  kept  straight  for  nearly 
two  years,  but  at  last  his  old  habits  proved  too  strong." 

"  That's  better  !  " 
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"  He  introduced  two  of  his  pals  into  his  employer's 
house,  bound  and  gagged  him  and  made  off  with 
everything  easily  portable." 

"  Pals  !  "  repeated  the  Professor  with  gusto.  "  It 
is  remarkable  what  meaning-packed  words  are  used 
by  people  who  really  live  instead  of  playing  at  life 
like  most  of  us.    Was  he  caught  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  quarrelled  with  one  of  his  pals  over 
the  division  of  the  swag,  which  bred  such  ill-feeHng 
that  the  man  informed  against  him.  So  he  came  on 
to  our  books  again." 

"  So  his  pal  informed  against  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  split." 

"  Ah,  that  was  the  word  I  wanted.  Swag,  pals,  and 
spht— what  a  powerful  and  suggestive  vocabulary  strong 
men  have  !    Did  he  profess  repentance  this  time  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  but  we  don't  attach  much  importance 
to  thaty 

"  No  ;  he  only  did  so  before  to  get  a  situation  where 
he  could  work  out  his  philosophy  of  Ufe  with  advan- 
tage.   How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"  Fifty-two." 

"  Good.  At  that  age  he  is  as  Httle  likely  to  change 
his  way  of  life  as  a  judge  of  the  same  age  is  his.  Do 
you  find  situations  for  judges  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  the  agent  replied  in  a  shocked  voice. 

"  Supposing  a  judge  has  bad  teeth  and  smiles  often 
when  speaking — do  you  not  put  him  on  your  books, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  startled  agent. 
"  You  only  attend  to  criminals  who  have  been  in 
prison  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  must  miss  a  great  many  interesting  cases," 
the  Professor  said  blandly.  "Mine,  for  example. 
What  is  his  philosophy  of  the  universe  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  bewildered  agent. 

The  Professor  repeated  the  question. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  embarrassed 
agent ;  "  but  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  the  Professor  said  pityingly,  "  that 
you  neglect  so  important  a  factor  !  You  cannot  ex- 
pect to  understand  your  cases  unless  you  know 
whether  they  take  a  materialistic  or  idealistic  view  of 
the  universe.  You  would  not  treat  a  mystic  the  same 
as  a  realist,  nor  one  who  had  a  philosophy  of  crime 
the  same  as  one  who  committed  crimes  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.    That  last  is  why  I  should  commit  them." 

"  The  Society,"  said  the  more  and  more  bewildered 
agent,  speaking  by  rote,  "was  founded  with  the 
object  of  helping  those  who  manifested  a  desire  to 
reform.  Its  agents  meet  the  men  as  they  come  out 
of  prison,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  them 
from  relapsing  into  the  ways  which  brought  them 
there.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  president  is  the  Duke  of  Norford- 
shire,  and  it  has  many  influential  supporters." 

"Drannle,"  said  the  Professor,  "kindly  give  this 
worthy  and  intelligent  man  a  glass  of  wine." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  agent.    "Your  health, 
sir. 

"Do  you  take  any  steps  to  secure  a  good  supply 
of  criminals  ?  "  asked  the  Professor  extravagantly. 
"For  example,  if  the  number  on  your  books  went 
down  to  zero  would  the  duke  commit  a  crime  in  order 
to  provide  scope  for  the  activities  of  your  Society  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  the  agent  exclaimed,  revolted. 

"Presumably  the  duke  knows  that  the  mere  fact 
of  his  existence  is  a  guarantee  that  a  good  supply  of 
criminals  will  always  be  forthcoming,"  the  Professor 
said  urbanely.  "  His  Grace  and  the  criminal  are  the 
positive  and  negative  poles  of  society,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  one  presupposes  that  of  the  other.  As 
the  duke  is  the  stronger  and  has  been  able  to  legalise 
his  depredations,  I  respect  and  admire  him.  Have  you 
ever  felt  any  inclination  to  become  a  burglar  ?  " 
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"No,  sir."  .    1     i  Tr, 

"You  are  destitute  of  a  sense  of  adventure.  In 
these  humdrum  days  of  commercialism,  burglary  is 
the  only  profession  open  to  a  man  of  a  romantic  and 
adventurous  temperament.   My  incurable  romanticism 
and  innate  love  of  adventure  would  have  drawn  me 
to  it  were  not  my  blindness  an  obstacle  to  success 
in  such  a  profession.    In  our  modern  world  men 
similar  to  those  who  have  built  up  our  empire-Drake 
Hawkins,  Clive,  and  others  of  an  adventurous  and 
unscrupulous  character-are  nearly  all  ^'^'^gl^'lf ;  Jt' 
civilisation  expands,  and  the  area  of  adventure  becomes 
more  and  more  restricted,  potential  empire  builders 
and  new  world  discoverers  can  only  satisfy  their 
instincts  in  some  such  profession  as  burglary. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  the  agent  said  lamely. 
"  Exactly  "  the  Professor  said.    "  If  you  should  ever 
have  a  more  than  usually  violent  and  de^perate  burglar 
upon  your  books,  let  me  know.    I  should  like  to  study 
at  first  hand  the  psychology  of  our  fe^t  empire 
builders.    The  great  burglars  of  tlie  Pf  ^^m 
and  conquerors-received  the  praise  of  their  coiitem- 
poraries,  and  were  certain  of  the  applause  of  posteiitj  . 
but  their  modei-n  successors  are  treated  as  social  out- 
casts, only  a  historian  like  myself  appreciating  ttor 
real  greatness.    But  I  am  allowing  the  fascination  of 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  to  draw  me  away 
from  the  practical  matter  for  which  I  summoned  you. 
Let  us  have  some  more  of  your  cases. 

The  agent  drew  further  papers  from  his  note-book 
and  ran'over  the  details  of  several  cases,  with  niay 
interruptions  from  the  eccentric  Professor    The  latter 
suddenly  thought  of  the  theory  that  criminals  were 
scapegoats  on  whom  were  laid  the  sms  of  society 
and  fuded  their  altruism  in  subordinating  their  selfish 
Lterests  to  its  welfare.   This  theory       du^  t  on 
fondly,  developing  it  with  great^  grasp  f  det^^^  ^"^^^ 
wealth  of  illustration.   His  exuberant  dehght  at  its 
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discovery  bordered  on  the  childish,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  used  it  to  tease  and  bewilder  the  agent  filled 
Richard  with  wonder. 

"  I  like  the  first  one  best,"  said  the  Professor  at 
last.  "  Let  us  go  back  to  him.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  his  childhood,  or  of  the  time  immediately 
previous  to  his  first  ingenious  and  praiseworthy  pecca- 
dillo ?  " 

No,  sir.  He  keeps  an  obstinate  silence  about  his 
connections  and  early  life.    He  may  be  of  good  birth." 

"  I  think  I  will  try  him.    What  can  he  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  he  is  fairly  well  educated,  and  might 
even  be  able  to  undertake  a  secretary's  duties.  He 
has  learnt  to  plait  mats  and  do  a  little  carpentering 
in  prison,  and,  indeed,  I  think  him  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  do  almost  anything." 

"  Or  anybody,"  the  Professor  interjected.    "  Go  on." 

"  But  if  you  will  excuse  me  saying  so,  sir,  I  should 
not  reconmiend  him.  You  see,  sir,  your  being  blind — 
excuse  me,  sir — will  give  him  a  pull.  He  might  take 
advantage  of  it." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  ?  "  the  Professor  asked 
pityingly.  "  My  power  is  psychological  and  without 
limit.  If  I  cannot  dominate  him  he  is  free  to  murder 
me.  I  should  enjoy  being  murdered  by  a  personality 
stronger  than  mine.    It  would  be  a  privilege." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  agreed  the  non- comprehending  agent. 
"  He  ought  to  make  a  good  attendant  to  you,  sir, 
for  he  has  had  experience  as  a  valet.  But  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  his  going  wrong." 

"  Can  he  darn  socks  ?  "  the  Professor  asked  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

The  unfortunate  agent  started  violently. 

"Well,"  he  stammered,  "I  don't  know  for  certain, 
sir,  but  I  should  think  so.  Yes,  I  should  think  I 
might  almost  say  so.    I  think  he  must." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  Professor  pityingly,  "  that 
your  organisation  does  not  make  a  point  of  finding 
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out  ?  After  all,  we  are  all  liable  to  commit  crimes, 
but  very  few  of  us  can  darn  socks." 

"I  must  say,  sir,"  the  goaded  agent  expostulated 
with  some  resentment,  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
have  to  answer  such  questions.  My  Society  is 
always  anxious  to  place  men  in  a  right  relation  to 
possible  employers  by  giving  all  reasonable  informa- 
tion, but  your  questions  are— excuse  me,  sir— quite 
unreasonable.  Most  of  the  people  I  have  to  visit  pro- 
fess the  highest  admiration  for  the  work  and  aims  of 
the  Society,  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist ; 
but  you— if  you  will  excuse  me,  sir— take  up  a  most 
unusual  attitude.  I  must  say  I  think  the  question  of 
his  being  able  to  darn  socks  quite  unimportant." 

"  He  disparages  socks,"  the  Professor  said  sadly. 
"  But  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient  energy  and  strength 
of  will  to  be  a  burglar  would  disparage  anything." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  keep  to  the  point  ?  "  asked 

Ethel  gentlv. 

"  Eyes,"  said  the  Professor,  "  you  have  a  defective 
sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  things,  but  I  pardon 
that  on  account  of  your  sound  business  instinct.  I 
engage  Reginald  Montmorency  Glanson,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  agent,  "  upon  the  strict  understanding 
that,  should  he  turn  out  less  unsatisfactory  than  your 
report  promises,  you  will  provide  some  one  worse." 

He  went  on  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  engagement, 
keeping  strictly  to  the  point,  although  an  occasional 
irritable  drumming  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  showed  a 
repressed  desire  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  realm 
of  theory  and  paradox. 

"  That  is  all  settled,"  he  said  at  length,  "  and  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  engaged  one  of  your  cases, 
I  hope  you  will  treat  me  with  special  consideration 
should  my  name  ever  come  upon  your  books.  You 
will  then,  if  you  have  taken  my  counsels  to  heart, 
make  a  point  of  finding  out  my  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  and  whether  I  can  darn  socks." 
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The  unfortunate  man  made  no  reply,  but  put  away 
his  pocket-book,  took  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  go. 

"  You  should  take  a  course  in  philosophy,"  said 
the  Professor  imperturbably,  "  and  commit  a  crime  or 
two  if  possible.  No  man  ought  to  deal  with  criminals 
who  hasn't.  One  of  the  indispensable  qualifications 
of  a  judge — or  any  man  having  to  do  with  criminals- 
is  that  he  should  have  served  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
The  dictates  of  humanity  demand  that." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  agent.  "  Good  evening,  sir." 
Mr.  Densumbe,"  the  Professor  said,  "  oblige  me 
by  taking  this  worthy  and  intelligent  man  as  far  as 
the  door.  Had  I  given  him  wine  proportional  to  his 
deserts  he  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  reach  it. 
His  implied  theory  that  injustice  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  society  commands  my  admiration  and 
respect,  although  his  views  on  socks  are  not  as  sound 
as  I  could  wish." 

Richard  rose  to  comply,  and  the  agent,  after  wishing 
the  others  good  evening,  followed  him  from  the  room. 
As  they  went  out  the  Professor  said  in  a  stentorian 
voice : 

"  Impress  upon  your  organisation  the  necessity  of 
considering  socks." 

The  agent  was  silent  until  they  reached  the  door, 
when  he  said  respectfully, 

"  Your  father,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.    No  relation." 

He  appeared  relieved,  and  after  a  moment's  inde- 
cision, said : 

*'  Bit  balmy  on  the  crumpet,  isn't  he,  sir  ?  " 

"  We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  mad,"  said  Richard 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Well,  I'm  blest,"  said  the  agent,  left  alone  on  the 
step.    "  Two  of  'em." 

And  after  standing  a  moment  to  reconstruct  his 
shattered  universe  he  went  thoughtfully  away. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Richard  ran  buoyantly  upstairs,  and  smiled  as  he 
saw  on  entering  the  room  that  Mr.  Drannle  was  pourmg 

himself  out  wine.  .   .  i 

"  Drannle  has  been  giving  his  views  on  criminals, 
said  the  Professor,  "  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they 

are  worthy  of  him."  -,  i  -^u 

-I  was  only  saying,"  explained  Mr.  Drannle,  ^v^th 
the  modesty  of  conscious  merit,  "  that  criminals  ought 
to  be  punished.  I  abhor  theft  and  detest  murder. 
The  Professor  has,  of  course,  been  joking,  but  such 
abominable  things  ought  not  to  be  said  even  m  jest. 
Where  should  we  all  be  if  we  allowed  crime  to  go 
unpunished?  What  would  become  of  us  ?  L^f^  would 
not  be  worth  Uving.  Although  I  quite  agree  with  the 
aims  of  this  Society,  and  applaud  its  efforts  to  hnd 
work  for  men  who  have  been  in  prison  which  mil 
enable  them  to  live  honest  lives,  yet  at  the  same  time 
I  think  that  every  one  who  does  wrong  should  be 
punished.    Any   other   position   is   monstrous  and 

abominable."  .  ,    _  ,^ 

"How  would  you  have  punished  Wilham  the 
Conqueror,"  the  Professor  asked  smoothly,  "  who  stole 
England  and  murdered  thousands  to  do  it  ?  " 
"  Ah,  that's  different." 

"  Exactly  Which  means  you  do  not  really  believe 
that  every  one  who  steals  or  murders  should  be  pun- 
ished What  you  mean  is  that  all  in  revolt  against 
a  system  of  society  which  you  have  accepted  ^vithout 
reflection  should  be  punished.    A  natural  view  1  But 
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envisage  it  clearly ;  do  not  be  afraid  to  look  it  in 
the  face.  It  means,  in  the  ultimate,  that  you  are 
as  much  a  criminal  as  any  of  the  so-called  criminal 
class." 

"  Nonsense,"  Mr.  Drannle  said  decidedly.  "  I  really 
think  you  go  too  far  sometimes,  Professor.  There  have 
always  been  wicked  and  violent  men  since  the  world 
began,  and  always  will  be,  I  suppose,  and  it  is  only 
right  they  should  be  punished.  To  say  I  am  one  of 
them  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about 
things,  it  is  true,"  he  continued,  with  a  shght  smirk, 
"  and  I  may  be  a  bit  of  a  diaboHst — I  think  that  is 
the  word  you  used  once — but  to  call  me  a  criminal  is 
quite  beside  the  mark." 

"  Exactly,"  agreed  the  Professor,  who  enjoyed  this 
method  of  disconcerting  an  adversary.  "  But  to  call 
criminals  those  who  fight  in  the  only  really  practical 
way  against  a  system  in  which  you  happen  to  acquiesce 
is  also  beside  the  mark.  If  they  were  on  top  it  is 
tJiey  who  would  be  right.  I  admire  your  being  on  top, 
Drannle,  and  approve  of  your  determination  to  stop 
there,  l3ut  do  not  let  your  sly  and  artful  nature  lead 
you  to  talk  cant  about  it.  Every  one  who  is  on  top 
is  in  a  sense  right,  but  only  so  long  as  he  is  on  top. 
If  Harold  had  won  the  battle  of  Hastings  William  the 
Conqueror  would  have  come  down  to  us  as  WilHam 
the  Burglar." 

"  Perhaps,"  admitted  Mr.  Drannle  grudgingly,  "  but 
somehow  it's  different  from  what  I  mean." 

"  You  are  shocked  because  I  tell  you  that  your 
point  of  view  is  not  necessarily  right.  That  is  natural 
in  one  who  is  not  a  historian.  I  thought  the  same 
before  I  became  one.  Most  people  instinctively  take 
the  view  that  their  point  of  view  is  the  right  one  and 
binding  upon  others,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  you  outside 
yourself  to  train  you  in  mental  gymnastics.  Mr.  Den- 
sumbe  is  a  new  pupil  in  my  school  of  mental  gymnas- 
tics, and  I  could  tell  him  something  which  would  make 
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him  realise  the  importance  of  following  the  lessons 
closely." 

Ethel  blushed  vividly.  . 
"  Eyes  has  been  through  the  course,"  he  contmued, 
"  and  is  even  qualified  to  teach.    I  mentally  write  out 

her  diploma."  .         t>-  v.  /i 

"But  we  must  have  a  point  of  view,  Kicnara 

objected.  ,     .  _     ,  .    •  . 

"  Certainly,"  he  agreed.    "  But  we  should  not  msist 
on  other  people  wearing  our  clothes.    I  do  not  expect 
you  to  wear  my  trousers  !   Drannle  insists  that  I  shall 
wear  his,  and  is  shocked  because  I  am  resolved  to 
make  my  own.    The  average  man  measures  the  uni- 
verse by  the  rule— from  five  to  six  feet  long  or  so— 
which  is  himself.    When  he  says  a  man  is  right  it 
means  he  agrees  with  him,  and  when  wrong  the  reverse. 
We  Eno^lish  especially  have  always  taken  up  that 
attitude^   When  we  fought  the  French  they  were 
unprincipled  and  dirty  ;  now  it  suits  us  to  be  friends 
with  them  we  are  beginning  to  discover  what  fine 
fellows  they  are.    Upon  this  feeling  reposes  patriotism, 
which  is  simply  nationahsed  personal  conceit." 
"  Ah  '  "  Mr  Drannle  exclaimed.  "  That  is  cynicism. 
"  Just  so,"  was  the  smooth  reply.    "  Your  intuition 
and  insight  amaze  me.    While  a  man  is  strugglmg  to 
get  on  top  he  is  wrong  ;  when  he  gets  there  he  is  right. 
Every  man  who  is  now  wrong  has  the  sub  ime  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  battling  for  the  right.  The 
criminal  is  sustained  in  his  struggle  against  society 
by  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  consciousness  that 
his  ideals  may  one  day  be  its  shibboleths." 

"  I  know  a  man  who  has  been  a  prison  warder, 
Mr  Drannle  said,  "  and  he  told  me  the  convicts  were 
all  brutal  and  degraded.    You  seem  to  think  they  are 

all  heroes."  ^  ^^A 

-When  we  were  fighting  the  Boers  we  beheved 
them  to  be  brutal  and  degraded,"  the  Professor  said. 
"  And  if  the  criminals  win  they  will  all  be  heroes, 
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because  the  standard  of  heroism  will  be  theirs.  It  is 
a  pleasing  possibility,  but  even  should  it  come  to  pass 
it  would  not  materially  alter  society." 

"  But  if  we  are  to  pass  judgment  at  all,"  Richard 
objected,  "  we  must  have  a  standard." 

There  is  a  deplorable  monotony  in  your  conversa- 
tion," said  the  Professor  sadly.    "  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression you  said  something  like  that  before.   I  am  also 
under  the  impression  that  I  refuted  it  brilliantly." 
You  didn't  even  attempt  to,"  Richard  exclaimed. 

"Then  we  disagree  upon  a  thousand  and  two 
points,  but  we  will  fight  them  out  another  time.  In 
the  interim,  turn  them  over  in  what,  in  moments  of 
enthusiasm,  you  would  call  your  mind." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Richard,  determined  not  to  be 
angry  at  his  truculent  rudeness.  "Remember,  it  is 
not  I  who  postpone  the  battle." 

"  No  ;  it  is  time,"  he  replied  coolly.  "  Drannle,  do 
you  know  how  late  it  is  ?  You  shouldn't  need  a  blind 
man  to  remind  you." 

Mr.  Drannle  looked  at  his  watch  and  started  up. 

"  Nearly  eleven  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late." 

"A  touching  tribute  to  the  charm  of  my  conversa- 
tion," the  Professor  said  with  a  smile.  "  Think  over 
the  criminal  question,  Drannle,  and  let  me  know  in  a 
week's  time." 

"If  I  thought  for  a  year  it  wouldn't  change  my 
opinion,"  Mr.  Drannle  said  stoutly,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  the  Professor. 

Don't  say  that,"  said  the  latter  in  a  shocked  voice. 
"  I  change  mine  every  minute.  Don't  make  yourself 
out  stupid." 

Mr.  Drannle  made  no  reply,  but  bade  good  night  to 
the  others,  and  left  the  room. 

"Dear  thermometer!"    the  Professor  exclaimed 
affectionately.    "  I  raised  him  nearly  to  boiling  point. 
Sometimes  he  stops  steadily  below  zero." 
6 
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"You  outraged  his  moral  sense,"  Richard  said, 

laughing.  .  -,  ,    -r»  r 

"  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,"  said  the  Protessor, 
and  I  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  him  and 
the  psychological  unit  of  history.  But  for  him  my 
work  as  a  historian  would  have  been  void  of  success. 
Whenever  I  have  to  consider  the  action  of  any  char- 
acter, I  always  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  deahng  with 
Drannle.  I  unlock  him  with  Drannle  as  a  key— or, 
to  use  a  better  simile,  my  old  friend  is  a  thermometer 
which  tells  me  the  temperature  of  the  normal  man." 

"It  is  with  shame  I  place  myself  in  the  category 
of  normal  men,"  said  Richard  with  a  smile,  "  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  agree  with  him."  ^  ,  . 

"  We  will  quarrel  over  the  thousand  and  third  point 
another  time,"  the  Professor  said  whimsically.  "  In 
the  meantime,  endeavour  to  correct  that  tendency  to 
monotony  which  I  have  regretfully  noted  in  your  con- 
versation. I  also  advise  you  to  wear  a  soft  collar 
until  you  gain  more  self-control.  And  don't  be  so 
shy  the  next  time  we  meet.  That  is  all  the  advice  I 
have  to  give  you  at  present." 

"Thank  you,"  Richard  said  with  mock  gratitude 
and  in  a  firm  voice,  glad  to  think  his  mentor  could 
not  see  that  his  cheeks  burned. 

"The  room  is  rather  hot,"  said  the  Professor,  as 
though  assenting  to  a  remark  to  that  effect. 

Ethel  smiled.  There  was  a  pause,  while  the  Pro- 
fessor looked  pleased  and  Richard  mortified. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  former  suddenly.  "  I  was 
talking  about  Drannle.  Mr.  Densumbe,  you  must  have 
interrupted  me.  Interrupting  is  worse  than  mono- 
tonous conversation.    Please  take  a  note  that  I  won't 

stand  it." 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Richard,  aggrieved. 

"Don't  contradict,"  he  said  firmly.  "It  is  even 
worse  than  interrupting.  The  more  I  talk  with  you 
the  more  bad  habits  I  discover.    It  is  sad  that  one 
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so  young  should  have  contracted  so  many.  You  must 
try  to  correct  them,  and  I  promise  my  co-operation 
in  that  urgent  and  necessary  task." 

"I  ^"  began  Richard,  revolted  and  indignant, 

when  Ethel  smilingly  raised  her  hand,  and  he  was 
stopped  by  the  reahsation  of  the  Professor's  perversity. 

"Now  then,  Eyes,"  said  the  latter  warningly. 

Ethel  laughed  guiltily,  and  the  Professor  leaned  back 
m  his  chair  and  looked  thoughtful,  evidently  registering 
a  discovery. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  when  you  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted," he  went  on,  after  a  sHght  pause,  "  that  not 
only  is  Drannle  my  thermometer,  but  one  in  whom  I 
study  the  origin  and  growth  of  those  myths  which 
gather  round  historical  personages.    Just  as  mankind 
gives  these  a  mythic  personality,  so  have  I  given  him 
one.  By  constantly  insinuating  that  he  is  indescribably 
sly  and  cunning,  I  have  raised  him  immensely  in  his 
own  estimation  and  made  him  interesting  to  himself. 
The  common  people  have  always  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  their  heroes  interesting  in  a  similar  way,  and 
Drannle's  naif  eagerness  to  beheve  in  his  false  self  is 
on  a  par  with  their  credulity.    I  am  a  creator  ;  I  have 
given  him  a  personahty  unlike  his  real  one,  and  the 
task  of  making  him  accept  it  is  a  constant  joy.    It  is 
sound  pohcy,  too.    If  I  told  him  he  snored  he  would 
cut  me  dead  ;  I  tell  him  he  is  revoltingly  sly,  cunning, 
artful,  cruel,  and  mahcious,  and  he  admires  and  respects 
me,  and  is  proud  to  call  me  friend.    He  thinks  I  have 
a  remarkable  insight  into  his  character.    So  I  have." 

And  he  leered  as  nearly  as  a  blind  man  could,  while 
Richard  read  in  his  mahcious  smile  the  consciousness 
that  Mr.  Drannle  was  not  the  only  one  who  could  be 
the  butt  of  his  perverse  and  goblin  humour.  He  was 
chilled,  fascinated,  attracted,  and  repelled,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor seemed  to  swell  before  his  eyes  and  daunt  him 
with  his  fixed,  unvarying  brightness. 

"That  agent  was  good  fun,"  said  the  latter  sud- 
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denly  "  You  can  always  get  amusement  out  of  a  man 
who  knows  only  one  universe  by  showing  him  another, 
and  seeing  how  little  he  is  at  home  in  it.  The  agent  s 
universe  centres  round  the  Duke  of  Norfordshire  and 
the  social  conventions  he  stands  for.  I  showed  him 
one  where  everything  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  his 
uneasy  surprise  gave  me  great  amusement  As  a 
historian  I  know  hundreds  of  universes  and  I  fand  it 
good  fun  to  show  people  one  entirely  different  from 
their  own,  for  most  go  through  life  supposmg  no  other 
possible.  I  have  shown  Drannle  all  kinds  of  universes, 
but  he  persists  in  beUeving  his  the  only  real  one. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  there  is  one  universe  and 
different  people  fomid  their  ideas  upon  different  aspects 

of  it,"  said  Richard.  , 

"  By  an  extraordinary  oversight,  I  meant  exactly 
what  I  said,"  was  the  sarcastic  reply.  "  AH  urjiverses 
have  something  in  common,  certainly  ;  even  those  we 
mistakenly  call  lunatics  put  into  their  umverse  some 
things  which  appear  in  that  of  a  sane  person,  but, 
nevertheless,  no  two  people  have  exactly  the  same 
universe.  Think  how  different  mine  is  from  yours— 1 
who  am  blind  and  you  who  see  !  And  how  much  mor^ 
different  when  we  come  to  ideas;  we  should  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  hve  in  each  other's  universes^ 
There  have  been  as  many  worlds  as  minds  for  every 
mind  makes  its  own  world.  Your  mistake  lies  in  sup- 
posing there  is  a  fixed  extraneous  thmg  called  the 
universe,  whereas  nothing  exists  except  our  minds, 
and  with  them  we  create  our  universe. 

"  That  seems  to  me  perilously  near  nonsense 
Richard  said,  smiling.    "  For  my  part  I  beheve  there 
is  an  outside  world  which  existed  before  we  were 
born,  and  will  exist  after  our  death." 

"  A  truly  great  man  is  one  who  lives  consistently 
in  a  universe  of  his  own  creation  "  said  the  Professor 
blandly  ignoring  this  expression  of  opinion       He  may 
know  thousands  of  other  universes,  but  he  is  wis« 
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©nough  to  live  in  his  own,  and  that  wisdom  gives  hirh 
strength,  resolution,  and  happiness.  His  may  be  a 
world  in  which  murder  and  lying  are  moral ;  that 
doesn't  matter,  provided  he  doesn't  hanker  after 
another.  You  are  young  enough  to  be  shocked  by  a 
man  who  is  what  you  call  evil,  and  yet  never  feels 
remorse,  but  when  you  are  older  you  will  realise  he 
is  a  true  and  virtuous  man,  because  he  adheres  to  his 
own  universe.  There  have  not  been  many  of  this  type, 
but  some  few  have  appeared  in  history,  and  made  their 
mark.  They  may  be  what  we  call  good  or  what  we 
call  bad,  but  they  are  always  strong,  for  they  make 
their  universe  themselves.  The  normal  man  makes 
his  by  stealing  scraps  from  those  of  others,  and  so 
gets  a  universe  in  which  he  is  never  really  at  home. 
The  average  burglar  is  an  ineffectual  creature  because 
he  has  a  universe  in  which  he  steals  and  in  which  it 
is  wrong  to  steal.  If  burglars  could  create  a  universe 
into  which  burglary  entered  as  a  factor  consistent  with 
every  other,  they  would  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

"What  is  my  universe?"  Richard  asked  with 
amused  curiosity. 

"  You  have  only  a  patchwork  one  at  present,  like 
Eyes,"  was  the  frank  reply.  "  That  means  it  could 
be  changed  by  any  one  with  sufficient  skill — myself, 
for  example.  I  have  made  several  such  experiments, 
nearly  always  with  success.  My  plan  is  to  introduce 
into  a  man's  universe  something  complementary  to 
the  particular  change  I  desire,  so  that  he  thinks  the 
change  natural  when  it  comes,  because  it  appears  to 
arise  from  himself.  The  most  foolish  way  to  induce 
a  man  to  accept  an  opinion  is  to  argue  it  with  him  ; 
for  even  if  he  accepts  it  as  a  result  of  your  arguments 
it  is  still  foreign  to  his  character — that  is,  strange  to 
his  universe — and  weakens  with  time.  The  wisest  way 
is  to  change  his  universe  so  subtly  that  the  opinion 
you  desire  to  instil  becomes  an  essential  part  of  it. 
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I  once  converted  a  man  to  bimetallism  by  talking 
about  predestination." 

Richard  laughed  irresistibly  at  his  extravagance,  but 
Ethel  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  as  though  she  saw  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  words  than  he. 

"  Don't  laugh,"  he  said,  more  seriously  than  Richard 
had  heard  him  yet  speak,  "  for  I  am  going  to  change 
your  universe  so  as  to  make  you  accept  calmly  some- 
thing that  would  revolt  you  now." 

Richard  did  not  remark  Ethel's  heightened  colour, 
for  he  was  gazing  at  the  Professor  in  mingled  curiosity 
and  bewilderment,  and  she  left  the  room  hurriedly  to 
escape  his  observation.  The  Professor  smiled.  Ethel 
returned  in  a  few  moments,  self-possessed,  and  ready 
for  departure. 

"  Come  to  see  me  again,"  the  Professor  said  to 
Richard,  "  and  soon.  Although  you  disagree  with 
me  upon  a  thousand  and  three  points,  you  are  not 
altogether  destitute  of  brains.  Besides,  I  should 
like  to  follow  the  development  of  your  bump  of 
amativeness." 

Richard  glanced  quickly  at  Ethel,  but  she  betrayed 
no  consciousness  of  having  heard.  No  more  was  said 
except  the  simplest  formula  of  farewell,  and  they  made 
their  way  downstairs,  and  let  themselves  out  of  the 
house. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  some  one  to  look  after  him  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  made  certain  of  that  when  I  went  out 
just  now.  The  Buddhist  and  the  Communist  are  both 
downstairs." 

"  A  strange  man  !  "  exclaimed  Richard  thoughtfully. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  yet ;  he  cannot  be  grasped  in  one 
evening.  But  I  don't  think  Lombroso  would  have 
had  any  doubt  about  him." 

"  He  would  if  he  saw  him  at  work.  No  man  could 
be  more  clear,  logical,  and  consistent  then." 
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He  says  such  strange  things,  and  even  contradicts 
himself,"  Richard  said. 

"  In  his  talk — yes  ;  but  in  his  books — never.  He 
told  me  once  that  history  was  his  work  and  conversa- 
tion his  play.  In  his  play  he  is  an  inveterate  tease, 
and  will  defend  the  most  revolting  and  contradictory 
ideas  simply  to  shock  his  playfellows.  I  have  been  so 
long  with  him  that  I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  not 
combating  anything  he  says.  Only -when  he  degener- 
ates into  farce  do  I  try  to  check  him." 

"  Socks,  for  example,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing.  "  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  agent's  full  opinion 
of  him." 

"  Poor  man  !  His  torture  would  have  lasted  for 
hours  if  I  had  not  interposed.  The  Professor  was  in 
his  element." 

*'  I  did  not  realise  it  was  my  turn  until  you  warned 
me,"  said  Richard,  feeling  a  necessity  to  refer  to  his 
obtuseness. 

She  laughed. 

"I  knew  he  would  fall  upon  you  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Drannle  v/as  gone.    You  will  have  to  be  very  careful." 

"  So  I  see,"  he  said  ruefully.  "He  is  very  rude 
sometimes.    He  makes  such  allusions,  too." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  quietly,  "  he  makes  allusions. 
To  ignore  them  baffles  and  annoys  him.  But  even 
then  you  never  know  what  conclusions  he  draws  from 
your  silence.    He  is  a  strange  man  altogether." 

"It  is  long  past  eleven,"  said  Richard,  looking  at 
his  watch. 

"  He  will  always  go  on  talking  as  long  as  there  is 
any  one  to  listen.  He  generally  presses  Mr.  Drannle 
to  stay  on  and  on,  but  to-night  he  did  not  mind  his 
going  because  he  had  you." 

"  I  shall  go  by  Tube  ;  it's  too  late  to  walk.  But 
I'll  go  as  far  as  the  door  with  you  first." 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied  decidedly.  "  I  have 
walked  the  few  yards  from  the  Professor's  hundreds 
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of  times  quite  as  late  as  this — that  is,  nearly  as  late," 
she  corrected,  with  suddenly  heightened  colour — "  and 
another  won't  hurt  me.  Don't  pay  homage  to  exploded 
superstitions." 

"  Very  well.    I  am  snubbed.    I  add  your  warning 
to  those  of  the  Professor.    All  my  bad  habits  will  be 
well  in  hand  when  you  next  see  me,  that  is,  all  at 
present  discovered.    There  may  be  others." 
May  be,"  she  said,  with  smiling  emphasis. 


CHAPTER  VII 


This  visit  to  the  Professor  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Richard,  and  one  or  two  details  outstood  in  his  mind 
until  further  events  gave  them  their  true  significance. 
At  first  he  could  not  but  receive  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  bizarre  and  startling  character  ;  it  was  only 
later  he  came  to  realise  what  under-currents  had  run 
beneath  their  talk,  and  estimate  the  motives  which 
had  influenced  the  Professor  in  some  of  his  allusions. 

Reflect  as  he  might,  he  could  not  form  any  very 
definite  idea  of  this  eccentric  being,  at  times  so  clever 
and  at  others  so  childish.  Now  he  would  conceive 
him  as  a  lovable  genius,  then  as  a  perverse  and 
malicious  madman.  Concerning  those  he  had  hitherto 
met  he  had  certain  well-defined  ideas — ideas  which 
may  have  been  wrong,  but  were  at  any  rate  definite— 
and  in  their  light  he  could  consider  their  every  word 
and  action.  Being  of  a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  he 
studied  the  characters  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  he  liked  to  believe  he  held  the  key  to 
them,  and  with  it  could  unlock  the  door  of  their  hearts 
and  forecast  their  probable  line  of  action  in  any 
given  circumstances.  But  to  the  Professor's  heart  he 
cOuld  find  no  key. 

A  similar  difficulty  faced  him  to  some  extent  with 
iEthel,  but  time  and  completer  intimacy  were  begin- 
ning to  give  him  some  ideas,  however  hazy,  regarding 
her  character,  and  in  comparison  with  her  the  Pro- 
fessor was  an  unfathomable  enigma.  Whether  he 
talked  as  he  did  because  it  was  his  natural  method  of 
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expression,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  that  his  real 
thoughts  and  opinions  should  be  known,  Richard  was 
quite  unable  to  divine.    From  one  of  his  remarks  the 
latter  seemed  the  more  probable—"  every  intelHgent 
man  is  an  enigma  to  himself,  and  ensuring  that  he 
shall  be  so  to  others  is  a  constant  delight  to  him." 
But  he  could  scarcely  beHeve  that  any  one  could  con- 
sistently so  talk  as  to  conceal  his  real  personality, 
and  he  could  not  relinquish  the  attempt  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  that  of  the  Professor.    But  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  put  a  line  round  him  :  no  sooner 
had  he  imagined  to  have  done  so  but  he  found  some 
trait  which  remained  obstinately  outside,  and  on 
breaking  the  line  to  admit  the  refractory  trait  he  was 
unable  to  reconnect  it. 

One  point  which  outstood  in  his  mind  was  the  re- 
peated allusion  to  the  bump  of  amativeness,  and  the 
more  he  considered  it  the  more  uneasy  he  became. 
That  he  should  have  made  these  allusions  was  strange, 
seeing  that  Ethel  had  been  present  and  must  have  un- 
derstood their  purport.  The  fact  of  their  rudeness  would 
perhaps  not  weigh  with  the  Professor,  but  he  could  not 
be  certain  they  were  sportive  allusions  thrown  off  to 
embarrass  him  and  Ethel,  and  nothing  more.  Were 
they  a  covert  warning  ?  He  had  seen  by  the  badgermg 
of  the  unfortunate  agent  that  the  Professor  would  say 
things  solely  to  derive  amusement  from  their  reception, 
but  that  the  allusions  arose  solely  from  this  propensity 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  beheve. 

The  possibility  that  the  Professor  might  desire  secre- 
tarial relations  to  be  followed  by  matrimonial  forced 
him  to  face  his  own  feeUng  for  Ethel,  and  made  him 
reaUse  to  what  extent  his  happiness  was  bound  up  m 
her.  That  he  should  have  the  brilhant,  erratic  Professor 
for  a  rival  appeared  at  times  unthinkably  bizarre,  but 
at  others  he  would  dwell  upon  it  with  foreboding. 

Also  the  thought  of  Ethel  tortured  him.  Previously, 
with  love's  self-centredness,  he  bad  only  considered 
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her  attitude  towards  him,  not  even  conceiving  there 
might  be  another  in  the  field  ;  but  now  the  Professor 
loomed  before  him  as  a  possible  someone  else,  and  the 
vision  disquieted  him.  That  she  had  heard  the  allu- 
sions to  the  "  bump  "  was  an  unescapable  conclusion, 
but  what  her  silence  betokened  he  could  not  fathom. 
Did  it  mean  she  was  so  accustomed  to  similar  allusions 
that  she  passed  them  by  in  silence ;  or  did  he  make 
the  joke  knowing  that  she  would  see  its  secret  point  ? 
Certainly  she  had  said  something  afterwards  to  make 
Richard  beheve  the  former,  but  was  that  something 
said  deliberately  to  mislead  him  ? 

The  stultification  of  over-reflection  inevitably  fol- 
lowed upon  these  windings  and  twistings  of  his  mind, 
and  he  finally  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  he  was  not 
certain  of  anything.  He  suffered  all  the  self-torture  of 
which  the  reflective  are  capable  ;  at  times  telling  him- 
self the  Professor  was  only  joking  ;  at  others,  even  going 
the  length  of  believuig  that  he  had  a  secret  under- 
standing with  Ethel — that,  in  short,  they  were  infor- 
mally engaged.  This  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  any 
belief  in  Ethel's  honour  that  he  would  impatiently  try 
to  put  the  whole  question  on  one  side  and  wait  de- 
velopments which  would  bring  light,  but  without 
success ;  the  old  doubts  and  questionings  came  back 
with  redoubled  power  of  torture.  In  short,  he  was 
anxious  and  miserable. 

One  evening  he  went  to  his  shelves  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  tea  to  take  down  his  books  and  papers, 
in  order  to  write,  when  Sybil  interrupted  him.  She 
had  left  business  early  and  was  sitting  before  the  fire, 
dressed  as  for  a  special  occasion. 

"  It's  no  good  getting  your  things  down,"  she  said. 

You  won't  have  time  to  write  anything." 

"Why  not  ?    I'm  not  going  out." 

"  Yes,  you  are.  You  know  you  promised  weeks  ago 
to  come  to  the  social." 

"Did  I  ?    Is  it  to-night  ?  " 
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"  How  silly  you  aa:e,"  Sybil  said  wearily.  "  Mother 
and  I  have  talked  of  nothing  else  for  weeks.  She's 
upstairs  getting  ready  now.  You  are  funny:  you 
never  asked  where  she  was,  nor  why  I  am  home  so 
early.  Of  course  you  promised  to  come ;  mother  asked 
you  at  the  very  first.  Now  I  suppose  you  want  to 
get  out  of  it.  I  can't  think  what  you  find  to  do  with 
all  those  silly  books  and  papers— wasting  your  time 
night  after  night.  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
enough  writing  at  business — I  know  I  have." 

"  What  a  nuisance,"  Richard  exclaimed. 

"Do  be  sociable  for  once.  Mother  will  be  upset 
if  you  don't  go.  They  are  always  asking  her  at  the 
chapel  what  you  do  of  an  evening,  and  why  you  don't 
go  Sundays,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Mr.  Culley 
says  you're  a  backshder  and  ought  to  be  stopped  on 
the  awful  road  to  sin.  The  old  fool  !  He  prayed  for 
you  at  the  Bible  class  the  other  night :  I  never  felt 
more  annoyed  in  my  hfe.  Everybody  stared  at  me 
and  some  of  the  girls  giggled.  I  haven't  told  mother, 
so  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  her." 

Richard  was  amused. 

"  I  should  have  '  giggled,'  "  he  declared,  smiling. 
"  I  must  make  a  point  of  attending  the  Bible  class 
and  praying  for  Mr.  Culley.  Shall  I  pray  that  he 
may  be  led  to  mind  his  own  business  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  say  such  things  when  mother  comes," 
said  his  sister,  smiHng.  "  She  thinks  no  end  of  him. 
You  may  laugh  at  the  chapel  people,  but  you  don't 
understand  what  it  means  to  her.  It's  silly,  I  know  ; 
but  she  really  does  fret  over  the  way  you  go  on.  You 
might  go  to  the  chapel  now  and  then  if  it's  only  to 
please  her.    Come  to-night,  at  any  rate." 

"All  right,"  he  agreed  reluctantly.  "If  I  said  I 
would  I  must." 

"Don't  put  it  that  way  to  mother.  Have  the 
decency  to  pretend  you  want  to  go.  The  agony  of 
going,  to  a  person  of  your  intellectual  attainments. 
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will  be  excruciating  no  doubt,  but  endeavour  to  bear 
up  as  well  as  you  can.  Stoop  from  the  serene 
heights  of  your  colossal  and  overwhelming  wisdom, 
and  condescend  to  our  level  for  one  evening  at  least. 
You  might  even  discover  your  heights  are  not  so  very 
high  after  all.  If  you  only  knew  what  the  chapel 
people  think  of  you,  you  might  shrivel  up." 

"  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  what  they  think 
of  me,"  he  repHed,  good-humouredly  accepting  her 
sarcasm,  "  and  I  know  what  I  think  of  them.  They 
are  nothing  but  a  set  of  trivial-minded  tattlers,  and 
the  best  plan  is  to  ignore  them.  They  don't  affect 
me  in  the  least." 

"And  you  are  an  unsociable  bookworm  eaten  up 
with  intellectual  pride.  Why  should  you  calmly  assume 
you're  right  when  you  scorn  them  for  doing  the  same  ? 
Why  shouldn't  they  be  right  and  not  you  ?  " 

She  fired  these  questions  at  him  with  the  asperity 
permitted  to  a  sister,  and  although  he  listened  at  first 
with  an  amused  smile,  before  her  sincerity  and  force 
he  soon  assumed  a  more  serious  expression.  He  was 
amazed  she  should  so  turn  the  tables  upon  him,  and 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  her  strictures. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  realise  he  is  a  prig, 
but  Richard  came  very  near  that  reaHsation.  After 
all,  what  right  had  he  to  judge  the  chapel  folk  ? 
They  had  their  ideas,  and  he  his,  and  he  could  not 
profess  to  be  sufficiently  impartial  to  adjudicate  be- 
tween them.  But  that  Sybil  should  thus  formulate  the 
bedrock  principle  involved,  filled  him  with  wonder, 
and  increased  his  respect  for  her. 

"If  a  thing  is  important  to  you,"  she  went  on 
rapidly  and  with  heightened  colour,  "  that  does  not 
mean  it  should  be  important  to  every  one  else.  Per- 
haps their  ideas  of  the  importance  of  things  are  as 
good  as  yours,  and  in  any  case  they  have  a  right  to 
their  own  opinions.  I  know  you  think  they  are  all 
snobs  an^  prigs,  but,  after  all,  there  are  intellectual 
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snobs  and  prigs.  I  mention  no  names,"  with  a  smile, 
"  but  I  could  give  one  if  pressed.  Come  now,  Ridge, 
be  reasonable,  and  then  you  will  admit  they  are  not 
such  trivial-minded  tattlers  as  you  suppose." 

As  she  concluded  her  voice  softened,  and  a  frank 
sympathy-appealing  smile  lightened  her  pretty  and 
vivacious  face.  The  sisterly  and  brotherly  reticence 
concerning  the  deeper  feelings  and  emotions  which  is 
the  essence  of  that  relationship  broke  do^^Ti  between 
them,  and  Richard's  heart  was  filled  with  tenderness 
as  he' realised  how  much  he  liked  his  sister.  He  liked 
her  better  then  than  ever  before.  Both  were  con- 
scious that  the  veil  of  banter  which  masked  their 
liking  was  lifted,  and  for  a  moment  their  hearts  silently 
interflowed.  Richard,  with  a  man's  perverted 
heroism,  was  the  first  to  pull  down  the  veil. 

"  Sybil,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  quite  eloquent.  I 
must  call  you  Portia  in  future.  You  are  not  only 
eloquent  but  right— an  unusual  combination.  I  capitu- 
late, and  am  ready  for  the  social.  But  I  wish  the 
chapel  people  would  let  me  alone." 

"  Hush ;  here's  mother,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
And  then  in  her  natural  tone,  "  Who  was  Portia  ?  " 

"A  woman  who  practised  at  the  bar,"  rephed 

Richard  gaily. 

"  I  haven't  heard  of  her." 

"  She  was  before  your  time,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"Are  you  ready,  mother  ?  "  asked  Sybil  as  Mrs. 
Densumbe  entered. 

"  I  can't  find  my  gloves,"  her  mother  began  tret- 
fully.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I  thought  I  put 
them  on  the  dressing-table  in  my  room.  Chibby  has 
poked  them  away  somewhere,  I  suppose.  I  declare 
I  can't  put  anything  anywhere  but  what  it  disappears  : 
it's  enough  to  vex  a  saint.  If  I  didn't  put  them  on 
the  dressing-table  I  must  have  left  them  m  the  hall, 
and  yet  they  are  not  there  either.  Let  me  see,  though, 
did  I  leave  them  in  this  room  ?    Now  I  come  to  think 
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of  it  I  believe  I  did.  I'm  almost  sure  I  put  them  on 
the  sofa." 

She  went  over  to  the  sofa  as  she  spoke  and  turned 
over  the  cushions. 

"  They're  not  here,"  she  said.  "  Have  you  moved 
them,  Sybil  ?  " 

"No,  mother.    I  haven't  seen  them." 

"It  is  a  nuisance,"  complained  Mrs.  Densumbe. 
"  I'm  sure  no  one  is  more  tidy  than  I  am.  I  always 
put  my  things  exactly  where  I  know  to  find  them, 
but  some  one  comes  along  and  moves  them.  It's  no 
use  trying  to  be  tidy  in  this  house ;  everything  seems 
to  get  lost." 

Sybil  made  no  comment,  but  began  to  look  for  the 
gloves.  She  found  them  at  last  in  her  mother's 
work-basket  and  handed  them  over  without  a  word, 
but  v/ith  a  smiling  glance  at  Richard. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Densumbe.  "  I  re- 
member now.  I  put  them  there  yesterday  because  I 
knew  I  should  want  them  to-night.  I  knew  I  had  put 
them  somewhere  secure.  No  one  can  say  I  am  un- 
tidy ;  I  always  put  everything  away  where  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  it  at  any  moment.  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  same  of  you,  Sybil.  Your  things  are  always  lying 
about,  and  if  I  put  them  away  once  I  do  it  twenty  times 
a  day.    I'm  sure  I'm  always  telling  you  about  it,  too." 

"Ridge  and  I  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,"  Sybil 
said  patiently.  "It  doesn't  start  till  eight,  so  we 
shall  be  in  good  time." 

"I'm  always  ready  first,"  said  Mrs.  Densumbe 
complacently  to  Richard  as  Sybil  left  the  room.  "  No 
one  can  say  I'm  not  pmictual :  I'm  sure  it's  quite  a 
point  with  me.  Your  father  kept  me  waiting  nearly 
half  an  hour  last  Saturday  while  he  looked  for  my 
purse,  and  then  he  said  I  had  mislaid  it,  although  I 
remembered  distinctly  having  given  it  him  to  mind. 
He's  very  funny  sometimes  ;  I'm  sure  if  it  wasn't  for 
me  we  should  hardly  get  out  at  all.    You  see  now, 
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Sybil  will  keep  us  waiting  while  she  looks  for  some- 
thing she  has  lost.  I'm  sure  I'm  always  talking  to 
her  about  it,  but  it's  no  use.  I  can't  think  where  she 
gets  her  untidiness  from  ;  it  isn't  from  me." 

Richard  listened  with  mingled  amusement  and  im- 
patience, but  made  no  reply.  Sybil  falsified  her 
mother's  prediction  by  appearing  in  a  few  mmutes 
ready  to  start,  and  after  Mrs.  Densumbe  had  expressed 
her  surprise  and  gratification  at  this  preparedness,  the 
trio  set  out.  He  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  on 
the  way  to  the  chapel,  it  consisting  of  his  mother's 
account  of  Chibby's  various  grumblings  durmg  the 
day  and  her  spirited  and  effective  repUes  thereto,  with 
occasional  comments  from  Sybil. 

Mr.  Densumbe  had  arranged  to  go  direct  from 
business,  and  as  they  reached  the  schoolroom  m  which 
the  social  was  to  be  held  they  met  him  outside, 
talking  to  a  group  of  acquaintances. 

"Ah,  here  you  are,"  he  said.  "The  excitement  is 
tremendous,  and  the  fortunate  ones  who  have  been 
able  to  get  in  are  fighting  for  seats." 

"The  more  disreputable  elements  appear  to  be 

outside,"  said  Richard.  ^  ,  ,    .  ^ 

Several  of  the  chapel  folk  frowned.  Had  the  jest  come 
from  one  of  themselves  it  would  have  been  thought 
void  of  mahce  and  greeted  with  laughter,  but  from  a 
superior  person  like  Richard  it  was  not  appreciated. 
Sybil  smiled  warningly  and  moved  towards  the  entrance. 

"  Well,  you  are  outside,"  said  Mr.  Densumbe,  break- 
ing a  pause  which  threatened  to  become  awkward, 
"  so  we  have  only  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  insight 
into  your  own  character." 

"We  shall  catch  cold  if  we  stay  here  discussing 
heredity,"  Richard  said  Ughtly. 

Although  the  implication  of  the  jest  was  lost  upon 
the  majority,  the  Hght  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken 
reUeved  the  tension,  and  as  the  party  entered  the  taU£ 
became  general. 
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The  schoolroom  was  a  large  bare  hall,  but  for  this 
occasion  its  bareness  was  somewhat  tempered  by  fes- 
toons of  cheap  coloured  paper,  with  Chinese  lanterns 
here  and  there.  A  piano  stood  open  on  a  platform 
at  one  end  ;  at  the  other  a  refreshment  bar  had  been 
improvised  by  placing  several  school  desks  one  against 
the  other  ;  and  against  the  walls  stood  several  stools 
and  chairs.  Large  as  the  hall  was  it  was  uncomfortably 
crowded,  and  a  confused  buzz  of  conversation  and 
laughter  mounted  into  the  close,  warm  atmosphere. 

"  How  pretty  !  "  Mrs.  Densumbe  exclaimed,  looking 
around.  "  I  told  Mr.  Culley  he  ought  to  have  festoons 
across,  and  Chinese  lanterns.  I'm  sure  they're  cheaper 
than  anything,  and  no  trouble  to  put  up,  either.  It's 
wonderful  what  rehance  he  has  on  my  taste  ;  he  hardly 
does  anything  like  this  without  first  consulting  me. 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  some  others  ;  but 
there,  I've  given  up  expecting  to  have  my  taste  ap- 
preciated at  home.  It's  like  a  prophet  and  his  own 
country.  I  wasn't  allowed  to  have  the  pink-and-white 
china,  and  as  for  Ridge's  ties,  I've  given  up  speaking 
about  them." 

"  You  exaggerate,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband  slyly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't,"  she  cried  warmly,  misconceiving 
him.  "  I  know  you  don't  like  being  reminded  of  the 
china,  because  you  know  now  it  was  so  much  better 
than  the  blue.  No  one  can  say  that  my  taste  in  china 
is  not  perfect,  and,  indeed,  although  I  don't  want  to 
blow  my  own  trumpet,  I  must  say  my  taste  in  most 
things  is  as  good  as  anybody's.  It's  very  funny,  but 
no  one  seems  to  appreciate  it  at  home.  How  dreadful 
it  would  be  if  one  of  those  lanterns  caught  fire  !  " 

"  The  catastrophe  might  decrease  the  circle  of  your 
admirers,"  Mr.  Densumbe  said  with  a  smile. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  replied  warmly. 
"  You  talk  very  funnily  sometimes,  I  must  say.  But 
it's  only  your  nonsense  ;  you've  got  some  joke  on,  I 
suppose.    He's  always  joking,"  she  continued,  com- 
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plaining  with  evident  pride  to  those  around.  "I'm 
sure  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  him  sometimes. 
But  it's  only  his  perverseness." 

"  I  can't  hide  anything  from  you,"  he  said,  smihng. 
"  There  1  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  always  thought  so. 
But  there's  not  many  things  I  can't  find  out  if  I  set 
my  mind  to  it.  I  declare  it's  quite  strange  how  I 
discover  things.  I  don't  want  to  appear  vain,  but  it 
really  is  rather  wonderful.  There's  that  Smithers  girl, 
Sybil ;  what  a  ridiculous  blouse  she  has  on  !  She's 
lost  her  mother,  poor  girl,  and  there's  no  one  to  advise 
her  about  such  things.  It  doesn't  fit  her,  for  one 
thing.  There's  Mr.  Culley  ;  I  really  must  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  the  decorations.  Look,  Mrs.  Grant, 
he's  coming  this  way."  ^ 

"  He  takes  no  end  of  trouble  over  these  socials, 
Mrs.  Grant  said,  "  and  I  hear  his  wife  is  quite  cross 
about  it.  She  says  he  cares  more  for  the  chapel  than 
his  home.  Mrs.  Brinker  told  me  she's  quite  nasty  about 
it  I  can't  say  I  ever  liked  the  woman  myself  ;  she's 
one  of  the  nagging  sort.  Mr.  Culley  always  wanted 
to  be  a  deacon,  and  I  think  myself  it  was  because  he 
wanted  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  her  sometimes." 

Mr.  Culley  came  up  as  the  two  were  settling  com- 
fortably down  to  talk  scandal,  the  others  having  left 
in  search  of  friends,  and  the  ladies  congratulated  him 
upon  the  success  of  his  preparations.  Mrs.  Densumbe 
was  much  gratified  at  his  acknowledgment  that  success 
was  due  to  her  advice,  and  regretted  her  husband  was 
not  there  to  be  impressed.  ^ 

"We  shall  start  our  programme  soon,'  he  said. 
"  We've  never  had  so  many  people  before,  and  I  want 
it  to  be  a  success.  A  friend  of  mine  is  going  to  recite. 
He  has  done  so  at  smoking-concerts  often,"  he  added, 
dropping  his  voice  ;  "  but  I  asked  him  particularly  not 
to  give  anything  of  that  kind  here,  you  know.  Of 
course  I  don't  want  the  others  to  know  what  he  is, 
but  I  don't  mind  telling  you'' 
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He  had  told  nearly  every  one  present,  with  a  similar 
flattering  implication  that  he  could  rely  upon  their 
discretion. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on,  looking  around 
apprehensively,  "I  believe  he  has  even  been  on  at 
the  music-halls  once  or  twice." 

Mrs.  Grant  pursed  up  her  lips. 

"  I  said  I  thought  '  Bruce  and  the  Spider,'  or  some- 
thing like  that  would  do,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but  I  know 
I  can  leave  it  to  him  ;  he's  all  right." 

Richard  was  standing  at  some  distance,  and  only 
snatches  of  the  above  reached  him.  He  was  moody 
and  ill-at-ease,  a  sense  of  revolt  possessed  him,  and 
his  isolation  and  whole  bearing  showed  he  felt  out  of 
place.  The  sight  of  the  old  familiar  room  depressed 
him  ;  here  as  a  child  he  had  been  compelled  to  attend 
dull  classes  Sunday  afternoons ;  here  had  he  attended 
functions  similar  to  this,  always  with  unease  and 
boredom.  The  much- vaunted  decorations  revolted  him, 
the  noise  irritated,  the  heat  oppressed,  and  the  trivial 
talk  and  empty  laughter  disgusted.  He  felt  bored  and 
scornful.  The  recollection  of  his  sister's  outburst  kept 
his  scorn  within  bounds,  without  reconciling  him  to  his 
surroundings. 

He  could  see  his  father  and  sister  talking  and  laughing 
aniid  animated  groups,  and  wondered  how  they  could 
enjoy  themselves  in  such  a  scene.  He  wondered  whether 
the  others  might  not  be  as  intelligent  as  they  if  taken 
mdividually,  and  recollected  the  Professor's  theory  of 
the  inconsistency  of  masses  with  a  smile.  At  that 
very  moment  he  was  probably  talking  to  his  "  ther- 
mometer," and  Richard  wondered  what  perverse  theory 
he  was  defending,  and  how  many  glasses  of  wine  Mr. 
Drannle  had  "  demanded."  What  would  he  think  of 
these  people  ?  How  he  would  scatter  their  trivialities 
before  the  blast  of  his  scorn  !  And  how  he  would  play 
with  them,  and  bubble  inwardly  with  merriment  at 
their  confusion  and  non-comprehension  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Richard's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Culley, 
who  came  up  with  hand  outstretched  and  bade  him 
good  evening.    He  returned  the  salutation  smilingly. 

"  We  have  not  seen  you  here  for  some  time,"  Mr. 
Culley  began. 

"  No  ;  I  have  been  too  busy." 

"  Too  busy  to  attend  public  worship  ?  " 

Richard  thought  of  his  officiousness  at  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  looked  down  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  I  attend  by  proxy,"  he  said.  "  You  are  my  proxy, 
I  hear." 

"I  am  interested  in  you  as  in  all  young  men," 
Mr.  Culley  said  gravely,  "  and  I  do  not  like  to  see 
that  we  are  losing  our  hold  on  you." 

He  spoke  with  evident  sincerity  and  feehng,  and 
Richard  realised  he  might  be  forced  to  respect  him, 
and  was  embarrassed.  He  had  suffered  under  him 
in  his  boyhood,  when  Mr.  Culley  was  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  his  boyish  dislike  had  not  been  corrected 
by  a  maturer  judgment. 

I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  I  really  have  not 
the  time.    I  have  but  little  leisure,  and  it  is  all  taken 

up  by  my  studies."  ,    ,  .  u 

"  Studies  1  Things  are  studied  m  our  chapel  which 
you  ought  not  to  neglect,  Richard  Densumbe." 

Richard  winced  at  being  addressed  as  in  his  Sunday- 
school  days. 

"  I  know  you  think  us  all  stupid,"  Mr.  Culley  con- 
tinued, "  but  we  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  neglect  such 
important  studies  as  those." 
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I  am  sorry,  but  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  your  studies," 
interrupted  Mr.  CuUey  ;  "  but  bear  in  mind  there  are 
other  things  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so.  And 
then  I  wish  you  would  not  read  so  many  French  books  ; 
it  is  a  waste  of  time,  besides  being  likely  to  lead  you 
from  the  right  path.  The  French  are  a  frivolous  and 
immoral  people,  and  their  novels  are  not  fit  for  a 
young  man  to  read.  I  have  not  read  any  myself," 
seeing  a  question  in  Richard's  eyes.  "  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  so,  even  if  I  knew  the  language,  but  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Besides,  France  is 
the  home  of  infidelity." 

Richard  looked  smilingly  at  him  as  he  was  speaking, 
wondering  how  he  should  reply  to  this  man  who  was 
so  ignorant  and  so  sincere.  The  futility  of  reply  was 
obvious,  but  as  Mr.  Culley  waited  he  was  forced  to 
speak,  knowing  that  out  of  his  mingled  amusement 
and  embarrassment  no  satisfactory  reply  would  come. 

"  If  you  have  never  read  any  French  books,  how 
do  you  know  they  are  immoral  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It  is  no  use  arguing,"  the  deacon  said  positively. 
"  Everybody  knows  they  are,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  say  the  contrary." 

"  In  that  case  it  is  no  use  saying  any  more." 

Mr.  Culley  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  appeared 
inclined  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  changing  his  mind, 
he  said : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot  study,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  and  yet  take  an  interest  in  chapel  affairs. 
After  all,  you  cannot  always  be  at  your  books.  Look 
at  Rogers  ;  there's  a  young  man  who  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  his  literary  success,  and  yet  nobody  takes 
a  greater  interest  in  the  chapel  than  he  does.  He 
is  sensible  enough  to  see  that  books  are  not  the 
only  things  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  next. 
Look  at  him  now,  doing  his  best  to  make  the  social  a 
success." 
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Richard  looked  at  the  smiling,  self-satisfied  Rogers, 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  group,  in  which  the  feminine 
element  preponderated. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  take  my  ideas  of  what  is  desirable 
from  Mr.  Rogers,"  he  said. 

"  Beware  of  envy,  Richard  Densmnbe,"  Mr.  CuUey 
said  portentously.  "  Rogers  has  gained  success,  though 
quite  a  young  man,  and  the  chapel  is  proud  of  him. 
Do  not  think  us  intolerant  of  cleverness,"  he  continued 
patronisingly.  "  No  one  is  better  liked  than  he  is. 
Come  to  the  chapel  sometimes,  Richard  Densumbe, 
and  if  you  are  clever  you  will  find  your  talent  appre- 
ciated. I'm  sure  Rogers  never  says  anything  I  cannot 
understand  and  appreciate." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  Richard  said  dryly. 

"  I  sometimes  think  your  father,"  began  the  deacon 

hesitatingly.    "  I  mean  your  father  That  is  to  say, 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  your  father  Well, 

you  must  know  your  father  does  not  always  behave 
as  we  should  wish,  and  I  imagined — that  is  to  say,  I 
thought — or,  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say  I  had  the 
impress]  on  ' ' 

Beneath  Richard's  directness  of  gaze  he  became 
more  and  more  involved  and  red  in  the  face,  until  he 
broke  off  without  completing  his  sense. 

"  You  mean,"  said  Richard  steadily,  "  you  feared 
I  might  be  imitating  my  father's  dissipated  habits." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  confused,  "  hardly  that,  but  at 

the  same  time  I  must  say  I  thought  Well,  you 

must  admit  that  when  a  young  man  who  stops  away 

from  chapel  has  a  father  who  Of  course,  I  bring 

no  accusation  against  any  one,  but,  still,  you  must 
know  what  I  mean.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  it  is  not 
so,  but  still  " 

"  Connection  with  a  chapel  does  not  seem  to  save 
some  people  from  uncharitableness,"  Richard  said, 
flushing  and  speaking  rapidly.  "  The  curious  thing 
about  all  of  you,"  he  went  on  more  calmly,  resolved 
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not  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Culley,  "is  that  you  think 
every  one  prone  to  what  you  call  sin.  Is  it  that  you 
are  naturally  inclined  that  way  yourselves,  and  cannot 
conceive  that  others  may  not  be  ?  By  supposing  every 
one  to  be  inherently  vicious,  and  by  painting  vice  in 
lurid  colours,  you  make  it  attractive  and  indulgence 
in  it  heroic.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  many  of 
the  younger  members  go  to  dances  and  music-halls 
secretly,  and  this  deceit  is  due  to  your  having  made 
it  heroic  for  them  to  do  so.  In  comparison  to  your 
attitude,  my  father's  is  manly  and  respectable.  I 
believe  no  one  would  delight  more  in  a  French  novel 
that  really  was  improper  than  you,  if  you  could  only 
read  it." 

He  was  annoyed  with  himself  even  as  he  spoke, 
realising  that  he  was  carrying  out  very  badly  his 
resolution  not  to  quarrel,  and  knowing  full  well  his 
outburst  would  confirm  the  deacon's  views  ;  but  the 
irritation  at  everything  around  him  would  not  be  denied 
expression.  The  deacon  listened  watchfully,  eager  to 
take  the  word,  while  portents  of  storm  gathered  in 
his  face.  Richard's  irritation  turned  to  amusement 
as  he  finished,  and  he  looked  at  the  deacon  smilingly, 
wondering  in  what  exact  terms  he  would  be  cast  off. 

"  Richard  Densumbe,"  began  the  deacon  importantly, 
"  you  confirm  my  worst  fears.  I  thought  you  might 
perhaps  be  led  back  to  the  fold,  and  I  can  honestly 
say  I  have  done  my  best.  But  yours  is  a  proud  and 
stubborn  spirit ;  your  unblushing  defence  of  vice 
shocks  me  beyond  expression,  and  reveals  a  soul 
tainted  to  the  core.  Your  father,  at  least,  professes 
repentance  when  any  irregularity  is  brought  home  to 
him,  but  yours  is  that  more  dangerous  impurity  which 
delights  in  sin.  Your  very  heart  and  soul  are  cor- 
rupted ;  you  not  only  do  evil  but  delight  in  it.  I  have 
done  with  you." 

Richard  smiled  as  he  detected  a  certain  gloomy 
enjoyment  piercing  through  the  deacon's  indignation. 
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"  You  flatter  my  pride,"  he  said.  "  It  would  please 
my  egoism  if  I  could  believe  myself  as  bad  as  that." 

"  You  talk  like  a  child.  I  am  older  than  you,  and 
perhaps  when  you  reach  my  age  you  will  see  your 
wickedness  and  folly." 

"  My  evil  ideas  have  not  led  to  evil  actions.  I  don't 
care  for  dancing,  and  I  do  not  go  to  music-halls,  be- 
cause I  fear  they  would  bore  me,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  either.  You  know  my  mother  and  sister  go 
to  the  theatre  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  deacon  replied  gloomily.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say  some  of  our  members  do  not  see  the  wickedness 
of  attending  such  places." 

"  Come,"  exclaimed  Richard,  smiling  at  him  con- 
fidentially, "  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  all  these 
people  you  had  been  to  a  music-hall  yourself  ?  " 

The  deacon  blanched  and  looked  round  apprehen- 
sively. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  strained 
voice. 

"  I  don't,"  replied  Richard,  pleased  at  the  success 
of  his  guess  based  upon  a  scrap  of  conversation  he 
had  chanced  to  overhear.    "  I  guessed." 

"  It  is  true,"  Mr.  CuUey  said,  pulling  himself  to- 
gether, "  that  I  went  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was 
as  bad  as  has  been  represented,  but  solely  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  I  hope — that  is,  I 
mean  " 

"  All  right.  I  can  keep  a  secret.  Now,  Mr.  CuUey, 
let  us  make  a  bargain.  It  seems  we  both  have  secrets, 
although  I  don't  know  what  mine  are ;  let  us  agree 
not  to  reproach  one  another." 

The  deacon  did  not  reciprocate  his  smile,  being  out 
of  humour  at  his  self -betrayal,  and  finding  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  one  who  held  a  moral  whip  over  another 
could  refrain  from  letting  it  fall. 

"  Perhaps,"  Richard  continued  lightly,  "  we  are 
neither  so  very  bad  after  all,    I  do  not  blame  you  for 
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liking  a  music-hall,  and  I  hope  that  upon  reconsidera- 
tion you  will  not  blame  me  for  reading  French.  But 
do  not  take  up  a  moral  attitude  when  others  do  the 
things  you  do  in  secret.  Let  us  have  the  courage  of 
our  vices." 

But  Mr.  Culley  was  a  serious  man,  and  he  only 
frowned.  He  was  sincerely  religious  and  earnest, 
proud  of  his  position  at  the  chapel  and  anxious  not  to 
forfeit  it.  His  recitation-giving  friend  had  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  a  music-hall,  but,  although  a  natural 
curiosity  led  him  to  yield,  he  still  felt  they  were  bad 
and  vicious.  The  conventions  of  the  chapel  were 
bred  in  his  bone,  and  although  the  flesh  might  entice 
him  to  places  abhorred  of  those  conventions,  his  pre- 
judices remained  untouched.  He  disliked  Richard  for 
extracting  an  avowal  from  him  by  what  he  regarded 
as  a  trick,  distrusted  his  promise  to  say  nothing,  and 
thought  his  persiflage  shocking.  His  only  desire  now 
was  to  escape  as  soon  8.s  possible. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  believe  the  reason  I  gave 
for  going,"  he  said  stiflly.  "  In  any  case,  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  joke  about.  I  must  go  and  see  after  the 
programme." 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Culley  would  not  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  me  an  injury,"  thought  Richard,  as  he 
watched  him  depart. 

The  entertainment  began  with  a  comic  song,  sung 
by  the  dullest  and  most  serious  chapel  member.  Al- 
though it  dealt  with  those  hoary  conventions  of  the 
music-hall — woman  and  wine — it  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  Mr.  Culley  congratulated  the  singer. 
Richard,  meanwhile,  had  come  and  stood  at  the  back 
of  his  mother's  chair,  and  when  the  clapping  had 
subsided  she  asked  his  opinion  of  the  song. 

"  I  thought  it  indescribably  mournful,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  funny  ;  I  can't  make  you  out.  I  thought 
it  splendid.  I  do  wish  you  would  try  to  do  something 
like  that  instead  of  always  criticising  others.   I  know 
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I  used  to  be  quite  a  singer  when  I  was  young,  and  I'm 
sure  you  could  if  you  only  tried.  I  declare  my  family 
were  quite  noted  for  that  kind  of  thing  ;  your  uncle 
Robert  used  to  sing  '  Annie  Laurie  '  beautifully,  and 
although  I  don't  want  to  appear  vain  I  must  say  I 
always  used  to  lead  the  singing  at  chapel.  Your 
uncle  even  got  paid  for  singing  sometimes,  and  I'm 
sure  you  could  if  you  only  gave  your  mind  to  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  serious  enough  to  sing  comic 
songs,"  Richard  said  with  a  smile. 

"  Serious,"  repeated  Mrs.  Densumbe  warmly.  "  But 
you  don't  want  to  be  serious.  I  must  say.  Ridge, 
you  say  very  strange  things  sometimes.  Look  at  Mr. 
Brooks,"  referring  to  the  recent  singer,  "  I  declare  no 
one  is  more  funny  than  he  is.  He's  always  got  some 
funny  remark,  '  Colder  than  it  is,  was  it  ?  '  or  '  Hold 
your  hair  on '  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  I  regret  my  inabihty  to  rise  to  such  heights,"  he 
said,  struggling  with  his  amusement. 

"Well,"  she  said  resignedly,  "no  one  can  say  / 
don't  do  my  duty.  I'm  always  telling  you  things  you 
might  do,  but  there,  you  only  smile  and  take  no  notice. 
I'm  sure  it's  enough  to  dishearten  one,  but  I  must 
say  I  am  not  easily  discouraged.  That  has  always 
been  a  point  with  me ;  I  get  it  from  my  father,  I  sup- 
pose. And  he  used  to  see  into  things ;  that's  another 
thing  I  get  from  him." 

"  I  know  he  advised  my  brother  to  open  a  tobac- 
conist's shop,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "  and  he  did  so  and 
lost  all  his  money." 

"  Well,  you  can't  always  be  right,"  Mrs.  Densumbe 
declared.  "I  don't  suppose  I  am  always,  although 
I  must  say  I  don't  recollect  a  single  instance  where  I 
haven't  been.    But  it's  no  use  talking  to  Ridge." 

"  I  believe  that  friend  of  Mr.  Culley's  is  to  recite 
next,"  said  Mrs.  Grant.  "I  don't  agree  with  his 
coming  here  at  all,  and  I'm  surprised  at  Mr.  Culley 
for  asking  him.    He  didn't  ought  to  have  music-hall 
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people  here.  I  think  his  wife  ought  to  know  he's  got 
such  a  friend." 

Richard  smiled  at  the  implication  that  Mrs.  Grant's 
sense  of  duty  was  about  to  lead  her  into  mischief- 
making  on  moral  grounds.  The  recitation  prevented 
the  subject  from  being  pursued,  and  at  its  close  his 
Dflother  and  Mrs.  Grant  began  discussing  a  quarrel 
between  two  members  which  was  causing  a  scandal 
at  the  chapel. 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  standing  near  two 
men  who  were  talking  together  he  caught  the  word 
"Densumbe."  He  looked  at  them  involuntarily; 
and  one,  a  chapel  member,  made  a  warning  sign  to  the 
other,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him.  The  latter  looked 
at  him  with  curiosity,  and  Richard  was  conscious  of  a 
disagreeable  impression.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set 
man,  with  a  resolute,  self-confident  expression,  and 
keen,  alert  eyes.  Richard  turned  away,  but  slight  as 
the  incident  was,  he  had  reason  to  remember  it  later. 

He  left  as  early  as  he  conveniently  could,  and  was 
busily  engaged  writing  when  the  others  returned. 
He  looked  up  as  they  entered,  and  remarked  an  ex- 
pression of  communicative  importance  on  the  faces 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  amused  satisfaction  on 
that  of  his  father. 

"  Oh,  Ridge,"  began  Sybil  eagerly,  "  you  ought  to 
have  stayed.  It  was  such  a  joke.  You  know  that 
friend  of  Mr,  CuUey's  who  came  to  recite  ;  well,  he 
told  Mrs.  Grant  he  had  met  Mr.  Rogers  once  or  twice, 
and  when  she  asked  him  where — you  know  how  curious 
she  always  is — he  said  it  was  at  music-halls.  She 
nearly  fainted.  Of  course  she  went  roimd  telHng 
everybody,  and  there  was  such  a  whispering  and  head- 
shaking.  She  came  and  told  me,  and  I  said  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  it.  She  pursed  up  her  lips  and  looked 
daggers  at  me." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  said  it,"  interjected  Mrs. 
Densumbe. 
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"  She  told  Mr.  Culley,"  Sybil  continued,  "  and  he 
looked  quite  awkward,  and  said  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  matter  drop  until  his  friend  had  gone.  He 
got  him  away  at  once  :  it  was  quite  wonderful  how 
he  hustled  him  out  of  the  place.  Mrs.  Grant  taxed 
Mr.  Rogers  with  it,  and  when  he  owned  up  Mr.  CuUey 
fell  upon  him  terribly.  I  suppose  he'll  have  to  leave 
the  chapel  now." 

"  I  never  did  think  much  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Den- 
sumbe.  "Not  that  he  mightn't  go  if  he  liked,  but 
why  should  he  keep  it  so  secret  ?  But  I  always 
thought  there  was  something  sly  and  underhanded  in 
his  manner.  It  is  rather  strange,  but  it  really  is 
quite  wonderful  how  I  see  into  people.  It's  a  gift,  I 
suppose.  I  was  saying  only  the  other  day  to  Mrs. 
Harmer  that  Rogers  was  not  all  people  thought  him 
to  be,  but  now  you  see  it  turns  out  I  was  right.  Some- 
times I  almost  wish  I  didn't  see  so  clearly  into  people's 
characters,  it  makes  me  find  them  out  so  ;  but  still, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  say  I'm  rather  proud  of  it." 

"  I  thought  you  considered  him  a  model  young 
man,"  said  Richard,  amused.  "  I  even  seem  to  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  your  holding  him  up  before  me 
as  an  example." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  his  mother  ;  "  I'm  sure  you're 
quite  mistaken  there.  Of  course  I  didn't  tell  every- 
body what  I  thought  of  him  :  it  wouldn't  have  been 
right.  But  I'm  sure  your  father  will  remember  I've 
often  said  to  him  that  Rogers  was  inclined  to  be  de- 
ceitful. Why,  I  think  it  was  only  last  week  I  said 
something  of  the  sort  ;  indeed,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  am  quite  certain  I  did.  You  remember,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  her  husband  solemnly. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed  in  triumph.  "I  knew 
your  father  would  recollect.  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
see  into  others  as  well  as  most  people  ;  indeed,  even 
as  a  child  I  was  quite  remarkable  for  it.    It's  rather 
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strange  that  neither  of  you  should  have  got  it  from 
me." 

"  You  can't  expect  them  to  inherit  all  your  remark- 
able qualities,"  said  her  husband. 

*'  Of  course  not.  I'm  not  so  silly  as  that,  I  hope. 
But  it  is  really  strange  how  I  should  have  seen  through 
Rogers  from  the  very  first.    I  can't  get  over  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Sybil  with  some  impatience,  "  I  had 
no  idea  you  had  such  an  insight  into  character,  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  art  with  which  you  con- 
cealed your  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rogers'." 

Mrs.  Densumbe  was  hurt,  and  launched  into  a  re- 
cital of  the  many  instances  in  which  her  insight  had 
been  vindicated,  calling  upon  her  husband  to  confirm 
her  statements.  Mr.  Densumbe,  who  had  settled  down 
before  the  fire  and  lighted  his  pipe,  gave  a  ready 
assent  to  every  appeal,  and  by  his  aid  she  proved  to 
her  own  satisfaction  that  she  was  a  prodigy  of  sagacity 
and  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Richard  knocked  at  the  Professor's  door  for  the 
second  time,  with  expectancy  and  doubt ;  expectancy 
of  the  piquant  things  he  would  hear,  and  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  second  meeting  would  throw  any  light  on 
the  relations  between  Ethel  and  her  singular  em- 
ployer. He  had  approached  the  first  interview  with 
a  curiosity  purely  intellectual,  expecting  no  other 
relation  to  the  Professor  than  that  of  an  admirer,  but 
now  he  feared  a  closer  connection,  and  was  uncertain 
whether  it  was  to  be  sympathetic  or  antagonistic. 

He  had  not  failed  to  observe  that  Ethel's  outlook 
upon  life  and  many  of  her  opinions  were  affected  by 
the  fantastic  personaUty  she  had  known  so  many  years, 
and  he  hesitated  before  the  thought  of  what  this 
might  portend.  That  daily  intercourse  with  a  charac- 
ter so  powerful  and  original  should  affect  her  pro- 
foundly was  but  natural ;  but  whether  the  influence  was 
merely  that  of  a  powerful  mind  upon  a  weaker,  or 
one  into  which  entered  more  human  elements,  he  was 
unable  to  determine.  The  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  had  beset  him  after  the  first  meeting  with  the 
Professor  had  not  been  weakened  by  time,  and  their 
consideration  had  become  such  an  obsession,  that  he 
would  often  pause  over  his  books  at  business  with 
abstracted  eyes,  turning  them  over  in  his  mind, 
recalling  every  word  and  incident,  considering  them 
from  all  sides,  and— arriving  at  no  definite  conclusion. 
For  where  a  simpler  mind  would  have  weighed  the 
facts  and  drawn  certain  conclusions,  one  so  analytical 

no 
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as  Hichard  merely  flagged  wearily  down  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  possibilities.  After  imagining  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  Professor's  allusions  and 
hints,  there  would  arise  a  possibility  that  they  had 
been  thrown  out  in  sheer  lightness  of  heart,  merely  to 
bewilder  and  deceive ;  and  so  possibility  followed 
possibility,  until  Richard  found  himself  tugging  at  a 
skein  whose  intricacies  defied  disentanglement. 

The  power  to  read  the  mind  of  others,  however 
illuminative  in  dealing  with  simple  and  ingenuous 
characters,  leads  to  stultification  with  those  more 
subtle  and  involved,  since  it  has  to  reckon  with  their 
very  subtlety.  The  complex  character  may  so  speak 
and  act  as  to  baffle  deliberately  those  who,  his  very 
complexity  tells  him,  are  seeking  to  probe  his  motives, 
and  the  equally  analytical  character  attempting  to 
read  him  becomes  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture. 
Richard  realised  this  when  he  found  himself,  after  all 
his  probings  and  mental  subtleties,  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  Professor  was  a  sphinx,  and  his  exact 
relation  to  Ethel  an  enisfma. 

He  had  not  failed  to  observe  that  Ethel's  declaration 
that  her  life  as  secretary  to  the  Professor  was  monoto- 
nous was  not  borne  out  by  her  bearing  when  in  his 
presence.  She  appeared  genuinely  interested  and 
amused  by  everything  he  said,  and  watched  him  with 
an  admiration  so  unconcealed  as  to  give  Richard  a 
pang.  Was  her  declaration  motived  by  a  temporary 
feeling  of  irritation  against  the  Professor,  or  by  her 
desire  to  make  him  think  there  was  nothing  between 
them  ?  Or  again,  was  it  simply  the  truth,  and  the 
amused  admiration  he  had  observed  caused  by  the 
special  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  the  Professor  ? 

Thus  did  he  accumulate  motive  upon  motive,  surmise 
upon  surmise,  and  upon  the  narrowest  basis  of  fact 
build  mutually  exclusive  erections  of  ingenious  theory, 
and  come  back  always  to  the  old  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties. 
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The  door  was  opened  by  a  man  whom  he  recognised 
from  the  agent's  description  as  Glanson.  He  looked 
at  him  with  curiosity,  but  he  stood  with  an  imper- 
turbable, self-possessed  air,  either  ignorant  of,  or 
prepared  to  baffle,  the  curiosity  he  excited.  Richard 
felt  an  absurd  inclination  to  laugh  as  he  thought  of  the 
Professor's  theories,  and  their  apparent  incompatibility 
with  the  sedate  and  respectable  man  who  stood  before 
him. 

"  Is  Professor  Snaggs  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 
I  could  not  say  for  certain,  but  I  beUeve  he  is. 
Shall  I  take  up  your  card,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  card.    My  name  is  Densumbe." 

Glanson  looked  respectfully  surprised  and  reproach- 
ful, invited  him  in,  and  went  upstairs,  every  inch  of 
him  expressing  disapproval.  Richard  heard  the  Pro- 
fessorial thunder,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  words  ; 
and  although  he  gathered  that  Glanson's  reception 
had  been  volcanic,  the  latter  came  down  as  sedate  and 
unruffled  as  ever. 

"  Professor  Snaggs  will  see  you,  sir,"  he  said  with 

polite  hostility. 

As  Richard  followed  him  upstairs,  his  detachment 
was  so  replete  with  reproof  of  the  card  deficiency  that 
Richard  felt  quite  overwhelmed.  He  announced  him 
with  the  same  air  of  not  being  involved  in  his  social 
lapse,  and  sedately  retired,  closing  the  door  with 
almost  feline  gentleness. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Densumbe,"  said  the  Professor. 
"  You  may  shake  hands  with  Eyes,  that  is,  if  you  have 
not  already  arrived  at  a  more  intimate  form  of  address. 
I  asked  her  to  bring  her  sound  business  instinct  to 
bear  upon  our  conversation.  She  has  the  silk  blouse 
on  again,  you  see.  Congratulate  her  on  her  courage. 
Or  it  may  be  she  thinks  she  will  make  me  draw  wrong 
psychological  deductions.  There  she  is  wrong,  for 
I  can  make  allowances  for  that  intention.  I  am  a 
devil  at  deductions.    You  are  wondering  whether  you 
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are  going  to  hear  any  more  about  the  bump  of  amative- 
ness,  and  you  would  also  like  to  be  clear  as  to  whether 
I  am  a  genius,  a  madman,  or  a  fool.  I  hope  you  will 
soon  be  enlightened  on  those  points,  although  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  help  you  as  regards  the  last.  Mr. 
Drannle  will  be  here  presently,  as  the  fact  of  the  wine 
being  ready  has  already  told  you." 

Richard  greeted  Ethel  in  some  embarrassment, 
but  made  no  reply  for  fear  of  further  psychological 
deductions. 

"  You  had  better  put  your  book  on  the  table,"  said 
the  Professor  suddenly. 

Richard  was  surprised,  for  although  he  had  entered 
the  room  with  a  book  under  his  right  arm  he  could  not 
imagine  how  the  Professor  knew.  The  latter,  who 
had  leaned  forward  on  the  qui  vive,  sank  back  in  his 
chair  and  smiled  contentedly. 

"  Before  you  shook  hands  with  me,"  he  said,  "  I 
heard  a  movement ;  and  by  a  rapid  calculation,  into 
which  entered  my  knowledge  of  your  character,  I 
inferred  it  was  caused  by  your  shifting  a  book  from 
under  your  right  arm  to  a  corresponding  position  under 
your  left." 

"  I  came  down  by  the  Tube,  so  I  brought  a  book  to 
read." 

"  And  what  book  ?  " 
"  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

"  A  man  after  my  own  heart !  The  bold  and  skilful 
way  in  which  he  committed  murder  evokes  my  highest 
admiration  and  regard.  Like  all  great  men,  he 
pillared  the  world  upon  himself,  and  made  his  own 
personality  the  central  fact  of  the  universe.  He  was  a 
great  artist  in  everything  he  did,  and  I  have  as  great 
regard  for  him  as  for  the  English  artist  who  poisoned 
his  aunt  because  she  had  thick  ankles.  If  murder 
is  to  be  done  there  could  be  no  more  satisfactory 
reason." 

Richard  felt  helpless ;  and  although  he  knew  the 
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Professor  realised  and  exulted  in  his  helplessness,  he 
could  find  nothing  to  say. 

"  Books  similar  to  the  one  you  have  been  reading," 
the  Professor  went  on,  "  will  in  course  of  time  revolu- 
tionise the  world.  It  is  a  shilling  edition,  I  suppose  ? 
Cheap  books  will  ultimately  cause  a  change  of  power 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes,  because  they  will 
make  the  latter  realise  their  intelHgence  and  its  poten- 
tialities. A  hundred  years  ago  that  book  would  have 
cost  several  guineas,  and  even  then  the  edition  would 
be  limited.  Now  it  is  sown  broadcast  for  a  shilling. 
That  means  a  revolution.  The  tremendous  and 
unparalleled  power  thus  given  to  the  lower  classes 
will  have  incalculable  results,  and  I  foresee  a  great 
revolution  with  exultation  and  gusto." 

"  You  look  far  ahead,"  Richard  said  with  a  smile. 

"Not  so  far,"  he  dissented.  "The  lower  classes 
have  the  power  now,  but  they  do  not  reaUse  it.  They 
reahsed  it  in  part  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
then  went  to  sleep  again.  The  cheap-book  revolution 
will  be  more  durable,  because  those  who  make  it  will 
know  what  they  want,  and  having  got  it,  will  be 
intelligent  enough  to  keep  it.  When  the  base  of  the 
social  pyramid  becomes  more  intelligent  than  the 
apex,  there  will  be  a  redistribution  of  power." 

"  But  the  lower  classes  don't  read  such  books,  at 
least  not  the  majority,"  Richard  objected. 

"Don't  contradict,"  said  the  Professor  truculently. 
"  Haven't  I  just  been  inferring  that  they  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  going  too  f ar  ?  "  Ethel 
reminded  him  gently. 

He  looked  as  though  he  was  going  to  say  something 
very  sweeping  indeed,  but  after  a  moment's  pause  he 
said  with  a  laugh  : 

"  I  will  have  a  glass  of  wine." 

There  was  a  long  pause  while  he  sipped  it,  a  pause 
which  gave  Richard  time  to  recover  from  the  em- 
barrassment into  which  his  rudeness  had  thrown  him. 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor  at  length,  as  calmly  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  "  There  will  be  a  revolution, 
which  may  be  accomplished  peacefully  or  amid  torrents 
of  blood.    I  hope  the  latter." 

'■  If  I  believed  you,"  said  Richard,  smiling,  "  I  might 
become  angry  and  be  offered  wine." 

"  That  is  sad,  coming  from  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  order,"  said  the  Professor,  as  though  there  was  no 
allusion  to  his  past  truculence  in  Richard's  words. 
"  You  must  not  shrink  from  blood.  It  is  the  only 
perdurable  cement  of  human  institutions.  Yes,  Mr. 
Densumbe,  you  are  a  pioneer.  You  are  one  of  the  small 
and  unconscious  band  who  are  building  the  new  world 
that  is  to  be.  Your  reading  has  made  your  everyday 
milieu  repugnant  to  you,  and  jom  revolt  against  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  revolt  more  deep  and  widespread.  You 
loathe  the  petty  restraints  to  which  your  position  in 
life  condemns  you,  and  when  the  masses  are  leavened 
with  your  loathing  the  revolution  will  come.  In- 
tellectually you  feel  yourself  competent  to  associate 
with  the  highest,  but  your  position  in  life  prevents  you. 
Consequently  you  are  dissatisfied,  and  you  detest  the 
trivialities  of  your  daily  life.  The  free  library  and  the 
cheap  reprint  are  creating  in  our  modern  world  thou- 
sands who  feel  the  same.    That  means  revolution." 

"  But  all  do  not  read,"  risked  Richard. 

He  was  amazed  and  a  little  frightened  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's insight  into  his  own  case ;  although  the 
general  conclusion  appeared  far  fetched. 

"All  will  be  infected  in  time,"  the  Professor  said 
with  a  graciousness  that  was  an  apology  for  his  former 
truculence.  "  Eyes  has  got  the  disease,  and  it  makes 
her  dream  dreams,  while  the  reasoning  side  of  her 
howls  in  derision  at  their  futility." 

"  I  haven't  got  it,"  she  replied,  "  and  in  any  case 
I  will  not  be  dissected." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  he  laughed  with  mahcious  perversity. 
"  I  could  hold  you  both  up  before  yourselves  on  a  hook 
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and  let  you  watch  yourselves  writhe.  Will  you  go  on 
the  hook,  Eyes  ?  " 

Ethel  looked  as  though  she  was  going  to  be  very 
angry,  but  she  restrained  herself  with  an  effort,  and 
maintained  silence.  The  Professor  waited  a  moment 
with  a  provocative  smile,  and  then  looked  baffled  and 
disappointed.  ^ 

"  Eyes  will  not  be  drawn,"  he  said  whimsically.  in 
six  years  she  has  acquired  a  reprehensible  cunning. 
She  mil  not  meet  me  frankly,  but  cowers  behind  her 
seven-bossed  shield  of  silence.    Such  lack  of  openness 
is  inexpressibly  sad  in  one  so  young,  and  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  hers  is  an  incurably  sly  and  depraved 
nature.    I  am  disappointed  in  her." 
Ethel  smiled  through  her  irritation. 
"  Apologising  to  Mr.  Densumbe  for  her  sullen  and 
perverse  temper,"  he  went  on,  "I  turn  to  him  for 
consolation  and  relief.    He  is  of  a  frank,  open  nature, 
and  does  not  object  to  being  dissected,  knowing  it  is 
done  in  friendship  and  kindness.    Mr.  Densumbe,  you 
are  a  man  in  whom  reflection  predominates  over  will, 
and  consequently  your  revolt  takes  no  practical  form, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  virus  spreads  to  the  men  of 
action  that  revolution  will  come.   There  are  many  like 
you  now,  pioneers,  whose  reading  has  made  them 
conversant  with  the  great  ideas  of  all  time  and  made 
them  dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life.    Not  being 
men  of  action,  however,  but  mere  dreamers,  they  weave 
visions  of  an  ideal  state  and  stuff  their  souls  with  the 
sawdust  of  illusions.    AVere  they  men  of  action,  with 
powers  of  energy  and  will,  they  would  become  burglars, 
but  being  unfortunately  deficient  in  those  quahties, 
they  merely  dream.    But  when  a  great  number  of 

men  of  action  think  as  they  do,  then,  ah  then  

He  broke  off,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
thoughtful. 

"  You  look  straight  ahead  when  you  are  walking  i 
he  said  to  Richard  suddenly. 
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"  Yes,  I  believe  I  do,"  was  the  surprised  reply. 

"  Good.  I  see  more  than  most  men  with  eyes. 
You  are  one  of  the  dreamers,  with  a  certain  intellectual 
boldness  which  never  applies  itself  to  the  realm  of 
action.  Men  like  that  always  look  far  ahead  as  they 
walk.  Practical  men,  men  of  action,  look  at  near 
objects,  because  their  desire  is  set  upon  something 
immediate,  something  they  think  they  can  get  in  the 
near  future.  But  those  who  look  ahead  are  intellectu- 
ally ambitious  ;  they  have  an  ideal,  a  dream.  You 
have.  Let  me  see,  what  is  it  ?  Ah,"  he  continued  in 
a  tone  of  agreeable  discovery,  "  you  are  writing  some- 
thing.   Let  us  say  an  historical  work." 

Richard,  who  had  told  Ethel  of  his  essay,  looked 
reproachfully  at  her,  but  she  shook  her  head  smihngly. 

"  Aha,"  exclaimed  the  Professor  joyously,  "  a  leap 
in  the  dark  with  light  at  the  end  of  it.  Let  us  talk 
about  justice.    You  believe  in  justice  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Richard  replied,  surprised  at  the 
abrupt  transition,  but  glad  to  pass  to  a  subject  in 
which  the  Professor's  startling  frankness  would  not  find 
it  easy  to  be  personal. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  were  such  a  fool," 
he  said  with  pitying  urbanity,  and  in  abrupt  falsifica- 
tion of  Richard's  hopes. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  extension  of  your 
knowledge,"  said  the  latter  dryly. 

"  Being  one  of  the  few  who  can  think,  I  always  say 
what  I  do  think,"  the  Professor  said  in  a  tone  that  was 
almost  one  of  apology.  "  I  propose  to  talk  about 
justice,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  thousand  and 
three  points  on  which  we  disagree.  Ah,  here  is  Mr. 
Drannle,"  as  a  knock  was  heard.  "  I  am  glad  my 
thermometer  has  come— on  this  subject  he  should  rise 
above  boiling-point.  You  will  find  in  him  a  zealous 
supporter." 

Mr.  Drannle  entered  as  he  spoke,  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat,  and  produced  his  pipe. 
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"  I  told  Glanson  he  need  not  announce  me,  as  I  was 
expected/'  he  said,  "  and  he  looked  at  me  quite 
angrily.  But  he  seems  quite  an  inoffensive  chap,  on 
the  whole." 

"  He  is  a  great  disappointment,"  said  the  Professor 
sadly.  "  He  appears  to  have  no  conception  of  his 
mission  in  life.  As  to  smihng  often,  although  I'm 
blind  I  can  tell  when  a  man  smiles,  and  he  never  does. 
This  morning  I  recited  to  him  some  carefully  thought- 
out  jokes,  and  he  remained  as  solemn  as  a  judge. 
They  were  good  jokes,  too.  But  we  will  talk  about 
him  presently :  justice  comes  first.  Drannle,  you 
believe  in  justice  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Very  good.  Do  not  spare  the  wine.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Densumbe  will  join  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.    I  appear  to  deserve  some." 

"  Your  view  of  justice  entitles  you  to  be  eternally 
drunk." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  looking 
at  Richard  with  concern.  '  ■ '  Eternally  drunk.'  But 
a  little  wine  will  not  hurt  you.  Allow  me  to  give  you 
some.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  the  Professor's  abomin- 
able notions  lead  you  astray.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
he  said  about  anarchists.  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and 
she  said  I  really  ought  to  stop  coming  here.  She  was 
quite  upset,  although  I  told  her  it  was  aU  right.  She 
has  no  idea  that  some  of  my  own  opinions  are  not 
quite  the  thing." 

*'  You  must  not  let  her  suspect  it,"  said  Richard 
gaily,  as  he  took  his  wine  from  him. 

"  Oh,  I  can  conceal  my  opinions.  Have  no  fear 
of  that." 

"  Drannle's  consummate  hypocrisy  is  equal  to  any 
emergency,"  the  Professor  said  admiringly.  "  When 
occasion  needs  I  can  exercise  a  certain  amoimt  of 
duplicity,  but      is  a  past-master." 

"  About  justice  ?  "  Ethel  said  interrogatively. 
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"  Thank  you,  Eyes.  I  knew  you  would  come  in 
useful." 

He  leaned  back  thoughtfully  a  few  moments,  and 
then  continued  : 

"I  believed  in  justice  before  I  studied  history 
closely.  That  is,  I  believed  in  an  eternal  principle, 
independent  of  individual  notions.  Curiously  enough, 
I  believed  that  everything  I  thought  just  was  eternally 
just,  and  since  I  have  become  enlightened  I  have 
observed  that  every  one  has  a  similar  beUef.  You, 
Drannle,  believe  your  justice  the  only  justice ;  and 
you,  Mr.  Densumbe,  believe  the  same  of  yours.  Very 
natural — and  very  amusing.  When  I  came  to  study 
history  I  found  the  Drannle  and  Densumbe  view 
rampant.  My  sense  of  humour,  which  is  my  greatest 
asset,  came  into  play,  and  I  discovered  that  all  the 
world-struggles  were  struggles  for  power,  and  that  I 
could  leave  justice  out." 

"  But  they  were  fought  in  the  name  of  justice," 
Richard  objected. 

"  Exactly ;  but  as  both  combatants  fought  in  its 
name,  what  do  we  know  of  the  justice  which  was  the 
victor  ?  The  strongest  won,  and  thereby  their  justice 
became  the  eternal  justice.  So  that  all  justice  is 
eternal,  or  else  there  is  none." 

"  Taking  a  wide  survey,"  said  Richard,  "  we  see  that 
eternal  justice  always  triumphed  in  the  end." 

"  But  it  only  became  eternal  justice  because  it 
triumphed,"  the  Professor  said,  laughing.  "  Besides, 
you  are  wrong  in  point  of  fact.  What  you  think 
eternal  justice  has  not  always  been  victor.  That 
which  triumphed  has  always  been  thought  just  as 
long  as  those  who  triumphed  set  the  standard.  It  is 
purely  a  question  of  power.  For  example,  we  disagree 
upon  a  thousand  and  three  points.  If  I  could  knock 
you  down  I  should  be  right,  and  vice  versa.  My  blind- 
ness unfortunately  prevents  me  from  accepting  that 
test,  otherwise  I  should  be  delighted  to  fight  you  and 
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bring  home  to  you  that  I  am  right.  But  being  blind 
I  am  wrong.    Think  it  out  steadily,  Drannle." 

"  I  quite  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  a  little 
hurt. 

"  But  the  fact  of  a  minority  believing  their  cause  to 
be  just  may  inspire  them  to  defeat  those  more  power- 
ful," Richard  said. 

"  You  think  that  helps  you  !  "  he  said  pityingly. 
*'  Don't  you  see  in  that  case  they  would  be  the  more 
powerful  ?  Numbers  are  not  the  only  test.  Let  us 
take  a  case.  I  said  just  now  that  the  fact  of  the  aids 
to  intelligence  being  placed  within  reach  of  the  masses, 
would  lead  to  a  revolution.  As  the  masses  become 
more  intelligent,  so  shall  we  find  a  new  conception  of 
justice  arising  amongst  them.  Some  already  refuse  to 
beheve  in  the  prevalent  justice  which  condones  their 
subservience.  When  this  party  becomes  sufficiently 
powerful  there  will  be  a  struggle  for  mastery  between 
it  and  the  upholders  of  the  present  order.  A  struggle 
for  mastery,  for  power  ;  not  a  struggle  for  justice, 
because  both  parties  will  be  inspired  by  the  sacred 
name  of  justice.  The  idea  of  eternal  justice  which  will 
emerge  from  that  struggle  will  be  that  held  by  the 
more  powerful  of  the  antagonists." 

"  You  believe  in  injustice,  then  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Drannle, 
revolted  at  this  specious  rigmarole. 

"  I  believe  in  power,"  repUed  the  Professor,  pleased, 
"  that  is,  in  knocking  people  on  the  head  with  sufficient 
violence  to  enable  them  to  see  the  force  of  my  views." 

"  That  would  be  very  unsatisfactory,"  Mr.  Drannle 
said  mildly,  "  for  however  much  I  was  knocked  on  the 
head  I  should  still  hold  to  my  opinions." 

"  You  might,"  he  agreed,  "  but  the  man  who  knocked 
you  on  the  head  would  have  proved  the  superiority 
of  his.  Unfortunately,  in  our  civilisation  there  is  no 
satisfactory  method  of  telling  which  of  two  parties  is 
right,  because  this  test  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  I 
am  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  about  vegetarianism, 
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because  there  has  been  no  battle  between  vegetarians 
and  carnivora.  But  I  know  who  was  right  in  most 
historical  disputes,  because  I  know  which  came  out 
on  top." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  Mr.  Drannle  said  stoutly. 
"  I  believe  that  right  and  justice  always  prevail." 

"So  do  I,  because  what  they  are  is  determined  by 
the  party  which  wins." 

"I  quite  see  that  our  ideas  are  purely  relative," 
Richard  said,  "  but  that  does  not  mean  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  justice,  but  merely  that  it  is  not  absolute." 

"Aha,"  the  Professor  cried,  "I  win.  And  now 
I  will  turn  the  dagger  in  your  wound.  As  society 
becomes  more  and  more  what  we  call  civilised,  head- 
knocking  becomes  unfortunately  discredited,  and  there 
ceases  to  be  any  satisfactory  criterion  of  right  and 
justice.  We  have  people  of  opposite  ideas,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  '  We  will  knock  each  other  on  the  head 
and  find  out  who  is  right,'  they  say,  '  These  people 
disagree  with  me,  and  after  all  they  may  be  right.' 
The  second  attitude  is  fatal  to  any  civilisation,  for 
right  and  justice  fall  into  disrepute." 

"It  seems  to  me  a  tolerant  and  proper  attitude," 
Richard  said. 

"It  means  that  those  who  hold  it  are  at  the  mercy 
of  any  strong  and  primitive  people  who  still  hold  the 
first  attitude.  These  are  in  a  position  to  prove  they 
are  right,  and  soon  overwhelm  those  who  have  lost  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
Look  at  the  Roman  Empire." 

"  I  shan't  see  the  same  things  as  you  if  I  do,"  said 
Richard,  smiling. 

"  The  first  mistake  the  Romans  made,"  continued 
the  Professor  in  full  career,  "  was  that  of  using  people 
who  were  not  Romans  to  do  their  head-knocking  for 
them.  These  were  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
Roman  point  of  view  to  put  it  forcibly,  and  finally 
succumbed  to  the  arguments  of  their  opponents.  Their 
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second  mistake  was  that  they  became  inteUigent, 
wise  tolerant,  broad-minded,  indulgent,  contractmg  all 
the  'vices  of  a  cultivated  people.  Only  a  primitive, 
stupid  conceited,  self-satisfied,  intolerant,  and  strong 
people  can  found  and  maintain  an  empire." 

"  Supposing  every  one  becomes  disinclined  to  settle 
disputes  by  head-knocking?"  Richard  said.  "You 
have  not  considered  that."  •   ^i,  r 

"  Neither  have  I  considered  the  question  m  the  light 
of  the  possibihty  that  every  one  might  have  a  pimple 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose,"  the  Professor  replied  smoothly. 

Richard  was  mortified  at  this  unfairness,  and  Ethel  s 
laughter  intensified  his  chagrin.  The  Professor  leaned 
back  thoughtfully  in  his  chair,  and  fell  into  a  brown 
study,  out  of  which  he  came  suddenly  to  ask  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  : 

"  Have  I  been  talking  nonsense.  Eyes  i 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have,"  she  rephed  gent  y. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  you  would  come 
in  useful-my  sagacity  is  really  extraordinary.  Still, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been  making  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  historical  study.  Drannle  I  will  have 
some  wine.    Did  you  not  hear  Eyes  say  1  must  take 

"^^"Vbeg  Miss  Garnett's  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Drannle, 
confused:  "  but  I  did  not  hear  her.    I  am  very 

^"^He* poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which  the  Professor 
drank  with  enjoyment. 

"  I  am  glad  we  talked  about  justice,  he  said  sud- 
denlv  "This  wine  is  very  good.  By  the  bye,  Mr 
Densumbe,  you  remember  our  talk  about  anarchists  ? 
I  tried  to  make  Drannle  admit  he  was  one  the  next 
time  he  came.  Would  you  believe  he  resolutely 
declined  ^  " 

"  If  it  were  not  that  I  knew  the  Professor  is  never 
serious,"  Mr.  Drannle  said,  "  I  should  have  been  re- 
volted beyond  expression.   As  it  was,  I  could  hardly 
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contain  myself.  His  defence  of  their  abominable 
doings  was  really  shocking,  and  if  I  had  taken  it 
seriously  I  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  cease 
coming  here.    I  dared  not  tell  my  wife  what  he  said." 

"  Why  not  bring  her  here  one  evening  ?  "  the 
Professor  said  persuasively.  "  I  will  engage  to  make 
her  an  anarchist  in  one  night's  talk.  She  could  not 
possibly  withstand  the  cogency  of  my  arguments." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied,  frightened.  "  She 
doesn't  half  like  my  coming  here  as  it  is — she  thinks 
your  opinions  disgraceful,  and  is  always  warning  me 
against  you.  I  am  sometimes  sorry  I  told  her  at  all ; 
she  gives  me  no  peace.  It  makes  me  afraid  she  will 
find  out  some  of  my  opinions.    I  am  very  careful — 

but  still  " 

Have  no  fear,"  said  the  Professor  reassuringly. 
"  Your  hypocrisy  is  equal  to  any  dissimulation." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  know  what  I  really  think 
on  some  points,"  Mr.  Drannle  said  gravely.  "  It 
wouldn't  do  at  all." 

"  I  still  believe  he  is  an  anarchist  at  heart,"  the 
Professor  said,  addressing  Richard,  "  but  strive  as  I 
will  I  cannot  wring  an  acknowledgment  from  him.  I 
proved  to  him  conclusively  he  was  one,  and  made  a 
noble  and  stirring  appeal  to  his  better  feeKngs  to 
induce  him  to  admit  the  fact.  I  was  persuasive,  logical, 
eloquent,  fierce,  threatening,  pathetic  and  tender ; 
witty,  ironic,  sarcastic  and  bitter — all  to  no  avail. 
He  was  quite  unmoved  and  continued  obstinately  to 
deny  his  anarchistic  prochvities.  Try  your  eloquence 
upon  him." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Drannle  is  hatching  some  desperate 
conspiracy  and  does  not  wish  to  be  unmasked,"  said 
Richard  with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  the  Professor  exclaimed, 
delighted.    "  Drannle,  defend  yourself." 

"No,"  he  repHed  resolutely.  "I'm  tired  of  the 
subject." 
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The  Professor  launched  eagerly  into  a  full  account 
of  the  supposed  plot,  inventing  the  most  ingenious 
disguises,  and  carrying  him  breathlessly  through  a 
series  of  exciting  adventures  and  narrow  escapes.  It 
was  amazing  to  Richard  how  he  would  seize  upon  some 
trivial  incident  in  the  course  of  his  story  and  build 
upon  it  the  most  extravagant  and  far-reaching  theories 
of  human  life  and  character.    No  less  amazing  were 
his  childish  delight  in  the  fecundity  of  his  own  in- 
ventive powers  and  the  bewildering  turns  and  asides 
in  which  he  swooped  down  upon  his  victim  and 
played  round  him  with  the  lightnings  of  his  irony 
and  satire.    While  poor  Mr.  Drannle  was  laboriously 
making  head  against  some  fantastic  theory  of  his 
ineradicable  artfuhiess  his  tormentor  would  pounce 
suddenly  upon  something  he  said,  turn  and  twist  it, 
play  upon  it  with  his  wit  and  irony,  transform  it  in 
the  mould  of  his  extravagant  imagination,  and  sud- 
denly hurl  it  at  him  as  a  fair  version  of  his  original 
remark.    When   the  bewildered   and  revolted  Mr. 
Drannle  repudiated  it  with  disgust  and  horror,  the 
Professor  was  pained,  and  kindly  and  gently  appealed 
to  Richard  to  substantiate  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  original  statement  in  another  form. 

The  Professor's  face  Ht  up  with  ardour  and  his 
whole  frame  was  instinct  with  the  joy  of  battle  ;  now 
he  would  lean  forward  and  launch  a  paradox  in  a 
voice  of  thmider ;  now  he  would  lean  back  in  urbane 
acquiescence  and  undermine  his  opponent's  position 
with  silken  satire  and  suave  irony.  Richard  was 
astonished  that  so  clever  a  man  could  take  a  pleasure 
so  absorbing  in  such  fantastic  teasing,  and  marvelled 
to  see  a  mind  so  rich  preoccupied  with  the  sport  of  a 
child.  Mr.  Drannle  defended  himself  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  sincere  and  honourable  man,  but  the  more 
pathetic  his  denials  the  more  monstrous  became  the 
ideas  attributed  to  him,  and  the  greater  the  zest  and 
deUght  with  which  his  tormentor  drove  his  points  home. 
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Richard  sat  throughout  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
only  responding  when  appealed  to  by  either  com- 
batant. Mr.  Drannle  finally  went  a.bove  boiling-point, 
and  then  relapsed  into  silence  that  contained  a  large 
element  of  sulkiness.  The  Professor  made  one  or  two 
attempts  to  draw  him  again,  but  finding  his  efforts 
futile  he  summed  up. 

"  Having  exposed  all  your  perversions  and  evasions  ; 
having  torn  the  mask  from  your  face  and  laid  its 
true  expression  open  to  the  light  of  day ;  having  ruth- 
lessly laid  bare  your  secret  designs,  you  stand  exposed 
as  an  unscrupulous  and  inveterate  anarchist,  Drannle. 
The  next  step  is  to  make  your  wife  acquainted  with 
your  real  character.  Bring  her  here,  and  I  will 
discharge  that  painful  but  necessary  duty  myself." 

Mr.  Drannle  made  no  reply  ;  but  sat  smoking,  while 
his  face  expressed  his  conflicting  emotions. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Professor  was  silent  a  few  moments,  evidently 
casting  about  for  some  means  of  obtaining  his  favourite 
amusement,  for  Mr.  Drannle  having  been  teased  into 
sulkiness  was  no  longer  available  as  a  butt.  Sud- 
denly his  face  lighted  up  with  mischief. 

"Love,"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  shouldn't  we  talk 
about  love  1  A  most  interesting  subject !  Having 
myself  guarded  a  secret  attachment  for  many  years, 
having  suffered  the  night  of  despair  and  exulted  in 
the  morning  of  hope,  the  subject  is  one  which  touches 
me  nearly.  Concealment,  hke  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
has  fed  too  long  on  my  damask  cheek,  and  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  full  and  frank  avowal.  What  could  be 
more  fitting  than  that  it  should  be  made  before  one  in 
whom  the  bump  of  amativeness  has  been  recently 
developed  ?  " 

Richard  was  uneasy,  for  he  did  not  know  to  what 
lengths  the  Professor  would  go  in  his  banter,  if  banter 
it  was  to  be.  He  glanced  hastily  at  Ethel,  but  if  she 
felt  any  misgivings  they  were  imperturbably  concealed. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  half  smile  upon  her  lips  and  a 
light  of  amusement  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  looking  at 
the  Professor,  and  he  could  not  judge  from  her  manner 
whether  she  supsected  any  design  in  his  words.  Was 
she  in  his  confidence  ?  Richard  wondered.  If  her 
smile  was  feigned  it  was  so  akin  to  nature  that  suspicion 
could  find  no  justification  in  it.  His  knowledge  of 
her  complex  nature  told  him,  however,  that  she  would 
be  upon  her  guard  to  receive  his  inquisitorial  glance. 
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He  knew  subtly  she  saw  a  secret  intention  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's choice  of  a  subject,  but  what  that  intention 
was  he  could  not  divine. 

He  was  going  to  be  teased ;  that  much  was  certain. 
He  felt  quite  helpless,  entering  fully  into  the  feelings 
of  the  society's  agent  and  Mr.  Drannle,  when  they 
were  writhing  on  the  hook  where  his  perverse  humour 
had  spitted  them.  His  embarrassment  was  all  the 
more  acute  because  he  feared  the  Professor  was  about 
to  sport  with  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  whereas, 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  two  he  had  merely  played 
with  ideas ;  and  as  he  sat  there  confronting  his  mock- 
ing and  malicious  smile  he  felt  an  absurd  inclination 
to  run  away.  He  knew  his  tormentor  would  twist  his 
every  word  as  his  goblin  humour  prompted,  and  felt 
himself  no  match  for  his  starthng  candour,  discon- 
certing insight,  and  odd  and  unexpected  transitions. 
His  only  salvation  lay  in  silence,  and  he  determined 
to  leave  the  conversation  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Drannle  and  his  tormentor. 

He  was  unable  to  think  all  this  out  coherently  as 
he  waited — a  certain  ignoble  terror  prevented  that ; 
but  such,  nevertheless,  were  the  thoughts  that  floated 
more  or  less  vaguely  in  his  mind  as  he  kept  silence,  in 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Drannle  would  speak.  He  had  no 
expectation  that  Ethel  would,  for  he  had  noticed  how 
she  held  back  from  any  direct  talk  with  the  Professor 
in  his  presence.  Ordinarily,  when  three  men  and  a 
woman  are  together  the  woman  takes  a  large  part  in 
the  conversation,  but  she  sedulously  withheld  herself, 
seeming  to  find  an  absorbing  interest  in  watching  the 
erratic  manifestations  of  the  Professor's  exuberant 
personality. 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  talk  about  love,"  said  Mr. 
Drannle  at  last.  "At  any  rate  it  is  better  than 
anarchy.  But  I  did  not  know  you  were  interested 
in  it." 

'*I  am  interested  in  everything.    Nothing  is  too 
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small  or  too  large  for  me  ;  for  the  notion  that  one  thing 
is  more  important  in  itself  than  another  is  a  delusion. 
It  is  we  who  make  things  important  or  the  reverse. 
Besides,  love  is  interesting  to  all  sane  people,  and 
therefore  to  me.    My  first  love  was  a  barmaid." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  soothed  that  anarchy 
was  left  behind,  and  receiving  this  last  transition  with 
calmness.    "  I  suppose  it  didn't  last  long." 

"You  suppose  wrongly,"  the  Professor  said  with 
a  smile  that  robbed  the  answer  of  rudeness.  "I 
married  her." 

Ethel  started. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  married,"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  at  him  as  though  to  harmonise  this  discovery 
with  previous  conceptions. 

"  Nobody  knew  except  my  father  :  I  kept  it  secret 
from  all  others.  He  was  a  snob,  who  thought  barmaids 
despicable  creatures  and  the  lower  orders  generally 
so  much  scum.  He  cringed  to  his  superiors  and  buUied 
his  inferiors.  I  am  unfilially  frank,  you  see!  My 
father,  then,  was  a  snob  and  a  bully.  Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration,  I  thought  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  and  diverting  to  marry  a  barmaid.  It  was. 
The  interview  with  my  father  after  the  marriage  is 
one  of  my  most  pleasant  recollections.  I  argued  the 
point  with  him,  both  on  the  theoretical  and  practical 
side,  and  he  said  I  was  a  fool.  His  threat  to  cut  me 
off  with  a  shilling  was  ironically  justified  when  he 
died  in  debt ;  and  I  paid  his  debts  with  the  disillu- 
sioning sense  that,  after  all,  he  had  the  best  of  the 
argument." 

"Do  you  reaUy  mean  to  say,"  Mr.  Drannle  asked 
incredulously,  "that  you  married  a  barmaid  solely 
to  make  fun  of  your  father  ?  " 

"  I  liked  her  a  Httle  as  well.  I  was  only  twenty-two 
at  the  time.  My  incurably  romantic  disposition  was 
partly  responsible."  . 

"I  can't  believe   it,"   Mr.  Drannle  exclaimed. 
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Married,  and  you  never  told  me  !  I  wish  I  could  be 
certain  whether  you  are  joking  or  not." 

"  I  never  joke,"  he  replied  gravely.  "  It  is  a  habit 
unbecoming  to  a  historian  and  philosopher.  Life  is 
a  farce,  and  the  selection  of  any  part  of  it  as  excep- 
tionally humorous  is  an  absurdity.  Yes,  I  married 
a  barmaid ;  and  had  you  known  my  father  you  would 
have  approved  the  step." 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  beginning  to 
be  convinced.  "  I  did  not  see  much  of  you  at  that 
time." 

"  I  was  studying  at  the  bar,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Drannle,  accepting  the  fact,  "  I 
never  thought  you  had  been  married,  and  to  a  bar- 
maid, too  !  I  should  not  have  thought  you  could 
have  married  an  unintelligent  person." 

"  She  was  highly  intelligent.  You  are  as  bad  as 
my  father — the  wine  is  at  your  elbow.  She  dropped 
her  aitches — or  haitches  as  she  called  them — but  she 
had  tremendous  vitality  and  great  intelligence.  My 
wife,  Drannle,  was  as  intelligent  as  I  am — I  can  say 
no  more." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Mr.  Drannle  said.    "  I  didn't  mean 

 But  still  it  is  very  strange.    I  can't  get  over  it." 

"  Try  getting  under  it,"  he  said  kindly. 
"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Ethel. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  useful,"  he  cried  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  I  can  quite  believe  your  wife  was  intelHgent,"  said 
Richard,  relieved  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken,  although  he  still  felt  the  subject  had  been  in- 
troduced expressly  to  make  him  uneasy,  "  although 
not  so  intelligent  as  you.  Professor.  I  hope  your 
happiness  with  her  was  not  exclusively  derived  from 
your  father's  attitude." 

"Acknowledging  the  compliment  with  a  due  sense 
of  its  congruity,"  the  Professor  replied,  mocking  his 
laboured  phrases,  "  I  pass  on  to  say  that  on  the  whole 
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our  union  was  a  happy  one.  My  wife  was  a  great  help 
to  me  in  my  historical  studies.  My  knowledge  of 
women  as  factors  in  history  has  been  mainly  derived 
from  her — and  one  other." 

The  other  one  smiled  as  Richard  glanced  at  her. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Richard  was  afraid 
to  ask  a  certain  question,  because  he  feared  his  tone 
might  betray  the  interest  he  had  in  the  reply.  The 
Professor  had  used  the  past  tense  throughout ;  but  his 
wife  might  still  be  hving,  although  marital  relations 
had  ceased,  and  although  his  statement  that  the  union 
had  been  a  happy  one  pointed  to  a  separation  by  death, 
Richard  wanted  to  be  certain.  He  hoped  one  of  the 
others  would  ask;  but  as  neither  did  so  he  spoke, 
although  he  had  a  suspicion  the  Professor  prolonged 
the  pause  because  he  knew  what  was  the  question 
and  was  amused  at  his  reluctance  to  ask  it. 

"  I  suppose  your  wife  is  not  still  Hving  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  felt  he  had  put  the  question  in 
a  bald,  crude  form,  and  his  voice  sounded  strained 
to  him.  The  Professor  listened  with  a  pleased  smile, 
and  Richard  could  well  imagine  what  psychological 
deductions  he  was  making. 

"  My  wife  had  one  habit,"  he  replied,  "  which  was 
a  legacy  from  her  profession.  She  drank — to  such 
an  extent  finally,  that  I  was  obliged  to  place  her  under 
control.    She  died  in  a  home  for  inebriates." 

He  spoke  these  words  softly  and  tenderly  ;  and  were 
he  not  such  an  enigma,  Richard  could  have  fancied 
her  loss  a  real  sorrow,  but  his  sincerity  in  everything  he 
said  was  so  questionable  that  certainty  was  impossible. 
An  awkward  pause  followed,  one  of  those  constrained 
silences  which  attend  the  irruption  into  everyday  Ufe 
of  the  primal  facts  of  human  destiny.  The  Professor 
leaned  back  thoughtfully  in  his  chair,  and  Richard 
could  not  but  wonder  whether  he  divined,  and  was 
amused  at,  the  constraint  of  his  guests,  and  for  that 
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reason  did  not  break  the  silence.  To  such  a  point  had 
he  arrived  with  this  man  that  he  deemed  him  capable 
of  any  device  which  would  enable  him  to  derive  amuse- 
ment from  those  on  whom  it  was  practised. 

"If  I  had  only  had  a  boy,"  said  the  Professor, 
breakmg  the  silence,  "  a  boy  I  could  have  educated  my 
own  way,  free  from  the  twaddHng  imbecilities  which 
pass  muster  as  education  amongst  the  cultured  ig- 
norant, I  should  have  made  him  a  portent  to  astonish 
the  world." 

"  It  might  have  been  a  girl,"  said  the  practical  Mr. 
Drannle. 

"As  life  is  a  farce  it  probably  would  have  been. 
That  is  the  history  of  my  first  love,  and  I  thought 
there  would  never  be  another.  I  was  wrong.  Many 
years  later,  when  I  thought  myself  immune,  I  found 
myself  strangely  attracted  by  a  bump  of  causality." 

Richard  started,    Ethel's  powers  of  dissimulation 
broke  down  under  this  startling  allusion,  whose  point 
she  had  put  Richard  in  the  way  of  understanding,  and 
two  bright  spots  of  colour  burned  in  her  cheeks. 
A  what  ?  "  Mr.  Drannle  exclaimed,  puzzled. 

"A  bump  of  causahty,"  repeated  the  Professor  in  a 
stentorian  voice. 

^  ^^^'.^  understand,"  Mr.  Drannle  said,  bewildered. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  up  drinking  your  wine, 
Professor  ;  it  seems  to  get  into  my  head  sometimes! 
And  yet  I  haven't  had  much  this  evening,  either." 

"  Do  you  understand  ?  "  the  Professor  asked,  turning 
suddenly  to  Richard. 

Yes  ;  I  think  I  do,"  the  latter  said  gravely. 

I'  Very  good.    Shall  we  pursue  the  subject.  Eyes  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  shortly,  and  with  returning  colour. 
And  then  recovering  with  an  effort  she  said  lightly* 
"  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Drannle  to  go  away  drunk." 

"  Splendid,"  the  Professor  said  approvingly.  "  Still, 
I  think  some  one's  armour  has  been  pierced.  It  is  very 
strong  armour,  but  it  can  be  pierced." 
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"  I  don't  understand  that  either,"  said  Mr.  Drannle 
pathetically.    "  Is  it  my  armour  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Professor  kindly.  "You  haven't  any." 

"  Go  on  talking,"  Mr.  Drannle  said  resignedly, 
"  and  I  will  try  and  listen.    I  may  be  better  presently." 

As  he  began  to  speak  the  Professor  touched  the 
button  of  an  electric  bell  at  the  side  of  his  chair. 

"  I  said  we  would  talk  about  Glanson  when  we  had 
finished  with  justice,"  he  said.  "  We  will  do  better 
than  that,  we  will  talk  to  him." 

Glanson  entered  a  moment  later. 

"  You  rang,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes.    Take  a  seat." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  it,  sir." 

"  Are  you  seated  ?  "  vociferated  the  Professor. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  taking  a  chair  sedately. 

"  Very  good.  Kindly  note  I  dislike  obstinacy. 
My  friends  are  acquainted  with  your  glorious  past,  and 
share  my  sorrow  at  your  inability  to  grasp  the  real 
nature  of  your  relation  to  society.  I  have  summoned 
you  with  the  object  of  trying  to  make  you  reahse  your 
function  in  hfe,  in  order  that  all  your  actions  may  be 
motived  by  a  reasoned  grasp  of  its  nature." 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  sir,"  he  said  respectfully, 
"  you  engaged  me  as  valet  and  general  factotum, 
being  wiUing  to  overlook  my  unfortunate  position. 
When  I  came  here  I  did  not  expect  to  be  reminded 
continually  of  things  I  would  rather  forget." 

"Put  that  deplorable  weakness  behind  you,"  the 
Professor  said  persuasively,  "  and  try  to  realise  that 
the  part  you  play  in  society  is  a  glorious  one.  No 
matter  what  a  man  may  be,  it  is  his  duty  to  form  a 
philosophy  of  life  with  which  should  harmonise  all 
his  actions.  Come  now,  my  dear  Glanson,  try  to 
rise  above  the  trivial  prejudices  against  which  your 
actions  are  a  protest,  and  envisage  your  position  with 
clearness  and  insight." 

"You  are  keeping  me  from  my  work,  sir." 
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"  I  am  endeavouring  to  arouse  you  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  your  work  is,"  was  the  imperturbable 
reply.  "  You  are  a  kind  of  cement  or  glue  which 
keeps  society  together.  Society  consists  of  two  kinds 
of  thieves,  those  who  steal  and  by  means  of  the 
machinery  of  State  consolidate  their  hold  upon  the 
booty,  and  those  who  steal  from  them.  Both  fulfil 
the  glorious  mission  of  keeping  society  together,  and 
are  therefore  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration  and 
respect.  By  the  efforts  of  the  second  party — by  your 
efforts,  my  dear  cement  or  glue — is  kept  alive  the  idea 
of  justice  embodied  in  the  legislative  machinery.  For 
all  the  while  you  steal — mark  the  irony  of  it ! — you 
subscribe  to  the  ideal  of  justice  of  the  thieves  from 
whom  you  steal,  and  by  repentance  and  acquiescence 
in  punishment  you  trumpet  the  supremacy  of  the 
current  notions  of  right  and  justice.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  curious  conclusion  that  thieves  and  burglars 
assist  to  maintain  society.  The  man  who  steals 
without  a  philosophy  merely  perpetuates  a  state  of 
things  against  which  his  action  is  a  protest." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  down  and  have  my  supper,  sir." 

"Ah,  it  is,"  continued  the  Professor  as  though  he 
had  not  spoken,  "  your  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
your  practice.  How  much  more  glorious  would  it 
be  to  reconcile  them,  overthrow  society,  and  found  an 
ideal  state  in  which  you  would  be  on  top.  The  need 
of  awakening  the  criminal  to  a  sense  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  situation  is  a  crying  one,  and  were  it  not  for 
my  blindness  I  should  throw  myself  into  such  a  crusade 
with  enthusiasm.  At  present  there  are  many  per- 
severing and  conscientious  burglars  whose  reforming 
energy  is  wasted  owing  to  a  lack  of  cohesion,  and  an 
imperfect  philosophy  of  crime.  Isolated  individuals, 
however  great  their  energy  and  noble  their  efforts, 
cannot  reform  society.  Co-operative  effort  and  a 
consistent  philosophy  are  absolutely  essential." 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  do  not  see  the  utiHty  of  " 
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"  The  first  thing,"  the  Professor  interrupted,  "  is 
to  instil  into  the  criminal  a  philosophic  conception  of 
his  position.  So  long  as  he  subscribes  to  the  current 
morality  he  cannot  hope  to  overthrow  the  institutions 
upon  which  it  is  based.  His  practical  revolt  must  be 
motived  by  a  theoretical  philosophy  or  it  will  be 
fruitless.  Therefore  the  first  duty  of  all  sincere 
reformers  must  be  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
true  position,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  union  of  all 
criminals  in  an  organisation  pledged  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  order." 

"  You  are  wasting  both  my  time  and  yours,"  said 
Glanson  patiently. 

"  It  was  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  you  as  a  propagan- 
dist in  that  noble  cause  that  I  engaged  you,"  the 
Professor  went  on  unmoved.  "  I  need  scarcely  say  I 
am  bitterly  disappointed.  You  have  no  conception  of 
your  true  position,  and  your  bondage  to  convention  is 
abject.  I  have  only  one  hope.  It  may  be  you  have 
some  design  in  view  whose  success  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  your  present  attitude.  Say  so,  and  I 
can  respect  you.  Say  it  is  to  murder  me  and  I  can 
even  admire  you." 

"  Have  you  finished,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  all  I  can  to  move  your  stubborn 
spirit,"  said  the  Professor  sadly.  "  Ponder  my  words 
well,  and  should  they  bear  fruit  let  me  know." 

Glanson  rose,  bowed  respectfully,  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  do  anything  with  him," 
the  Professor  said  sadly.  "  His  ideas  are  grovellingly 
conventional,  he  respects  and  admires  the  very  people 
he  robs,  and  subscribes  to  the  foolish  ideas  that  his 
criminal  acts  are  aberrations,  misfortunes  of  which 
to  be  ashamed,  instead  of  glorious  deeds  tending  to 
reorganise  society.  The  contradiction  between  his 
actions  and  his  theories  is  a  glaring  one,  and  I  shall 
make  at  least  one  more  effort  to  reconcile  them," 
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*'  He  appears  inoffensive  enough,"  Mr.  Drannle 
remarked.  "  I  was  glad  to  see  your  mischievous  and 
immoral  ideas  made  no  impression  upon  him.  I 
admired  the  respectful  way  in  which  he  showed  you 
had  no  power  to  pervert  him." 

"  Drannle,"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  "  why  this 
hypocrisy  ?  You  know  very  well  that  as  an  ardent  and 
convinced  anarchist  you  agreed  with  all  I  said." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  anarchy  any  more," 
Mr.  Drannle  exclaimed  with  violence. 

"  Perhaps  a  glass  of  wine  would  assist  you  to  be 
calm,"  said  the  Professor  imperturbably. 

"  Glanson  seems  nothing  but  a  snob,"  Richard  said. 
"  Whenever  I  see  him  I  marvel  at  his  record." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  Professor,  "  since  I  have 
studied  him  I  rather  incline  to  the  theory  that  criminals 
are  simple-hearted,  ingenuous  men  who  commit  crimes 
because  of  these  qualities  ?  Their  very  openness  and 
simplicity  of  character  makes  them  peculiarly  liable 
to  take  the  straight  road  which  leads  to  burglary  and 
murder.  If  Mr.  Densumbe  wished  to  murder  me,  his 
intellectual  structure  is  so  complex  that  he  would  see 
the  difficulties  and  consequences  of  the  act,  and  would 
therefore  hesitate.  But  a  more  sin^ple  and  straight- 
forward character  would  be  incapable  of  such  reasoning 
and  would  go  direct  to  his  goal.  So  that  criminals 
are  simple  and  childlike  characters,  direct,  honest,  and 
unaffected.    What  do  you  think  of  that  %  " 

"I  think  it  is  nonsense,"  Mr.  Drannle  replied 
stoutly.  "  You  go  from  one  monstrosity  to  another. 
I'm  going  home." 

The  Professor  laughed  delightedly,  and  pressed  him 
to  come  again  soon  to  thrash  the  matter  out.  The 
party  broke  up,  Richard  with  relief  that  he  had  not 
skated  further  on  the  thin  ice  of  his  feeling  for  Ethel. 
As  he  shook  hands  the  Professor  said  smoothly  : 

"  I  trust  you  are  a  little  clearer  on  those  two  points." 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  visits  to  the  Professor  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  although  Richard  could  not  form  any 
clear  conception  of  his  character  he  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  heady  wine  of  his  conversation, 
and  could  meet  his  startling  transitions  and  allusions 
without  the  bewilderment  into  which  they  had  first 
thrown  him.    Although  his  talk  zigzagged  from  topic 
to  topic,  finding  nothing  too  small  upon  which  to 
build  a  fantastic  palace  of  ingenious  theory,  Richard 
thought  it  was  directed  at  him  with  a  definite  object ; 
for  everything  he  said  had  a  dominant  note.  This 
was  directed  to  show  that  ideas  and  opinions  were 
only  good  to  those  who  held  them,  there  being  no 
absolute  criterion  of  their  validity.    It  has  been  seen 
how  this  was  attempted  during  the  argument  about 
justice  ;  and  in  subsequent  talks  upon  morality,  religion, 
and  other  topics,  the  same  point  was  driven  home. 
Richard  could  not  but  suspect  that  a  determined 
effort  was  being  made  to  alter  his  whole  mental  out- 
look by  throwing  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  into 
the  crucible  of  sceptical  investigation,  and  thereby 
undermining  his  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  actions 
and  opinions.    He  felt  that  his  moral  fibre  was  being 
deliberately  weakened,  but  with  what  definite  object 
he  could  not  imagine.    The  main  object  of  what  the 
Professor  had  jestingly  called  his   "  school "  was 
evidently  to  make  the  scholar   indulgent  towards 
moral  turpitude,  but  to  the  particular  moral  lapse 
towards  which  he  was   to  assume  that  attitude 
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the  individual  scholar  called  Richard  Densumbe  was 
not  in  a  position  to  understand.  The  only  certainty- 
was  that  it  was  there ;  for  had  not  the  Professor  said, 
he  could  tell  the  scholar  something  to  make  him 
reaHse  the  importance  of  following  the  lessons  closely  ? 

Knowledge  of  life  drawn  from  books  is  rarely  assimi- 
lated into  the  character  as  thoroughly  as  that  derived 
from  actual  first-hand  experience,  for  the  historical 
or  imaginary  events  described  do  not  affect  the  per- 
sonaHty  of  the  reader  as  powerfully  as  those  of  his 
daily  life.    Thus  a  wide  experience  derived  from  books 
may  exist  side  by  side  with  ignorance  of  life's  actualities, 
and  those  acquainted  at  second-hand  with  the  crimes, 
follies,  and  greatness  of  mankind  be  slow  to  reahse 
that  the  potentialities  of  similar  turpitude  or  integrity 
lie  hidden  in  those  with  whom  their  daily  life  brings 
them  in  contact.    Richard's  first-hand  experience  of 
life  had  been  exceedingly  limited,  although  his  know- 
ledge of  its  presentation  in  literature  was  profound, 
and  he  was  unable  to  realise  that  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  second  were  but  the  reflex  of  the  reahties 
of  the  first ;   and  that  people  with  whom  he  mixed 
were  compounded  of  the  same  fibre  and  capable  of 
similar  deeds  as  the  characters  of  history  and  fiction. 
His  reading  was  a  thing  of  the  intellect,  and  not  being 
supplemented  by  actualities  which  touched  his  heart, 
had  left  him  with  a  certain  innocence  in  his  attitude 
to  life  and  its  problems.    It  was  this  innocence,  this 
obtuseness,  which  prevented  him  from  forming  even 
a  remote  conception  of  the  "  something  "  to  which 
the  Professor  referred.    Strange  it  is  that  one  so 
analytical  as  he  could  not  divine  the  truth,  but  his 
book-derived  experience  was  neither  strong  nor  direct 
enough  to  give  him  the  necessary  clue.    It  was  not 
so  much  that  he  did  not  know,  as  that  he  did  not 
dream  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  a  concrete  problem 
of  Hfe, 

His  conversations  with  the  Professor  abounded  in 
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hints  and  allusions  to  Ethel  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
feelers  thrown  out  swiftly  and  as  swiftly  abandoned. 
Sometimes,  when  effervescent  with  perversity,  into  a 
long  monologue  elaborating  a  fantastic  theory  which 
had  bubbled  up  in  the  cauldron  of  his  imagination, 
the  Professor  would  slyly  insinuate  an  allusion  glancing 
obliquely  at  him  and  Ethel,  and  then  dart  off  into 
new  realms  of  speculation.    As  Richard  grew  bolder 
he  would  seek  to  fix  and  make  concrete  the  allusion, 
only  to  see  his  tormentor  retire  into  an  impregnable 
fortress  of  bland  obtuseness,  and  then  in  a  sudden 
sally  full  of  twists  and  turns,  perverse  quips  and  be- 
wildering paradoxes,  circle  round  him  with  agile 
celerity,  and  finally  ghde  off  to  a  point  quite  other 
than  the  one  at  issue.    Sometimes  the  Professor  would 
hover  lightly  over  the  subject,  taking  a  topic  which 
favoured  hints  and  glances  at  it,  keeping  his  victim 
on  tenterhooks  lest  he  should  suddenly  sweep  down 
and  speak  without  disguise;    holding  forth  with 
extraordinary  volubiUty,  now  in  tones  of  dominating 
thunder,  and  now  in  those  soft  and  urbane,  with  con- 
cealed irony  and  satire.    At  others  the  talk  would 
run  on  lines  which  seemed  to  have  no  possible  connec- 
tion with  it,  but  even  then  he  would  make  it  a  kind 
of  background  liable  to  be  revealed  at  any  moment 
by  a  startling  withdrawal  of  the  actual  subject. 

Richard  felt  helpless  as  he  laboured  in  pursuit  of 
his  ideas,  astonished  by  his  sudden  twists  and  turns, 
amazed  to  find  him  escaping  swiftly  and  easily  when 
he  thought  to  have  pinned  him  down,  blinded  by  the 
lightning,  and  stunned  by  the  thunder  of  the  storm  of 
his  wit  and  humour,  his  extravagance  and  perversity. 
The  Professor  entered  into  these  contests  with  the 
dehght  of  a  schoolboy,  his  frame  lit  up  with  an  extra- 
ordinary vitality ;  he  laughed  uproariously  at  his  own 
jokes,  and  was  filled  with  a  quieter  enjoyment  when 
wielding  the  weapons  of  irony  and  satire.  Swiftness 
of  physical  movement  ran  parallel  with  that  of  thought  \ 
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he  leaned  forward  eagerly  when  employing  the 
bludgeon  of  resistless  logic,  and  fell  back  in  the  repose 
of  leashed-in  vigour  when  wielding  the  rapier  of  urbane 
insinuation,  glancing  irony,  or  biting  satire. 

Were  his  "  thermometer  "  present  the  battle  would 
generally  be  fought  in  the  empyrean,  far  above  his 
head,  where  poor  Mr.  Drannle  had  no  wings  to  soar, 
and  his  laboured  attempts  to  fly  filled  the  Professor 
with  serene  enjoyment.  Mr.  Drannle  would  occasion- 
ally interject  banal  remarks,  whereupon  the  Professor 
would  pause  in  the  eagle  sweep  of  his  talk  and  deli- 
cately insert  the  rapier  of  his  satire  beneath  the  fifth 
rib  of  his  obtuseness.  Richard  was  always  glad  of 
the  respite  thus  afforded,  employing  it  to  clear  his 
ideas  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  onslaught.  The  Pro- 
fessor would  come  back,  exultant  and  effervescent, 
from  Mr.  Drannle's  discomfiture,  and  once  more 
envelop  Richard  with  a  cloud  of  allusion  and  theory, 
around  which  played  the  lightning  of  his  irony  and 
humour. 

He  fought  ruthlessly  and  to  win ;  no  dialectical 
device  was  too  mean,  no  perversion  too  monstrous, 
no  theory  too  fantastic,  and  no  misrepresentation  too 
daring  or  too  dishonest.  Did  he  launch  into  a  speci- 
ously attractive  theory  incapable  of  fair  defence,  he 
indulged  in  foul ;  did  he  make  a  statement  impossible 
of  logical  proof,  he  glided  away  from  it  imperceptibly, 
covering  his  retreat  with  a  cloud  of  vague  generalisa- 
tions veined  with  startlingly  personal  allusions,  and 
doubled  and  twisted  until  he  was  defending  the 
opposite  of  what  he  had  originally  said,  and  Richard 
was,  by  implication,  pledged  to  the  original  absurdity. 
He  would  take  a  plain  and  matter-of-fact  assertion, 
decompose  it  with  lightning  celerity,  deduce  an 
absurdity  from  it,  and,  leaning  forward,  launch  that 
absurdity  at  Richard  as  a  fair  version  of  his  original 
remark ;  and  then,  leaning  back,  erect  upon  it  a 
fantastic  structure  builded  of  the  bricks  of  perverse 
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humour  welded  with  the  straw  of  irony  and  satire. 
He  enjoyed  his  own  versatility  and  address  with  the 
naivete  of  a  child,  and  through  all  he  said  ran  the 
radiant  affirmation  of  his  exuberant  and  self-confident 
personality.  The  quick,  alert  movements  of  his  noble 
and  impressive  head,  combined  with  the  alternate 
thunder  and  gentleness  of  his  beautiful  voice  to  in- 
tensify the  power  of  his  conversation,  and  make  a 
tout  ensemble  indescribably  dominating  and  powerful. 
Every  inch  of  him  seemed  to  vibrate  to  the  music  of 
his  words,  now  low  and  gentle,  anon  loud  and  dis- 
cordant ;  even  the  sightless  eyes  seemed  to  intensify 
by  contrast  the  Hfe  and  fire  of  his  general  aspect. 

Ethel,  who  was  generally  present,  sat  for  the  most 
part  in  silence,  following  the  conversation  with  interest, 
but  taking  little  or  no  part  in  it.  As  she  explained  to 
Richard,  she  was  so  accustomed  to  hear  the  Professor 
"monologue"  without  combating  the  ideas  enunci- 
ated, so  used  to  sink  her  own  personahty  to  become 
a  sounding-board  for  his  ideas,  that  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  desire  to  assert  her  own  individuality  in  the 
presence  of  his.  She  watched  him  with  an  admira- 
tion which  often  caused  Richard  a  pang,  and  followed 
his  words  with  a  smile  that  frequently  merged  into 
laughter.  The  conversation  was  punctuated  by  an 
exchange  of  glances  between  her  and  Richard,  and 
the  latter  could  often  tell  by  her  look  that  she  agreed 
more  with  the  Professor  than  with  him.  Sometimes, 
if  the  Professor  made  too  bewildering  an  excursion 
into  the  realm  of  the  perversely  fantastic,  she  would 
interpose,  and  recall  him  to  the  reasonably  paradoxi- 
cal by  a  timely  word,  upon  each  occasion  receiving  a 
handsome  tribute  to  her  sterling  good  sense. 

Richard  sometimes  thought  the  Professor  talked 
with  all  his  verve  and  power  in  order  that  she  might 
draw  conclusions  prejudicial  to  himself,  displaying  all 
his  brilfiance  and  intellectual  power  so  that  she  might 
compare  unfavourably  her  younger  with  her  elder 
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suitor.  But  if  he  did  this  it  was  done  with  such  con- 
summate art  and  address  that  Richard  could  never 
be  certain  ;  if  it  was  a  duel  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
his  adversary  envisaged  Ethel  as  the  victor's  prize. 
Certain  it  was  that  were  she  present  he  put  forth  all 
his  powers  ;  were  she  not,  he  would  devote  himself  with 
unwearying  patience  and  unfailing  skill  to  the  task  of 
raising  his  "  thermometer  "  above  boiling-point. 

Her  attitude  was  a  constant  source  of  bewilder- 
ment to  Richard.  No  matter  how  startiingly  direct 
were  the  Professor's  allusions,  she  sat  through  them 
all  with  composure,  never  betraying  any  consciousness 
of  their  import.  Once  or  twice  had  he  seen  her  ready 
to  flash  fire  at  her  tormentor,  but  the  spark  was  soon 
extinguished  ;  and  never  after  their  talk  on  love  did 
she  show  any  consciousness  of  his  hints  and  allusions. 
Sometimes  Richard  felt  convinced  there  was  some 
secret  understanding  between  the  two,  at  others,  he 
merely  thought  the  Professor  was  teasing  her  as  he 
did  every  one  els^,  and  that,  knowing  his  perverse 
humour,  she  refused  to  show  she  was  affected  by  his 
attacks. 

He  and  Ethel  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  meeting 
at  least  one  evening  every  week  for  a  walk,  and,  al- 
though the  Professor  naturally  loomed  large  in  their 
conversation,  that  particular  aspect  of  his  conduct 
was  tabooed  by  both.  Richard  avoided  it  from  a 
certain  delicacy  which  held  not  a  little  fear,  but  al- 
though the  thought  of  it  was  always  in  his  mind, 
and  sometimes  made  him  feel  awkward,  she  never 
showed  the  least  consciousness  of  its  existence.  This 
unconsciousness  he  could  not  believe  real,  and  he 
often  wondered  whether  his  uneasiness  was  for  him- 
self alone,  or  whether  he  concealed  it  from  her  with 
the  same  success  as  she  concealed  her  real  feelings 
from  him. 

To  an  analytic,  self-doubting  mind  such  as  Rich- 
ard's— a  mind  prone  to  foolish  expansions  of  hope, 
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and  equally  foolish  contractions  of  despair — the 
situation  was  full  of  perplexity,  and  he  flagged  wearily 
down  an  interminable  vista  of  surmise  and  counter 
surmise.  Above  all  there  loomed  the  figure  of  the 
Professor,  perplexing,  fantastic,  and  bizarre,  an  un- 
known quantity  which  made  him  tremble  when  he 
endeavoured  to  make  concrete  its  terrible  potenti- 
alities. 

As  he  became  more  and  more  occupied  by  the 
interests  created  by  intercourse  with  the  Professor  and 
his  circle,  so  did  his  business  hours  become  more 
negligible,  and  his  real  existence  narrowed  down  to  a 
life  of  evenings  and  week-ends.  The  working  day 
seemed  to  pass  like  a  dream,  and  he  resumed  his  real 
life  afterwards  with  scarcely  any  consciousness  of  a 
break  in  its  continuity.  Such  time  as  remained  from 
his  visits  to  the  Professor  and  walks  vnth  Ethel,  he 
devoted  to  the  historical  essay,  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing that  the  former  might  not  consider  entirely 
despicable  being  a  constant  spur. 

In  this  way  passed  the  winter  with  astonishing 
swiftness  ;  and  spring,  capricious  and  full  of  promise, 
crept  on  to  the  verge  of  summer.  The  lectures  on 
history  were  over  for  the  time  being,  and  Richard 
suggested  that  he  and  Ethel  should  make  an  occasional 
excursion  into  the  country  on  Sunday  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Saturday  afternoon  meeting.  He  made  the 
proposal  with  some  misgiving,  but  it  was  accepted  with 
a  frank  anticipation  of  pleasure.  He  was  rejoiced  at 
her  ready  assent,  and  after  a  long  argument  over  her 
expressed  determination  to  pay  her  own  expenses, 
which  he  lost,  a  Sunday  in  June  was  fixed  for  the  first 
excursion.  The  appointed  day  dawned  bright  and 
sunny,  and  Richard  felt  alert  and  joyous  as  he  rose  in 
the  chill,  clear  morning,  and  let  himself  out  of  the  house 
with  a  fine  sense  of  new  adventure.  He  found  Ethel 
ready  at  the  place  arranged,  and  her  manner  heightened 
the  bouyancy  of  his,  for  it  held  a  brightness  and 
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vivacity  foreign  to  her  usual  composure.  They  walked 
to  the  railway  station  through  the  almost  deserted 
streets,  the  strangeness  natural  to  Londoners  at  seeing 
them  so  intensifying  their  sense  of  embarking  upon  an 
adventure,  so  that  in  their  high  spirits  the  weakest 
joke  met  with  ready  laughter. 

From  the  noisy  train  they  stepped  out  into  a  country, 
quiet,  broken  only  by  the  carolling  of  birds,  with  wood 
and  meadow  around,  and  before  them  a  ridge  of  hills. 
The  air  was  soft  and  mild,  the  breeze  strong  enough 
to  cool  but  not  to  annoy  ;  over  everything  the  sunshine 
poured  its  radiance,  and  the  exhilaration  of  it  all 
threw  the  escaped  prisoners  of  the  great  city  into  the 
highest  spirits,  causing  them  to  behave  with  an 
abandon  which  excited  the  pitying  wonder  of  the  few 
country  folk  they  passed.  The  impulse  to  laugh 
whole-heartedly  at  trivial  facetiae  was  irresistible,  and 
as  they  set  their  faces  towards  the  hills  the  joy  of 
youth  and  the  zest  of  physical  exercise  made  every- 
thing minister  to  their  need  of  laughter. 

"I  don't  believe  Bloomsbury  exists,"  said  Ethel, 
pausing  in  the  ascent  of  the  hill  and  gazing  upon  the 
country  below.  "  For  a  long  time  I  have  obstinately 
believed  there  was  such  a  place,  but  now  I  reaHse  my 
mistake." 

"  My  business  is  a  dream,"  said  Richard  gaily,  "  and 
now  I  am  awake  I  wonder  I  ever  thought  it  otherwise." 

"  Bloomsbury  is  a  nightmare,"  she  exclaimed  with 
conviction. 

"  It  seems  quite  strange  to  think  this  country  has 
been  here  all  the  time  I  have  been  poring  over  my 
ledgers,"  said  Richard,  "  always  the  same,  and  that  I 
have  been  dreaming  of  something  else.  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  reaHse  it.  A  banal  reflection,"  he  continued 
with  a  smile,  "and  calculated  to  call  down  the  lightnings 
of  the  Professor's  scorn  and  satire,  and  yet  it  is  what 
I  feel.  It  seems  almost  wonderful  that  all  this  was 
here  before  I  was  born." 
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"  Don't  philosophise  now,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  or  if 
you  must,  not  in  platitudes,  or  I  shall  assume  the 
Professor's  role.  But  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  felt 
the  same  after  my  aunt's  death  when  I  first  plunged 
into  the  whirlpool  of  London,  and  reaHsed  its  eddies 
had  been  in  as  violent  motion  while  I  had  been  vege- 
tating with  her.  I  suppose  the  first  plunge  into  new 
surroundings  always  makes  one  feel  like  that." 

"  Who  is  philosophising  now  ?  Dare  T  say  in 
platitudes  ?  If  necessary,  I  too  could  assume  the 
professorial  role." 

"Yes;  it  does  make  Bloomsbury  seem  unreal, 
Ethel  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath  and  gazing  around 
in  serene  content.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  cottage 
up  on  those  hills,  and  live  there  always,  with  the  re- 
membrance of  London  to  sharpen  my  enjoyment  by 
contrast.  Fancy  waking  every  morning  and  lookmg 
out  upon  this,  walking  through  the  woods  or  along  the 
hills  when  a  high  \Ymd  is  blowing.  I  have  sometimes 
blamed  you  for  being  sentimental,  but  I  feel  a  httle 
that  way  myself  at  present." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  it ;  you  are  generally  only  too 

cynical."  .  , 

She  smiled,  and  after  a  short  pause  remarked, 
amused  at  the  probable  effect  of  her  words  : 

"  After  all,  life  here  or  anywhere  else  would  prove 
as  boring  in  the  end  as  life  in  Bloomsbury.  I  feel  I 
could  five  here  for  ever  because  it  is  new  and  attractive, 
but  when  the  novelty  had  worn  off  I  should  long  for 
new  scenes  and  interests.  Had  I  lived  here  from  a 
child  I  should  loathe  everything  I  am  looking  at  now 
with  pleasure,  and  ardently  desire  the  wider  life  ot 
Bloomsbury.  We  revolt  against  the  accustomed  in 
favour  of  the  new,  but  as  soon  as  the  new  becomes  the 
accustomed,  we  are  dissatisfied  again.  Being  m  new 
surroundings  gives  the  idea  that  things  are  happening, 
but  a  year  or  two  destroys  that  illusion,  and  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  old  boredom." 
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"More  philosophising!"  he  said,  jarred  by  this 
discordant  note.  "  That  is  the  Professor's  voice." 
^  "  No  ;  it  is  my  own,"  she  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  although  as  I  look  around  I  feel  I  may  have  others. 
But  it  is  my  own  voice,  and  when  I  get  back  it  will 
speak  in  no  other  tone." 

"It  is  the  result  of  your  six  years  with  the  Pro- 
fessor," he  said,  unconvinced.  "You  have  become 
infected  by  his  disease  of  analysing  everything  and 
finding  it  out  to  be  nothing.  His  constitution  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  disease  ;  yours  isn't." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  was  like  that  before  I  met  him.  Remember,  he 
was  attracted  by  my  bump  of  causaHty  !  Besides, 
you  have  got  the  disease  yourself,  only  you  are  a  more 
vigorous  and  optimistic  animal  than  I,  and  it  only 
makes  you  bored  and  depressed  at  intervals." 

He  was  chilled  by  the  desolating  insight  of  her 
words,  and  the  brightness  and  exhilaration  went  out  of 
the  scene  for  him.  He  stood  at  her  side  in  silence, 
finding  no  words  in  which  to  voice  the  unreasoning 
insurgence  of  his  heart,  and  seeming  to  look  at  her 
across  a  chasm  which  neither  had  materials  to  bridge. 

Ethel  gave  herself  an  impatient  little  shake  and 
looked  at  him  remorsefully. 

"Don't  let  us  spoil  our  day  with  such  talk,"  she 
said,  "  it  seems  out  of  place  here.  But  whenever  I 
have  seen  anything  new,  or  been  delighted  or  surprised, 
such  thoughts  arise  at  the  back  of  my  mind  and  grin 
at  me  derisively.  And  finally,  it  is  temperamental 
and  not  due  to  the  Professor.  And  now  let  us  see 
who  can  get  to  the  top  first." 

She  turned  and  stepped  briskly  forward,  closing  the 
subject,  and  they  climbed  for  some  time  in  silence, 
occupied  with  the  thoughts  evoked  by  this  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  at  length,  going  back  to  a 
thought  occasioned  by  their  recent  talk,  "the  Pro- 
10 
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fessor  himself  seems  quite  unreal  to  me  now.  I  can 
only  think  of  him  in  his  room  at  Bloomsbury,  here  he 
seems  out  of  place.  It  is  quite  an  effort  for  me  to 
picture  him  now." 

"He  and  his  study  are  inseparable.  I  have  the 
fancy  that  if  he  came  out  of  it  he  would  be  quite  a 
different  being.  He  walks  out  with  Glanson  every 
morning,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  out  of  the  house  ; 
and  although  he  does  not  strike  one  as  exactly^  a 
domestic  creature,  it  would  give  me  a  shock  to  see  him 
outside  his  study.  But  we  talk  of  him  far  too  much  ; 
no  matter  how  we  start  we  always  seem  to  come  round 
to  him.  Remember,  I  am  with  him  six  days  a  week, 
and  although  the  subject  is  immense  I  am  just  a  Httle 
tired  of  it." 

He  was  glad  at  her  words  and  climbed  on  with  a 
lighter  heart.  The  pleasure  was  spontaneous  and 
unreasoning,  but  the  reflection  which  followed  hot 
upon  everything  he  said  and  did  told  him  its  cause  was 
her  professed  lack  of  interest  in  the  strange  being  who 
loomed  so  largely  in  her  life.  He,  who  blamed  her 
boredom  with  other  things,  rejoiced  that  the  Professor 
bored  her.  But  the  stultification  of  reflection  followed 
swifter  still,  and  he  found  himself  trying  to  puzzle  out 
why  she  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  him.  Was  she 
afraid  of  self-betrayal  ?  The  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence harmonised  ill  with  the  interest  and  admiration 
with  which  she  watched  him  when  in  his  presence. 
How  did  she  stand  with  him  ?  What  were  their  real 
relations  ?  He  walked  on  in  silence,  enmeshed  in  the 
old  doubts  and  surmises.  She  glanced  at  him  sideways 
once  or  twice,  half  pitying,  half  afraid,  as  though  aware 
of  his  perplexities,  but  she  said  nothing. 

The  exercise  had  become  sufficiently  arduous  to 
justify  their  silence,  for  as  they  neared  the  summit  the 
slope  became  more  and  more  steep,  and  unaccustomed 
as  both  were  to  cHmbing,  the  ascent  called  for  all  their 
energies.    Ethel  soon  began  to  need  his  help  and  en- 
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couragement,  and  conversation  was  safely  restarted 
with  advice  on  his  side  and  laughing  protestations  of 
its  superfluity  on  hers.  The  hill  would  have  excited 
the  derision  of  a  mountaineer,  but  it  was  a  mountain 
to  them,  and  its  ascent  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
adventure.  Finally  the  top  was  reached,  and  they 
turned,  breathless,  to  view  the  scene  before  them. 

"At  last,"  she  said,  as  she  recovered  breath ;  "  this 
is  fine.  I  feel  in  danger  of  becoming  sentimental 
again." 

"Don't,"  he  replied  with  a  laugh.  "The  reaction 
is  so  annoying." 

They  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  their  eyes, 
refreshed  by  the  unaccustomed  outlook  upon  far 
distances,  dwelt  upon  the  scene  with  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction and  repose,  while  their  tired  limbs  were  soothed 
by  rest  and  change  of  posture. 

The  ridge  of  hills  bounded  one  side  of  a  plain  which 
appeared  absolutely  flat  viewed  from  their  summit, 
while  far  away  on  the  horizon  arose  another  ridge, 
whose  dark  hues  stood  clear  against  the  azure  of  the 
sky.    The  dark  rounded  tops  of  the  distant  hills  were 
so  sharply  outlined  against  the  blue  that  they  filled 
the  heart  with  a  sense  of  grace  and  harmony,  and  the 
vaguer  darkness  of  their  slopes  rested  the  eyes  from 
the  endeavour  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  country 
below.    In  this  the  nearer  trees  and  houses  were 
sharply  defined  in  the  clear  sunlight,  while  the  country 
beyond  rolled  away,  everything  becoming  more  and 
more  vague  until  the  woods,  houses,  and  fields  merged 
into  a  blur  of  darkly  shaded  green  below  the  far-off 
hills.    Although  a  gentle  breeze  was  blowing  upon  the 
height,  the  trees  below,  owing  to  the  distance,  appeared 
immobile,  so  that  the  whole  expanse  appeared  devoid 
of  life,  brooding  in  a  great  calm  and  stillness,  girdled 
by  the  quiet  and  dreamy  hills.    The  whole  of  the 
foreground,  and  the  sky  above  the  further  ridge,  were 
flooded  with  lights  clear,  soft,  and  radiant,  poured  down 
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by  a  brilliant  sun  from  a  dome  of  blue,  across  which 
floated  a  few  light,  fleecy  clouds  Hke  spotless  angels  of 
regeneration  and  hope.  The  air  was  clear  and  warm,  the 
birds  sang  with  an  ecstasy  ethereal  to  the  two  mortals 
who  sat  and  listened,  and  every  influence  of  earth  and 
sky  seemed  a  clarion  call  to  upliftment  of  the  heart. 
Over  all  rioted  the  exuberance  of  spring  ;  the  whole 
world  joined  in  the  revolt  of  youth  against  the  winter 
which  lay  behind. 

Richard,  keenly  susceptible  to  external  influences, 
felt  moved  to  a  great  content  as  he  gazed  upon  this 
scene,  and  allowed  the  charm  of  an  Enghsh  landscape 
to  Enghsh  eyes  to  make  its  full  appeal.  His  eyes, 
those  of  a  city  dweller  unused  to  far  horizons,  were 
soothed  by  distant  contemplation,  and  the  all-per- 
vading quiet  and  repose,  broken  only  by  the  singing 
of  birds,  ministered  subtly  to  the  desire  of  quiet  of  one 
who  has  constantly  in  his  ears  the  discordant  noises  of 
a  great  city.  Even  more  subtly  did  the  scene  minister 
to  more  personal  feelings.  Looking  down  upon  it,  his 
hopes  appeared  easy  of  reahsation,  the  all-pervading 
peace  and  joy  made  difficulties  neghgible ;  he  felt  that 
his  historical  essay  would  soon  be  finished,  pubhshed, 
and  successful;  and  the  assertion  of  vigorous  and 
triumphant  youth  around  him  made  his  fears  with 
regard  to  the  Professor  appear  of  no  account. 

For  some  time  they  gazed  in  silence,  absorbing  the 
impression  of  the  whole,  and  then  fell  to  trying  to 
identify  particular  objects  and  having  friendly  disputes 
as  to  their  nature.  Ethel  was  mortified  to  discover 
her  sight  inferior  to  his— that  mortification  we  cannot 
help  feeling  at  inferiority  even  in  a  matter  over  which 
we  have  no  control  ;  but  her  ready  smile  soon  showed 
she  analysed  the  feeling  and  was  amused  at  its  insur- 
gence.  Silence  fell  between  them  again  when  this 
diversion  palled,  a  silence  which  was  broken  by  Ethel. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  my  old  day-dreams,"  she  said, 

dreams  that  I  have  resolutely  tried  to  put  away.  I 
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suppose  it  was  the  result  of  too  much  reading,  but  I 
used  to  deHght  in  picturing  myself  in  some  such  scene 
as  this,  or  one  even  more  grand.  I  used  to  imagine 
myself  riding  on  horseback  through  a  richly  wooded 
country,  riding  fast  and  furiously,  beset  by  dire  ad- 
venture, perhaps  alone,  or  perhaps  attended  by  a 
cavalier.  Or  I  would  be  crossing  a  mournful  and 
illimitable  desert  with  an  earth  of  lead  and  a  sky  of 
bronze,  dressed  in  fantastic  Oriental  robes  and  sur- 
rounded by  wild  and  barbaric  retainers.  I  delighted 
to  picture  the  desert  sunrises  of  pearl  and  gold,  and  the 
flaming  and  gorgeous  sunsets  of  amethyst  and  purple, 
while  I  rode  on  and  on,  surrounded  by  the  mournful 
desolation  of  the  illimitable  waste  of  sand." 

"Dreamer  !  "  exclaimed  Richard  with  a  smile. 

"  Or  I  would  sail  for  ever  on  some  ship  whose  prow 
was  set  towards  an  unknown  sea,  and  the  ripple  of 
the  water  as  the  prow  cleft  it  would  be  a  ceaseless 
murmur  in  my  ears  as  I  reclined  on  the  deck  during  the 
languorous  day  ;  and  at  night  I  would  dance  rhythmic- 
ally to  the  music  of  strange  instruments,  flaunting 
my  vitality  in  the  face  of  the  stars." 

"  Poetry-drunken  dreamer  !  " 

"  Or  I  would  be  riding  by  moonUght  down  some 
black  and  gleaming  pass,"  she  continued  in  a  musing, 
dreamy  tone,  as  though  speaking  to  herself  alone,  and 
slowly  and  rhythmically,  "  terminated  by  a  clear  and 
radiant  lake  which  shone  like  a  burnished  silver  mirror 
in  the  pale,  cold  light  of  the  moon,  while  at  my  jour- 
ney's end  there  loomed  some  grim  and  dread  adventure. 
On  every  side  rose  sharp  and  jagged  pinnacles  like 
silver  swords  against  the  blackness  of  the  sky,  while 
far  below  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass  flowed  a  mountain 
torrent." 

As  she  concluded  she  smiled  that  self-amused  smile 
of  hers,  but  he  could  tell  that  although  she  spoke  of  her 
romantic  visions  in  the  past  tense,  she  had  not  entirely 
put  such  follies  from  her. 
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"  Such  dreams  could  never  come  true,"  he  said. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  replied  quickly,  and  with  a 
complete  change  of  manner,  speaking  almost  angrily, 
"  but  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  dreaming.  That 
is  the  desolating  part  of  it.  My  sense  of  humour  tells 
me  it  would  be  uncomfortable  in  the  desert,  cold  and 
miserable  in  the  pass,  and  that  life  on  board  ship  would 
bore  me.  Besides,"  with  a  smile,  "  I  might  be  seasick. 
But  the  things  to  my  hand,  things  of  Bloomsbury,  bore 
me  so  much  that  I  cannot  help  turning  to  dreams  of 
change  and  visions  of  romance.  I  hate  myself  for  my 
folly,  and  in  revenge,  after  indulgence  in  such  idiocies, 
I  face  Bloomsbury  with  a  colder  and  sterner  realism." 

"  The  Professor  laid  his  finger  on  that  sore,"  said 
Richard  gently. 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  hate  myself  for  letting  you  see  he  was 
right.  He  found  that  out  as  he  finds  out  everything 
else,  and  taunted  me  with  my  romantic  sentimentality. 
And  he  was  right.  If  it  was  only  that  it  wouldn't 
matter — plenty  of  people  go  through  fife  on  such 
nonsense — but  I  am  without  their  blindness.  I  know 
my  dreams  wouldn't  satisfy  me  if  they  were  realised. 
It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  my  sense  of  humour  didn't 
make  me  see  through  them.  But  I  can't  help  dreaming 
them  all  the  same.  And  then  the  other  side  of  me — 
the  practical  side — tells  me  I'm  a  fool,  and  holds  me 
up  to  ridicule  before  myself.  I  don't  know  why  I  tell 
you  all  this,"  she  continued  with  her  self-amused 
smile,  "for  I  suppose  you'll  think  me  a  fool  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied  gently,  and  then  with  humorous 
grimness,  "  although  many  people  might  take  your 
dreams  to  justify  that  conclusion." 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  You  cannot  tell  me 
anything  my  own  sense  of  humour  does  not." 

"  But  I  do  think  that  knowing  the  futility  of  such 
dreams  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  them  up." 

"Do  you  think  a  child  would  stop  crying  for  the 
moon  if  you  could  prove  he  could  never  have  it  ?  " 
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"  Firstly,  you  are  not  a  child ;  and,  secondly,  he 
does  ultimately  give  up  crying  for  the  moon." 

"  Only  because  he  has  ceased  to  desire  it,"  she 
replied  with  almost  angry  quickness.  "If  we  want 
anj^thing  no  proof  of  its  unattainability  will  ever  make 
us  leave  off  longing  for  it.  And  secondly,  in  reply  to 
your  firstly,"  she  went  on  more  lightly,  "  I  am  a  child 
in  that  I  do  earnestly  desire  to  possess  the  moon.  It 
is  no  use  telling  me  I  can't  have  it,  or  that  it  is  cold 
and  cheerless — I  want  it  because  it  is  white  and  far  off 
and  shining." 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke  thus  whimsically,  but  the 
signs  of  recent  strong  feeling  lay  behind  the  smile. 

"  But  it  is  so  unreasonable  to  be  always  wanting 
something  you  know  you  can  never  possess,  and  which 
you  wouldn't  like  if  you  did." 

"Is  it  possible,"  she  replied  impatiently,  "that  after 
all  your  talks  with  the  Professor  you  think  you  have 
disposed  of  anything  when  you  call  it  um^easonable  ? 
How  often  have  I  seen  you  unable  to  combat  his 
reasons  for  some  theory,  although  you  know  it  very 
well  to  be  wrong  ?  He  gave  me  many  good  reasons 
once  for  doing  something  which  I  now  regret.  No  ;  we 
do  things  and  find  reasons  for  them  afterwards,  and 
if  we  can't  we  still  go  on  doing  them.  I  have  known 
the  Professor  for  six  vears,  and  I  have  no  belief  in 
reason.  He  can  give  you  good  reasons  for  doing  the 
maddest  things." 

There  was  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks  as  she  sat  looking 
straight  before  her,  speaking  quickly  and  excitedly,  and 
he  did  not  know  until  afterwards  why  she  was  so  deeply 
moved.  Their  talk  had  slipped  from  the  past  into 
the  present  tense,  carrying  with  it  the  tacit  admission 
that  her  discontent  with  life  was  still  existent.  Veiled 
behind  the  metaphor  of  the  moon  stood  a  shadow  that 
might  darken  her  life — a  sombre  discontent  with  which 
he  felt  he  must  cope.  Never  had  he  so  realised  her 
complex  character  as  he  sat  wondering  what  to  say. 
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One  thing  he  could  say  rose  to  his  lips  and  died  un- 
spoken, for  doubt  and  shyness  held  it  back. 

"  That  won't  prevent  me  from  advocating  and  de- 
fending reason  in  the  same  breath.  If  I  could  only  go 
along  one  road  for  five  consecutive  mhiutes,  I  shouldn't 
so  much  mind.  But  first  I  dream  and  then  I'm  severely 
practical — that's  my  difficulty.  Sometimes  I  wish  I 
had  never  known  the  Professor  :  he  set  me  thinking 
about  myself,  and  probing,  and  analysing — it  isn't 
healthy." 

"  You  should  try  to  make  your  happiness  out  of 
things  to  hand,"  he  said  lamely. 

"  Copybook  heading  number  one,"  she  commented 
with  grimness. 

He  made  no  reply,  for  although  the  words  he  could 
say,  and  wanted  to  say,  spun  in  his  mind  and  made 
his  heart  beat  rapidly,  his  courage  failed  him. 

"  But  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  the  same  even  if 
I  had  never  met  the  Professor,"  she  went  on ;  "  my 
experience  at  my  aunt's  was  enough  to  prevent  me 
from  ever  becoming  like  the  average  girl.  I  want  a 
change — a  release  from  doing  the  same  things  every 
day  at  the  same  time.  And  I  can't  help  wanting  it, 
although  the  new  things  might  eventually  bore  me  as 
much  as  the  old." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  about  it  ?  " 

"No;  I  keep  things  like  that  as  secret  from  him 
as  I  can.  He  guesses  quite  enough,  without  being 
told  more.    He  would  tease  me  unmercifully." 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  glad  to  have  a  confidence  with- 
held from  his  rival,  "  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  a  change.  You  won't  always  be  the 
Professor's  secretary." 

"  Why  not  ?  He  may  live  as  long  as  I,  and  I  cannot 
hope  to  get  a  better  situation." 

"  Still,  life  changes,"  he  replied  evasively.  "  Events 
of  which  we  have  no  expectation  surge  up,  and  alter 
our  lives." 
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"Copybook  heading  number  two,"  she  said  with  a 
smile. 

A  silence  ensued,  while  both  looked  out  upon  the 
scene  before  them,  feeling  the  presence  of  something 
diiiicult  to  frame  in  words.    He  glanced  at  her  fur- 
tively at  times,  remarking  her  charm  and  prettiness  as 
he  never  had  with  such  conscious  appraisement  before. 
Although  her  features  were  not  sufficiently  regular  to 
estabHsh  a  claim  to  beauty,  the  small,  well-poised  head 
crowned  with  rich,  dark  brown  hair,  the  dreamy 
grey  eyes,  humour-indicating  mouth,  and  symmetrical, 
resolute  chin  made  a  pleasing  and  attractive  picture.' 
Her  present  flush  of  excitement  became  her  well,  and 
the  dark  damask  of  her  cheek  was  so  soft  and  rich  that 
as  he  glanced  at  her,  Richard  felt  an  insane  desire  to 
touch  it  in  order  to  increase  by  contact  his  aesthetic 
pleasure.    Her  charm  for  him,  however,  was  one  which 
defied  analysis  ;  lying  in  a  certain  refinement  amount- 
mg  almost  to  fastidiousness,  which  marked  her  every 
word  and  movement,  and  placed  her  apart  from  the 
girls  of  the  chapel  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed. 

The  silence  was  of  such  long  duration  that  he  began 
to  feel  embarrassed,  desiring  ardently  to  ask  the 
question  which  he  had  determined  to  ask  when  their 
excursion  was  first  arranged,  and  yet  afraid  and  un- 
certain of  his  ground.  He  plucked  a  blade  of  grass 
and  examined  it  with  an  unconscious  assumption  of 
curiosity  which  betrayed  his  nervousness,  while  his 
heart  beat  violently.  Then  suddenly  his  courage 
returned,  and  the  thing  he  could  say  became  the  thing 
he  must  say. 

"  Ethel,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  love  me  ?  " 
She  started  and  gave  him  a  quick,  half-pleased,  half- 
frightened  glance. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  she  replied  quickly  and  with 
heightened  colour. 

He  had  asked  his  momentous  question  in  a  low, 
strained  voice  which  sounded  strange  and  far  off  to 
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his  own  ears,  and  had  spoken  so  briefly  because  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  do  so  at  greater  length. 
He  was  inexpressibly  chilled  and  disappointed  at  her 
evasive  reply,  and  felt  he  could  have  borne  a  blunt 
negation  better.  The  blade  of  grass  slipped  from  his 
hand,  and  he  sat  with  a  crest-fallen  air,  looking  blankly 
upon  the  scene  which  had  seemed  full  of  hope  and  joy 
a  few  minutes  before. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked.  "I  thought  you  must 
know  I  should  ask  sooner  or  later,  and  I  thought— I 
l^Qpe(j — I  knew  what  your  answer  would  be." 

"I  did  guess,  and  I  hoped— but  it  is  so  difficult, 
because  there  are  things  you  do  not  know.  I  must 
think  it  over.  I  thought  I  should  be  able— but  no, 
I  cannot." 

She  had  sat  up  and  clasped  her  knees  mth  her  hands 
as  she  spoke,  incoherently  and  with  pauses  in  which 
something  hard  of  expression  struggled  for  utterance. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  perplexity.  "  Surely 
you  can  say  whether  you  love  me  or  not  ?  I  hoped, 
I  have  been  hoping  for  months,  that  you  had  come 
to  like  me.  I  cannot  be  put  off  like  this  ;  your  answer 
means  so  much  to  me.    It  is  very  unsatisfactory — -" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  interrupted  agitatedly.  "I 
have  been  mad  and  wrong  to  let  things  go  on  as  they 
have.    But  it  was  so  pleasant,  and  I  thought  I  should 

be  able  I  mean,  I  was  blind  and  foolish  to  put 

off  all  explanation,  telling  myself  it  would  be  easy 
when  events  made  it  inevitable.  But  it  isn't  easy ; 
it's  difficult,  terribly  difficult." 

"But  we  cannot  go  on  like  this,"  he  said,  dimly 
frightened.  "  I  love  you,  and  I  cannot  rest  until  I 
know— until  I  have  an  answer.  Why  mustn't  I  ask  a 
question  you  knew  I  was  going  to  ask  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  she  cried  remorsefully,  with  burn- 
ing cheeks.  "There  is  something — something.  Oh, 
it  is  so  difficult.  I  ought  to  answer  '  Yes  '—I  want 
to— but  I  cannot  until  I  like  you  far  better  than 
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any  one  I  have  ever  known,  and  if  it  depended  upon 
me  alone—but  there  is  something  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
tell  you." 

"  But  I  ought  to  know." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  sombrely  ;  "  but  I  cannot  tell 
you.    It  is  impossible.    Oh,  I  have  been  a  fool !  " 

"Am  I  to  infer  that  you  don't  know  ?  "  he  asked 
with  a  trace  of  irritation,  "  that  you  are  indifferent  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied  eagerly,  genuinely  concerned 
and  sorrowful.  "  Oh,  do  not  think  that.  Haven't  I 
said  I  like  you  better  than  any  one  else  ?  But  there 
is  something  you  ought  to  know.  At  least  I  mean 
we  oughtn't  to  do  anything  until— but  I  can  never 
tell  you." 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  moved,  and  his  irritation 
died  before  her  agitation  and  distress.  She  was  pro- 
foundly stirred  and  tortured,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
whatever  her  feelings  might  be  they  were  not  those 
of  indifference.  Her  mysterious  allusions  to  some- 
thing terrible  frightened  him,  and  he  shrank  inex- 
pressibly from  taking  them  up  directly. 

"  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  drift,"  she  continued 
after  a  slight  pause,  "  or,  rather,  I  have.  Things  were 
pleasant,  and  I  let  them  go  farther  than  I  should— I 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  rocks  ahead.  I  was  fooHsh,  mad, 
blmd.  But  it  was  so  easy  to  shut  my  eyes  and  pre- 
tend no  rocks  were  there." 

"  Is  it  the  Professor,"  he  asked  abruptly,  perplexed 
into  giving  voice  to  his  suspicion,  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
inclination to  force  from  her  a  revelation  that  might 
be  painful. 

She  started  and  gave  him  a  swift,  questioning  look 
of  niingled  dread  and  hope,  and  turned  away  her  eyes 
in  disappointment. 

"Ask  him,"  she  replied,  unclasping  her  hands  from 
before  her  knees  and  reclasping  them  in  her  agitation. 
"Ask  him.    Don't  ask  me— I  could  never  tell  you 
But  he  could  tell  you." 
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"  Has  he  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  repUed,  turning  upon  him  a  look 
which  was  almost  of  pity,  a  look  he  did  not  meet,  as 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  But  you  think  he  wants  to  marry  you,"  he  said, 
completing  what  he  imagined  to  be  her  thought.  "  I 
have  long  thought  so,  for,  of  course,  I  can't  have 
helped  noticing  his  hints  and  allusions.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  for  you  to  decide." 

She  gave  him  another  look,  again  unnoticed,  this 
time  unmistakably  of  pity. 

"  I  know  in  point  of  brains  I  am  nothing  to  him," 
he  went  on,  "  nor  can  I  offer  you  as  good  a  position 
as  he.  But  after  all,  he  is  not  young  ;  and  then,  too, 
he  is  blind.  But  what  is  the  good  of  talking  like  this  ; 
if  you  love  him  you  love  him,  and  there's  an  end  of 

it.*'  Do  you  ?  " 

"  No.   I  said  I  liked  you  better.   I  thought  I  did  once, 

and  indeed,  I  might  still  if  you  I  was  attracted 

by  him  more  than  I  can  say  ;  indeed  I  am  still,  but 
when  I  met  you  I  realised  it  was  not  love." 

"Then  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  consider  him. 
So  powerful  a  character  must  have  influenced  you; 
that  is  only  natural ;  but  surely  you  can  choose  with- 
out considering  him.  If  you  are  free,  use  your  free- 
dom." 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  exclaimed  wildly. 
Despite  her  denial  he  could  not  restrain  from  sus- 
picion. 

"  You  haven't  promised  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  decided  reply ;  "  the  subject  has 
never  been  broached  between  us." 

ReUeved  on  that  score,  he  was  but  the  more  be- 
wildered, but  he  was  so  confused  by  the  strangeness 
of  it  all  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  explain 
her  obstinacy  and  agitation.  Incredible  as  it  seems, 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth  entered  his  mind,  so  Httle 
did  he  suspect  the  presence  of  the  path  which  led  to  it. 
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"  Well,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  not  bound 
in  any  way  to  him,  although  he  seems  to  have  some 
mysterious  influence  over  you.  I  am  surprised  to 
find  you  so  dominated  by  him.  Why  can't  you  pit 
your  will  against  his  ?    Does  he  object  to  me  ?  " 

"It  isn't  that,"  she  said  more  quietly.  "  Nor  am 
I  afraid  of  him.  But  you  do  not  understand,  and  I 
cannot  explain.  No,  I  cannot.  Only  he  can,  and 
you  must  ask  him." 

"  I  would  rather  know  from  you." 

"It  is  impossible,"  she  cried  with  a  return  of 
agitation.  "  Don't  talk  of  it  any  more.  You  don't 
know  how  it  tortures  me." 

He  fell  into  a  puzzled  silence,  and  they  sat  there  in 
the  sunUght  looking  down  upon  the  scene,  while 
Ethel  slowly  conquered  her  distress  and  the  burning 
colour  died  from  her  cheeks.  The  scene  was  every 
whit  as  beautiful  as  when  they  first  beheld  it,  the  air 
as  clear  and  sunny,  the  birds  sang  as  loudly  and 
joyously,  the  slow-sailing,  light  clouds  were  as  pure 
and  ethereal,  and  yet  to  the  twain  the  charm  was 
shattered,  and  the  brightness  which  hovered  over  all 
seemed  but  a  derision  to  mock  the  disappointed  hopes 
and  fruitful  anxieties  of  their  hearts. 
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The  banality  of  lunch  brought  them  to  their  feet,  and 
they  began  the  descent,  keeping  resolutely  to  the  safe 
topic  of  where  best  to  obtain  it.  Ethel's  composure 
had  come  back  to  her,  and  her  more  practical  mind 
took  over  the  problem,  finding  its  solution  in  a  quiet 
coimtry  inn,  where  they  sat  down  to  a  homely  meal. 
Conversation  was  at  first  broken  and  difficult,  both 
being  occupied  by  the  recent  scene,  imagining  things 
that  ought  to  have  been  said  and  avowals  that  should 
have  been  made. 

Ethel,  the  practical  and  realistic  side  uppermost, 
was  the  first  to  break  the  spell,  and  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  her  calmness  and  tact  they  were  soon 
talking  away  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Whatever  might  be  her  feelings  towards  him  or  her 
relations  with  the  Professor,  the  short  time  she  had 
had  for  reflection  seemed  to  have  enabled  her  to 
draw  a  hopeful  augury  from  their  talk,  and  under  the 
influence  of  her  returning  spirits  Richard  threw  off 
his  preoccupation  and  met  her  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  a  good  grace.  She  tactfully  led  him  on  to 
speak  of  himself  and  his  work  ;  and  although  his  smile 
showed  he  was  not  blind  to  her  strategy,  that  craving 
for  sympathy  with  its  hopes  and  ambitions  which  is 
the  first  need  of  youth,  made  him  complaisant. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  pine-woods  admiring 
the  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  caused  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  straight  trunked  pines.  Richard  poured 
forth  his  ambitions  and  dreams,  whilst  Ethel  indul- 
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gently  concealed  her  cynical  disbelief  in  his  capacity 
to  realise  them,  and  gave  him  her  ready  sympathy. 
The  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  the  morning  had 
disappeared,  but  the  gentler  sway  of  the  afternoon 
once  more  brought  harmony  into  his  heart  and  dis- 
posed him  to  view  the  future  with  hope.  After  all, 
he  said  to  himself,  thereby  justifying  Ethel's  remark 
about  the  pleasant  sea  and  the  rocks  ;  after  all  there 
can  be  nothing  serious  between  her  and  the  Professor, 
and  with  perseverance  I  shall  attain  my  end. 

Tea  over,  they  rambled  through  the  country  lanes, 
whilst  the  sound  of  church  bells  came  pleasantly 
across  the  fields,  their  clangour  mellowed  by  distance 
into  harmony  with  the  all-pervading  peace.  They 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  soon  reached 
a  Httle  church  surrounded  by  the  haven  of  the  dead. 
The  bells  had  ceased,  and  the  sound  of  plaintive  sing- 
ing, full  of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the  ages, 
welded  its  mournful  and  passionate  harmony  into  the 
twihght  calm.    The  appeal  of  a  hymn  goes  beyond  the 
usual  banahty  of  the  words,  holding  as  it  does  some- 
thing of  the  mingled  hope  and  yearning,  doubt  and 
passion,  of  the  human  heart  in  face  of  the  unknown, 
and  there  in  the  peaceful  twilight,  with  the  sense  of 
the  words  indistinguishable,  it  crept  into  Richard's 
^eart   and   stirred   him   strangely.    Those  feelings 
which  arise  in  nearly  all  under  such  circumstances, 
feeHngs  all  the  more  deep  because  they  cannot  find 
concrete  expression,  filled  his  heart  with  a  passion 
which  set  its  seal  upon  the  beauty  of  the  day,  recon- 
ciling the  joy  of  the  morning  with  the  evening's  call 
to  meditation  and  sadness. 

"  How  different  from  Sunday  in  London,"  he  ex- 
claimed, breaking  a  long  silence:  "no  cracked  bells, 
no  rampant  assertion  of  things  material ;  here  every- 
thing is  peaceful.  I  imagine  I  see  the  villagers  in  the 
church,  young  and  clear-voiced,  old  and  quavering, 
smging  the  hymn  which  reminds  them  that  life  holds 
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something  more  than  their  daily  toil.    Do  you  not 
sympathise  with  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  decidedly,  in  a  tone  that  showed 
him  she  held  similar  feelings  and  rebelled  against  them. 
"  They  are  a  set  of  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
people,  who  tattle  and  bicker  all  the  week  through." 

"  And  you  are  a  superior  person,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

The  smile  was  partly  at  himself  and  caused  by  the 
reflection  that  he  could  not  think  of  the  chapel  people 
as  he  did  of  the  villagers  in  the  church. 

"  Their  singing  sounds  passionate  and  beautiful," 
she  went  on,  ignoring  his  reproof,  "  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  think  them  angels  is  almost  irresistible,  but 
tell  yourself  resolutely  what  they  really  are,  and  the 
temptation  will  pass." 

"  But  I  don't  want  it  to.  I  like  to  beheve  they 
occasionally  think  of  something  above  Hfe's  trivial 
round." 

"I  will  not  be  misled  by  such  dreams,"  she  said 
resolutely.  "  As  soon  as  I  came  to  think  for  myself 
I  saw  I  must  fight  against  a  tendency  to  be  romantic 
and  sentimental.  And  it  ill  becomes  you,  who  re- 
proached me  for  my  dreams  this  morning,  to  indulge 
in  the  same  vice  to-night.  No  ;  I  will  not  be  senti- 
mental because  a  lot  of  stupid  villagers  sing  foolish 
hymns  in  a  country  church  at  twilight.  I  tried  to  put 
all  that  behind  me  when  I  was  sixteen." 

"  Superior  person  !  But  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you, 
because  I  know  you  really  feel  the  same  as  I,  but  have 
not  the  courage  to  say  so.  And  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  yield  to  pleasure  if  we  really  feel  it, 
however  unreasonably  founded  it  may  be.  Besides, 
you  were  very  severe  on  reason  this  morning.  Miss 
Inconsistency." 

"  Neither  reason  nor  sentiment  entirely  governs  us, 
she  retorted  quickly.    "My  reason  shall  analyse  all 
my  sentiments,  but  I  shall  not  give  it  complete  supre- 
macy.   I  aim  at  a  rational  mean." 
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"How  disagreeable  some  people  would  be  if  they 
acted  up  to  their  theories.    Luckily  they  never  do." 
I'  I  try,"  she  said  obstinately. 
"  Quite  apart  from  all  you  know,  or  think  you  know 
about  these  people,  don't  you  feel  an  emotional  sym- 
pathy at  hearing  them  sing  ?    I  do,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it.    And  I  beheve  you  do,  too.  I 
feel  touched,  quite  apart  from  my  reason.  '  Eut  I 
suppose  you  put  all  that  behind  you  when  you  were 
two,"  he  concluded  with  humorous  irritabihty. 
_  "  Certainly  I  like  it,"  she  admitted,  laughing,  "  but 
I  should  never  sing  foolish  hymns  because  I  hked  to 
hear  others  do  so  under  romantic  circumstances." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  But  you  have  given  in  •  you 
admit  you  like  to  hear  them,  and  I  claim  a  victory." 

"  They  only  go  to  church  on  Sunday  so  as  to  be 
able  to  be  selfish  all  the  week  with  easy  consciences  " 
she  said.  ' 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  even  that  is  better  than  being  whoUv 
blmd  to  higher  things." 

So  they  argued  as  they  strolled  round  the  church- 
yard, argued  with  the  inevitable  pedantry  and  priggish^ 
ness  of  youth,  which  its  elders  laugh  at  because  they 
regret  it  so  much.    Richard  observed  her  almost 
fierce  resolve  to  see  Hfe  as  it  really  is,  and  thought  that 
as  IS  generally  the  case,  it  had  led  her  to  shut  de- 
liberately her  eyes  to  the  most  important  part  of  it 
No  one  is  wholly  free  from  illusions,  and  perhaps  the 
most  absurd  of  all  is  that  which  leads  its  victims  to 
beheve  they  are.    The  disHke  of  Ethel's  head  to  the 
clamours  of  her  heart  was  in  danger  of  bringing  her 
to  this  pass,  and  although  he  felt  more  amusement  than 
anything  else  at  her  half-angry  cynicism,  he  reahsed 
the  danger  nevertheless.    Naturally  he  believed  it  the 
tault  of  the  Professor,  and  was  angry  that  he  did  not 
confine  his  scepticism  and  general  perversity  to  per- 
sonalities strong  enough  to  be  unharmed  by  them— his 
own,  for  example.    Ethel,  in  his  opinion,  was  being 
U 
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corrupted,  and  her  inferior  vitality  and  joy  of  life 
foreboded  worse  consequences  than  would  follow  in 
one  whose  physical  hold  on  life  was  too  strong  to  be 
overcome  by  its  intellectual  depreciation.  The  Pro- 
fessor, he  thought,  ought  to  have  kept  his  paradoxes 
and  perversities  away  from  a  temperament  so  ill- 
fitted  to  receive  them.  For  Richard  was  jealous  and 
eager  to  find  defects  in  his  rival. 

Meanwhile  the  singing  had  ceased,  and  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  came  to  them  only  as  a  droning  murmur. 
Night's  impalpable  veil  fell  darker  and  darker,  the 
evening  became  more  and  more  still,  and  the  stars 
came  out  to  overarch  the  world  with  their  questioning 
splendour. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  the 
Professor  sat  in  his  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  while 
Ethel  was  at  her  desk.    It  had  been  a  busy  day  for 
both;  she  had  been  typing  from  his  dictation  all  the 
morning,  and  the  afternoon  had  been  devoted  to  the 
preliminary  notes  of  the  next  chapter  of  a  work  upon 
which  he  was  engaged.    A  goodly  number  of  papers 
upon  the  desk  bore  witness  to  their  united  industry. 
He  had  been  keen  and  critical,  the  scrutiny  of  his 
ideas,  which  he  left  to  others  when  conversing,  he  had 
ruthlessly  carried  out  himself,  and  nothing  which 
would  not  bear  the  most  searching  analysis  had  been 
put  down.    Now,  satisfied  with  his  day's  work,  he 
leaned  back  in  serene  content. 

"  That  will  do  for  to-day,  Eyes,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
done  splendidly,  and  I  hope  you  are  properly  amazed 
and  dazzled  by  my  brilliance.  We  shall  see  whether 
we  do  as  well  to-morrow." 

Ethel  arose  without  reply,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  came  over  to  the  fireplace  and  stood  before 
him,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"Mr.  Densumbe  proposed  to  me  yesterday,"  she 
said  abruptly. 

"  I  know,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  guessed.    I  am  good  at  guessing." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  I  said  to  him  ?  " 
she  said  with  some  resentment. 

I  can  if  you  wish  it,"  he  said  with  tranquillity. 

163 
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"  I  see  now  that  you  did  me  a  great  wrong,"  she  said, 
with  a  break  in  her  voice. 

"  My  dear  child,  not  so  fast.  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.  You  are  afraid  of  me,  and  you 
want  to  place  me  in  a  false  position  from  the  first  by 
bringing  a  moral  accusation  against  me.  It  is  in- 
genious, and  I  testify  my  admiration.  But  it  won't 
do.  Let  me  see,  where  were  we  ?  Ah,  you  asked  me 
whether  I  could  tell  you  what  you  said  to  our  mutual 
friend,  and  I  replied  that  I  could.    Do  you  want  me 

to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  knew  I  should  get  no  mercy  or  consideration  from 
you,"  she  said  resentfully,  "and  yet  I  felt  I  must 
speak.  You  ruined  my  hopes  before  I  even  imagined 
I  might  have  any,  and  now  you  will  exult  over  your 
work." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  took  place  between  us 
six  months  ago  in  this  room  ?    Oh  Eyes,  Eyes,  you  do 

me  wrong  !  " 

So  gentle  and  kind  wa«  his  beautiful  voice  that  she 
looked  down  at  him  in  wonder,  and  with  a  softer 
expression.  She  made  an  impatient  movement  and 
said  bitterly  : 

"  You  are  deceiving  me." 

"  You  do  me  wrong,"  he  repeated  in  the  same  tone. 
"  Eyes,  Eyes,  where  are  your  eyes— the  eyes  of  your 
heart  ?  After  what  has  passed  between  us  do  you 
think  I  could  exult  over  you  or  deceive  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  might,"  he  said  with  a  complete 
change  of  manner.  "  But  if  I  do,"  reverting  to  his 
former  tone,  "  it  will  be  because  it  has  become  second 
nature  to  me,  and  not  deliberately.  I  wish  you  well, 
Eyes." 

"  You  have  done  me  harm." 

"  As  it  turns  out,  perhaps  I  have.  But  what  I  have 
done  I  have  done,  and  I  did  it  because  I  liked  and  with 
no  thought  of  evil  or  of  good  ;  and  if  on  looking  back 
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it  appears  evil,  am  I  to  blame  ?  I  seem  to  remember 
there  were  two  parties  to  the  transaction  for  which 
you  reproach  me.  How  could  I  any  more  than  you 
foresee  the  consequences  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  you  were  older  and  more  experienced  than 
I.  And  the  consequences  are  so  much  worse  for  me," 
she  added  in  a  low,  strained  voice. 

"  Only  because  you  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
falling  in  love,"  he  urged.  "  Had  I  done  so,  think  how 
awkward  it  would  have  been  for  me." 

"You  are  quibbling,"  she  retorted,  drumming 
nervously  upon  the  mantel  with  her  fingers. 

"  Of  course,"  he  agreed  calmly.  "  You  force  me  to. 
What  else  can  I  do  if  you  try  to  blame  me  ?  I  am 
waiting." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  drumming  be- 
came decidedly  irritable. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  him  ?  "  asked  Ethel  at  length. 

He  smiled,  pleased. 

"  You  referred  him  to  me." 

"Yes.  I  thought  I  could  tell  him  when  things 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  he  had  to  be  told,  but  when 
the  time  came  I  could  not.  You  do  things  without 
understanding  their  full  import,  and  its  reaHsation 
only  comes  when  you  see  how  others  will  judge  your 
action.  I  behaved  like  a  fool,  and  begged  him  not 
to  ask  whether  I  loved  him,  and  then  I  evaded  and 
prevaricated  ;  but  of  course  he  wasn't  satisfied,  and  I 
might  have  saved  myself  from  falsehood." 

"  A  he  is  always  worth  telling,"  said  the  Professor, 
who  had  followed  her  rambhng  and  incoherent  con- 
fession with  great  interest,  "  even  if  it  is  only  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,"  she  cried  irritably.    "  I  will 
have  you  be  serious  on  this  point  at  least." 

"  Since  my  conduct  is  to  be  dictated  by  you,"  he 
said  smoothly,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  do  next  ?  " 
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"You  must  tell  him,"  she  replied,  ignoring  the 
sarcasm. 

"  Do  you  think  it  necessary  ?  After  all,  he  need 
never  know." 

"  I  will  put  myself  right  with  him  or  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him." 

"I  can  prove  to  you  that  feeling  is  mere  prejudice." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  proof.  It  doesn't  matter  if  it 
is  a  prejudice.  It  is  what  I  feel,  and  that  is  the  only 
question  of  importance." 

"  True,"  he  replied.  "  Very  true.  You  have  oc- 
casional gleams  of  sense." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"After  all,"  he  said  persuasively,  "are  you  sure 
you  love  him,  and  even  if  you  do,  will  you  in  a  year's 
time  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain  I  love  him  now,  but  of  course  I  am 
not  certain  about  a  year  from  now.  I  am  not  a  ro- 
mantic fool." 

"  You  are,"  he  asserted  whimsically,  "  or  you  would 
not  have  such  romantic  scruples.  He  need  never 
know." 

"  I  thought  I  loved  you  a  year  ago,"  she  said, 
ignoring  his  last  words,  "  but  now  I  am  quite  in- 
different." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  exclaimed  with  concern. 
"  Either  love  me  or  hate  me.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
hate  me." 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  him  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  I  will  if  you  wish  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  should 
enjoy  nothing  more.  It  will  be  an  interesting  psycho- 
logical experiment.  I  shall  exert  all  my  powers  and 
manage  the  disclosure  with  consummate  art." 

"  You  must  not  play  with  him,"  she  said  angrily. 
"  I  forbid  it.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear,"  he  rephed  quaintly.  "  You  are  quite 
shrewish.  No  one  has  ever  treated  me  as  you  are  doing 
now,  and  in  deference  to  your  firmness  I  will  play  with 
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him  as  little  as  possible.  But  remember  the  potenti- 
ahties  of  the  situation  and  give  me  some  latitude." 

"  When  will  you  tell  him  ?  "  she  asked,  with  the 
directness  she  had  shown  throughout. 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,"  was  the  abrupt 
reply. 

She  started. 

"  Here  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Yes.  Allow  me  to  explain.  Directly  you  knew 
Mr.  Densumbe  I  set  myself  to  find  out  your  exact 
feelings  towards  him,  and  vice  versa.  A  great  deal  of 
my  talk  was  directed  to  that  end." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  I  was  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  your  hints  and  allusions,  having  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  you  no  ground  to  go  upon.  Most 
of  them  were  in  very  questionable  taste." 

"  Your  very  silence  gave  immense  ground  for 
pyschological  deduction,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "  When 
he  came  here  first,  and  you  tried  to  prevent  me  from 
teasing  him,  I  knew  you  would  marry  him  sooner  or 
later.  Had  you  prevented  me  from  murdering  him 
I  could  have  inferred  but  little,  but  as  you  would  not 
see  him  made  ridiculous  I  knew  you  loved  him.  I 
will  explain  my  theory  of  that." 

"No,"  she  interrupted  with  decision.  *' I  don't 
want  to  hear  it.    Keep  to  the  point." 

"It  is  a  good  theory,"  he  exclaimed  regretfully. 
Then,  as  she  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  soon  saw  Densumbe  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  ask  you  to  marry  him,  and  that  you  would 
want  to  accept.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  put  his  question  when  he  had  a  whole  day  in 
which  to  ask  it  1  That  was  an  easy  inference.  I  in- 
ferred— more  difficult  this  1 — that  you  would  refer 
him  to  me.  The  psychological  deductions  from  your 
manner  this  morning  confirmed  the  idea.  While  you 
were  out  at  lunch  I  made  Glanson  write  a  note  asking 
Densumbe  to  come  to-night.    It  is  all  very  simple," 
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"  I  did  not  know  you  had  his  address." 

"  He  gave  it  me,"  he  replied  promptly. 

"  You  might  have  told  me  all  this  at  first,"  she  said 
bitterly.    "  It  would  have  saved  me  pain  and  trouble." 

"  But  I  wanted  to  see  whether  my  inferences  were 
correct,"  he  expostulated,  "  and  besides,  I  thought 
our  talk  would  be  amusing.  It  has  been.  You  have 
displayed  a  commendable  firmness  and  kept  me  to  the 
point  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  do  not  remember  any 
conversation  in  which  I  have  had  a  hand  taking  such  a 
consecutive  course  as  this.    Accept  my  felicitations  !  " 

"  You  are  cruel  and  heartless.  You  do  not  care  as 
long  as  you  have  what  you  call  amusement." 

"  I  hope  to  prove  I  care  for  other  things.  After 
six  years  you  do  not  know  me  !  " 

"  But  you  play  with  both  of  us." 

' '  True — as  a  historian  I  must  study  psychology  at 
first  hand.  Manuals  are  little  or  no  good ;  I  must 
have  men  and  Avomen.  Besides,  my  '  play,'  as  you 
call  it,  has  had  an  object,  and  I  want  to  see  whether 
it  will  be  attained.  Let  us  go  back  a  little.  You 
remember  you  admitted  Mr.  Densumbe  into  my  school, 
and  you  must  have  noticed  the  object  of  the  lessons. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  me  to  find  out  how  far  he 
has  progressed.  I  thought  you  would  probably  in- 
sist on  his  being  told,  and  I  have  been  carefully 
preparing  him  for  the  disclosure  by  breaking  down 
the  ideas  he  held  when  we  first  met.  Had  he  known 
then  he  would  have  been  terribly  shocked  and  indig- 
nant, but  I  hope  my  lessons  have  changed  all  that. 
Of  course  even  now  he  will  be  greatly  upset,  but  in 
my  opinion  more  on  his  own  account  than  on  that  of 
abstract  morality.  It  is  his  self-love  that  will  be 
wounded." 

"  So  that  was  the  underlying  motive  of  all  your 
talk." 

"  Yes.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  his  moral  ideas 
should  be  undermined  if  he  was  to  hear  of  our  former 
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relation  with  comparative  composure.  I  have  not 
had  so  long  a  time  as  I  should  wish  to  prepare  him, 
but  I  have  made  good  use  of  it.  He  is  far  more  in- 
dulgent, more  disposed  to  make  allowances,  less  in- 
clined to  judge  others  harshly,  and  less  firm  in  his 
moral  prejudices  than  he  was  six  months  ago.  I 
have  seen  to  that." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  act  and  talk  so.  You  de- 
light to  feel  we  are  your  playthings,  and  everything 
you  say  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  amuse  yourself 
by  studying  us  and  playing  upon  our  characters. 
Cannot  you  be  straightforward  ?  " 

"I  am,  my  dear  Eyes.  What  could  be  more  so 
than  my  frankness  ?  It  is  straightforward  to  the 
verge  of  cynicism.  I  told  you  six  months  ago  your 
problem  would  solve  itself  if  you  left  it  to  me,  and  so 
it  will.  I  have  been  preparing  the  solution  carefully, 
and  now  there  only  remains  the  interesting  phase  in 
which  it  will  develop  automatically." 

"  You  have  corrupted  him  as  you  did  me.  I  never 
realised  my  conduct  in  its  true  light  until  I  met  him, 
because  you  had  corrupted  my  power  of  judgment." 

"You  can  call  it  corruption  if  you  like,"  he  said 
cheerfully.    "I  prefer  to  call  it  education.    I  am 
makmg  our  friend  Densumbe  intelligent  by  raising 
him  above  his  foolish  prejudices.    As  for  yourself, 
my  dear  Eyes,  do  you  think  you  deceive  me  with 
your  suddenly  discovered  moral  scruples  ?    My  dear 
child,  I  know  perfectly  well  they  are  not  real ;  you 
have  been  too  long  in  my  school  for  that,  they  are 
merely  a  reflection  of  what  you  suppose  his  to  be. 
Until  you  tried  to  regard  the  affair  through  his  spec- 
tacles you  had  no  scruples  whatever,  you  entered  into 
your  compact  with  me  with  your  eyes  open,  and 
despised  the  verdict  of  the  world  as  much  as  I.  At 
the  same  time,  being  sensible,  we  gave  the  world  no 
opportunity  to  pronounce  its  verdict  by  keeping  our 
compact  secret.    But  you  had  no  moral  scruples." 
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"  It  is  different  now." 

"Yes;  that  is  what  I  have  been  saying.  And 
accept  my  assurance,  my  dear  Eyes,  when  yom*  pre- 
sent panic  has  worn  off  you  will  go  back  to  the  old 
standpoint.  I  shall  despise  you  if  you  don't,  but  you 
■yvill_you  will.  You  are  frightened  and  troubled  now 
because  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  one  else, 
and  look  through  our  little  affair  with  his  eyes.  But 
in  six  months'  time  you  will  get  back  your  own,  and 
then  you  will  regard  our  compact  with  the  indulgent 
tolerance  of  six  months  ago.  He,  too,  will  be  indulgent. 
I  stake  my  reputation  as  a  reader  of  character  upon 
that." 

"You  say  cruel  and  bitter  things.  Most  people 
recognise  there  are  some  recesses  of  the  heart,  some 
feeHngs  and  emotions,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
without  wounding.  But  you  drag  these  very  things 
into  the  light  of  day  and  gloat  over  them.  If  every 
one  did  the  same,  human  life  would  become  impossible. 
Supposing  I  analysed  your  character,  probed  your 
motives,  and  ruthlessly  exposed  the  deeper  feelings 
of  your  heart,  would  you  like  it  ?  " 

She  spoke  with  feeling  and  passion,  and  looked  down 
at  him  with  irritation  and  resentment,  while  a  vivid 
spot  of  colour  burned  in  either  cheek. 

"I  should  enjoy  it  above  all  things,"  he  replied 
eagerly.    "  Start  straight  away  now." 

"  You  have  no  feeling,  no  kindness,  even  no  tact. 
And  yet  tact  is  such  a  little  thing  ;  only  the  oil  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  human  intercourse  run  smoothly  ! 
But  you  have  none— you  only  tell  the  truth  when  you 
know  it  will  mortify  and  embarrass— and  that  lying 
which  comes  from  the  heart  and  is  called  tact  you  are 
quite  without.  Your  boasted  frankness  is  an  excuse  to 
wound.  This  thing  is  bad  enough  for  me  without  you 
making  it  worse  by  puUing  away  the  veil  and  gloat- 
ing over  the  baseness  revealed.  Your  whole  attitude 
is  revolting  in  the  extreme.   If  you  regard  us  as 
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puppets  to  pull  this  way  and  that  way  as  you  desire, 
if  you  read  our  hearts  as  easily  as  you  think,  why 
cannot  you  conceal  your  power  and  not  flaunt  it  as 
you  do.  I  could  forgive  you  the  past — that  is  irre- 
vocable—it is  being  treated  like  a  puppet,  a  pawn  in 
a  game  that  you  find  amusing  and  exciting,  that  is 
what  I  rebel  against." 

He  listened  with  interest  as  she  spoke  thus  forcibly, 
with  irritation,  resentment,  and  passion,  and  a  pleased 
smile  was  upon  his  lips. 

"  You  should  get  into  a  temper  more  often,"  he 
said,  "  it  becomes  you.  I  have  never  seen  you  with 
any  eyes  other  than  of  the  spirit,  and  yet  I  know  you 
are  looking  regal  and  handsome  now.  What  you  say 
is  true  in  the  main,  but  it  is  only  one  side  of  me.  I 
will  show  you  the  other  shortly  in  a  way  that  will 
convince  you.  But  you  must  take  me  as  I  am,  my 
dear  Eyes,  as  a  super  devil  and  a  super  angel,  or  not 
at  all.  And  you  must  take  me,  for  here  I  am,  right 
in  the  middle  of  your  life,  too  big  to  be  ignored  and 
too  powerful  to  be  passive." 

"  But  you  might  show  some  consideration." 

"  I  hadn't  finished.  As  to  tact,  I  plead  guilty — I 
have  none.  An  historian  must  study  and  analyse  the 
human  heart,  and  if  he  wishes  to  judge  of  his  success 
he  must  use  the  results  of  his  analysis.  If  I  were 
tactful  I  should  not  have  told  you  what  I  have,  true, 
but  that  would  prevent  me  from  studying  its  effect. 
But,  my  dear  child,  I  have  both  kindness  and  feeling. 
I  told  you  when  I  foresaw  this  present  talk— six 
months  ago,  you  remember,  if  not  more— that  if  you 
left  it  to  me  all  would  come  right.  It  will.  Because 
I  like  you  and  have  your  happiness  at  heart  I  will 
marry  you  to  Densumbe.  As  to  your  execrable  taste 
in  preferring  him  to  me  I  will  say  nothing — it  would 
be  difficult  to  be  impartial." 

"Although  you  speak  like  this  now,  you  will  be 
cruel  and  heartless  the  next  moment,"  she  said  more 
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calmly,  but  hurt  and  troubled.  You  do  not  care  as 
long  as  you  have  amusement." 

"  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  I  care  for  more  than 
that,"  he  said  in  a  gentle,  winning  voice.  "  I  will  be 
more  frank  still.  This  talk  has  shown  me  how  much 
I  have  lost  you,  and  I  must  win  you  back.  Oh, 
Eyes,  Eyes,  I  have  lost  you,  and  you  were  very 
near  my  heart !  You  must  come  back,  although 
never  so  near  again — no,  alas  !  never  so  near." 

He  spoke  with  a  passion  and  sincerity  apparently 
as  genuine  as  hers,  so  that  she  looked  at  him  in 
troubled  wonder,  and  her  whole  manner  softened. 
His  voice  held  a  regret  so  passionate,  a  longing  so 
hopeless,  and  a  so  unappeasable  desire  that  she  was 
indescribably  moved  in  spite  of  a  latent  suspicion  that 
he  was  merely  acting. 

"  Aha  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  a  complete  change  of 
manner.  "  A  knock  at  the  door.  Our  mutual  friend, 
Densumbe." 

"  He  must  not  see  me,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  He  need  not.  Go  into  one  of  the  rooms  on  your 
way  down  and  let  yourself  out  when  he  has  passed. 
Do  not  be  suspicious  and  afraid,"  he  went  on  kindly, 
"  I  will  do  my  very  best,  although  your  demand  that 
I  shall  not  amuse  myself  is  rather  excessive." 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  going  towards  the  door, 
"  you  must  not  play  with  him.    I  forbid  it." 

"  You  have  abused  me  mercilessly,"  he  repHed 
whimsically,  "  and  I  must  avenge  myself  on  some  one. 
Our  mutual  friend  starts  the  ascent  of  the  stairs.  He 
will  be  here  in  a  moment." 

"  If  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  if  you  have  been 
touched  by  anything  I  have  said,  if  you  hope  to  keep 
me  as  a  friend— do  not  torture  him,"  were  her  last 
words. 

He  laughed  softly  as  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
and  leaned  forward  expectantly  in  his  chair. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Richard  found  the  Professor's  note  awaiting  him  on 
his  return  from  business,  and  set  off  at  once  to  fulfil 
the  request  it  contained.  All  day  long  he  had  been 
turning  the  events  of  the  previous  one  over  in  his 
mind  with  increasing  perplexity,  and  the  note  was 
welcome  because  it  held  out  the  hope  of  a  solution  of 
his  difficulties. 

The  conversation  of  the  previous  day  had  brought 
home  to  him  how  superficial  was  his  knowledge  of 
Ethel's  character,  and  the  twilight  in  which  his  ideas 
of  her  had  moved  from  the  first  became  a  darkness 
which  his  imagination  peopled  with  many  shapes. 
The  barrier  between  two  souls  is  seldom  broken  down 
entirely,  but  occasionally  gaps  in  it  appear,  through 
which  both  peer  with  a  sense  of  revelation — gaps 
which  reveal  unexpected  recesses  and  bring  home  to 
both  how  little  of    each  other  they  really  know. 
Richard  was  now  beset  by  this  feeling.    In  a  sense  he 
knew  more  of  her  character,  but  in  another  and  deeper 
sense  he  knew  less,  because  the  gap  revealed  the 
possibihty  of  others  and  raised  the  problem  of  re- 
conciHng  the  new  insight  with  the  old  conceptions. 

Their  talk  revealed  in  Ethel  a  fundamental  good 
sense  and  matter-of-factness  in  antagonism  with  an 
equally  fundamental  girhsh  romanticism  and  senti- 
mentahty.  Not  indeed  that  he  had  never  suspected 
this  before :  the  revelation  consisted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  strength  of  these  conflicting  tendencies,  and 
the  war  continually  raging  between  them. 
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He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  her  dis- 
satisfaction with  life  was  a  poor  augury  of  happiness, 
no  matter  to  what  position  she  might  be  called.  The 
attempt  to  imagine  her  occupying  that  of  his  mother 
brought  this  home  to  him  with  cruel  force.  And  after 
all,  were  they  to  marry,  she  would  be  in  that  position, 
the  wife  of  a  clerk  faced  by  a  thousand  cares  and 
anxieties.  All  the  frets  of  circumstances  which  had 
stunted  and  circumscribed  the  elder  Mrs.  Densumbe 
would  be  there  to  perform  their  work  upon  the 
younger,  and  he  knew  Ethel  was  not  of  a  sufficiently 
plastic  disposition  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance 
like  his  mother.  As  his  wife  her  struggle  with  life 
would  be  more  hard  and  bitter  than  ever  before, 
and  her  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  would  be 
intensified.  If  she  fretted  against  being  the  Pro- 
fessor's secretary,  how  much  more  would  she  do  so 
against  being  the  wife  of  Richard  Densumbe  ! 

But  if  she  loved  him  would  not  all  be  well  ?  It 
ought  to  be,  cried  his  heart,  but  his  head  laughed 
scornfully.  The  theory  that  love  is  all  in  all  is  a 
popular  one,  receiving  as  it  does  the  support  of  nearly 
all  who  are  unmarried ;  but  to  Richard,  who  observed 
and  reflected  upon  the  results  of  his  observation,  the 
experience  gathered  in  his  own  home  proved  that  other 
things  were  desirable,  nay  imperatively  necessary. 
Love  had  not  saved  his  mother  from  a  narrow  life 
beset  with  anxiety  and  care.  But  mother  is  contented 
and  happy,  cried  his  heart.  Ethel  would  never  be 
under  similar  circumstances,  replied  his  head.  And  he 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  head's  cruel  and  deso- 
lating insight.  He  had  no  right  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him  until  he  could  offer  her  a  position  superior  to  that 
which  she  held  as  the  Professor's  secretary. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  asked  her,  and  his  heart  stood 
up  boldly  and  justified  the  step.  Not  all  the  cogent 
and  unanswerable  reasoning  of  his  head  could  daunt 
its  clamant  assertion.    Even  if  he  waited  he  saw  no 
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prospect  of  offering  her  a  better  position,  for  his  sense 
of  humour  told  him  the  hopes  and  ambitions  founded 
upon  his  essay  were  chimerical.  Waiting  would  but 
mean  they  would  pass  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
apart,  while  regret  corroded  their  hearts.  No,  every- 
thing turned  upon  whether  she  loved  him  enough  to 
share  his  lot,  no  matter  what  it  might  be  ;  loved  him 
so  much  that  the  difficulties  he  foresaw  would  be  cheer- 
fully met  by  her.  Surely  their  Hves  would  be  happy 
if  love  filled  them^  no  matter  how  narrow  and  poverty- 
stricken  their  lot  might  be  !  Such  were  the  assertions 
of  his  heart,  and  so  strong  were  they  that  his  head  was 
silenced  though  not  convinced,  for  he  wanted  to  believe. 
But  nevertheless,  he  had  the  secret  knowledge  that  the 
reasoning  of  his  head  had  not  been  confuted,  and 
would  arise  again  and  again  to  daunt  and  depress  him. 

He  felt  hurt  and  wounded  that  Ethel's  confidence 
was  withheld  on  the  subject  of  the  Professor,  she, 
who  was  so  frank  on  other  matters  !  For  he  could  not 
think  her  secret  of  a  nature  difficult  to  divulge— in  all 
his  reflections  certain  possibilities  never  occurred  to 
him.  He  thought  she  might  have  given  some  promise 
to  her  eccentric  employer,  or  be  under  his  influence 
in  some  unfathomable  way,  but  these  and  kindred 
possibilities  bounded  the  field  of  conjecture.  In  this 
he  showed  a  curious  blindness,  a  blindness  which 
seemed  mad  and  wilful  when  he  knew  the  truth.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  do  not  occur  as  possi- 
bilities in  any  given  situation,  and  to  Richard  with  his 
restricted  first-hand  experience  of  life,  the  truth  of 
his  present  one  did  not  occur.  In  such  cases  the 
disclosure  comes  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky, 
and  revolutionises  every  conception  of  human  life. 
Richard  was  about  to  receive  such  a  shock. 

He  must  ask  the  Professor  !  He  thought  he  burned 
to  do  so,  and  as  he  was  whirled  in  the  Tube  towards 
Bloomsbury  he  raged  against  the  slowness  of  the  train, 
feeling  that  no  speed,  however  great,  could  keep  pace 
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with  the  ardour  of  his  desire.  He  determined  to  go 
straight  to  the  point  and  settle  his  doubts,  although 
qualms  would  arise.  The  Professor  was  such  an 
enigma,  a  so  baffling  compound  of  cleverness,  childish- 
ness, perversity,  and  resource,  that  he  occasionally  felt 
a  lurking  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  de- 
termination. The  secret  must  be  extorted  somehow ; 
but  although  Richard,  away  from  the  terror  of  the 
Professor's  presence,  believed  in  ultimate  success,  yet 
he  knew  there  would  be  a  sharp  and  exhausting 
tussle.  Would  he  refuse  to  divulge  it,  taking  a  per- 
verse delight  in  withholding  the  information  so  eagerly 
desired  ?  As  he  drew  nearer  to  Bloomsbury,  this 
possibility  became  more  and  more  probable,  and  he 
began  to  wonder  whether  he  possessed  sufficient 
strength  of  will  to  dominate  the  eccentric  Professor. 
His  confidence  at  first  repelled  the  doubt ;  it  returned 
with  greater  force,  and  met  with  a  decreased  resistance. 
When  he  finally  knocked  at  the  now  familiar  door, 
he  was  ripe  for  defeat,  and  ready  to  be  played  upon  by 
the  perverse  and  malicious  humour  of  his  antagonist. 

Glanson  admitted  him,  said  he  was  expected,  and 
asked  him  to  go  up. 

"  Is  Professor  Snaggs  alone  ?  "  Richard  asked. 

"  He  told  me  to  answer  '  Yes.'  " 

Richard  felt  annoyed  at  having  asked. 

*'  But  is  he  ?  "  he  persisted. 

Glanson  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Richard  went  upstairs,  wondering  why  Glanson,  the 
punctilious  and  correct,  had  betrayed  his  master. 
Probably  he  had  been  so  instructed.  Richard  was 
annoyed  that  he  had  vindicated  one  of  the  Professor's 
deductions,  and  thought  that  as  he  had  anticipated 
the  question,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  events  of  yester- 
day. He  passed,  all  imknowing,  the  room  in  which 
stood  Ethel,  shaken  and  half  fainting  from  her  struggle 
with  the  Professor,  and  entered  the  latter's  room.  He 
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noticed  the  look  of  joyous  anticipation  upon  his  face, 
and  guessed  that  something  had  passed  between  Ethei 
and  him. 

"  You  can  sit  in  Drannle's  place,"  said  the  Professor 
greetmg  him  with  urbanity.  "  He  will  not  be  here 
to-night,  being  probably  engaged  upon  some  abomin- 
able anarchist  conspiracy." 

"  You  sent  for  me  ?  "  Richard  said  interrogatively 
as  he  sat  down.  ' 

"  Yes,"  he  assented.    "  I  sent  for  you." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Richard  realised 
his  miserable  incapacity  to  ask  his  question.  Face 
to  face  with  the  Professor  his  courage  oozed  out  of  him. 
The  latter  sat  quiescent,  drumming  abstractedly  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  Richard  wondered  whether 
he  divined  and  was  amused  at  his  discomfiture. 

"What  shall  we  talk  about  ?  "  he  asked  with  a 
challenging  smile. 

"As  you  sent  for  me,  I  thought  you  must  have 
something  particular  to  say." 

"  Oh  no,"  he  replied  negligently.    "  Solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  your  conversation,  my  dear  Densumbe." 
Your  note  seemed  urgent. ' ' 

"Consider  how  long  I  had  been  without  the  plea- 
sure," he  said  smoothly.  "  I  was  beginning  to  dwindle, 
peak,  and  pine.  Your  conversation  will  invigorate  me' 
On  what  subject  shall  it  be  ?  "  ^ 

"  As  you  have  sent  for  me,"  Richard  replied,  chafing 
and  yet  feeling  powerless,  "  you  had  better  settle  that 
yourself." 

"  Let  us  talk  about  Glanson,"  he  said,  with  a  mali- 
cious, comprehending  smile.  "The  society's  agent 
called  here  on  Saturday.  It  appears  it  keeps  in 
touch  with  its  proteges,  and  he  came  to  ask  Glanson 
whether  he  was  comfortable  with  me  and  satisfied  to 
remain.  I  had  him  up  and  pumped  him  with  an  art 
which  would  have  moved  you  to  admiring  tears,  ex- 
torting some  interesting  facts.  Would  you  believe  it 
12  ' 
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but  Glanson  wants  to  stop  because  I  keep  him  on  the 
right  path  !  He  says  my  abominable  defence  of  and 
incitements  to  crime  bring  home  to  him  its  heinous 
nature.  What  a  commentary  on  the  futihty  of  human 
effort,  what  a  conclusive  proof  that  life  is  a  farce! 
It  appears  my  disgraceful  opinions  have  convinced  him 
his  former  mode  of  life  was  wrong,  and  determined  him 
to  be  honest  in  future.  After  all  my  gentle  persuasion, 
cogent  reasoning,  burning  eloquence,  and  biting  satire! 

"  I  believe  that  was  your  object  from  the  first," 
Richard  exclaimed,  thinking  he  saw  new  light  on  his 
character,  and  feeling  cheered  and  hopeful. 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair,  seeming  almost  to  hug 
himself  in  the  intensity  of  his  gratification. 

"The  wine  is  at  your  elbow,"  he  said  smoothly. 
"  Have  some." 

Richard  poured  it  out,  shaken,  but  not  disposed  to 

give  up  his  idea. 

"If  it  wasn't,"  he  said  stoutly,  "your  psycholo- 
gical deductions  were  all  wrong." 

"  Your  insight  amazes  me,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 
"  But  then  you  see  I  may  have  said  what  I  did  in 
order  to  make  you  draw  certain  conclusions,  and  judge 
how  far  I  knew  your  character  by  seeing  whether  you 
drew  those  I  anticipated.  I  am  rather  clever  at  that. 
I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  easier  to  deceive  complex 
people  than  simple  ones.  You  see  I  pay  you  an 
ambiguous  comphment !  " 

"  I  still  hold  to  my  idea."  ^ 

"  When  you  have  an  idea  by  all  means  stick  to  it, 
he  said,  cruelly  accentuating  the  first  word.  "  I  shall 
keep  Glanson  in  the  hope  of  making  him  see  his  error 
And  he  will  be  useful  in  my  study  of  history.  I  shall 
have  to  take  him  into  consideration  as  throwing  new 
light  upon  historical  problems,  and  the  view  he  has 
put  forward  will  profoundly  affect  my  ideas  of  human 
nature  and  of  life.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  work  upon  which  I  am  at  present  engaged. 
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Richard  listened  uneasily,  seeing  the  conversation 
turned  from  the  only  point  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  feeling  powerless  to  divert  it. 

"  It  is  a  life  of  Napoleon,"  continued  the  Professor, 
absorbed.  "  I  do  not  yet  know  to  what  extent  Glanson 
bears  upon  him.  I  must  think  it  out.  Perhaps  not 
much,  for  Napoleon  was  a  portent  and  not  greatly 
affected  by  such  as  Glanson.  It  has  always  been  my 
ambition  to  write  his  life,  but  I  had  a  foolish  doubt  as 
to  whether  I  was  as  great  as  he.  No  man  can  write  a 
satisfactory  life  of  another  unless  he  is  his  equal  or 
superior.  My  doubts  have  now  been  removed— I 
am  the  most  brilliant  man  of  my  age  as  Napoleon  was 
of  his,  and  if  any  one  is  to  write  his  life  it  should  be  I. 
The  fact  that  he  fought  battles  all  over  Europe  and 
in  Africa  while  I  sit  and  write  in  a  house  in  Bloomsbury, 
shows  the  difference  between  the  two  epochs.  He  was 
the  genius  of  action  as  I  am  of  thought,  and  our 
essential  kinship  prompts  me  to  write  his  life." 

"I  hope  your  modesty  will  not  prevent  success," 
Richard  said,  hoping  he  would  soon  exhaust  himself. 

"  Modesty  is  the  pet  conceit  of  the  incompetent," 
he  declared,  unabashed.  "  Napoleon  was  a  superman. 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  at  present  amongst  flabby,  weak- 
kneed,  self-entitled  intellectuals  about  the  necessity 
of  evolving  the  superman.  Any  one  who  wants  to 
evolve  the  superman  is  a  fool,  for  the  strong  man  is 
one,  and  the  weak  man  never  can  be.  The  strong  who 
are  supermen  are  wise  enough  not  to  want  rivals,  and 
the  weak  are  fools  if  they  want  some  one  to  trample 
upon  them.  Napoleon  did  not  long  for  the  superman, 
he  TOs  too  busy  being  one.    It  is  the  same  with  me."' 

"  Is  not  that  a  Httle  egoistical  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  thundered,  "  all  supermen  are 
egoistical.  No,  I  don't  want  the  superman,"  he  went 
on  m  his  ordinary  tones,  "  the  universe  has  produced 
me,  and  I  am  not  so  fooHsh  as  to  expect  it  to  do  any 
Det/ter. 
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"  Others  might." 

"  Then  they  are  fools,"  he  said  truculently.  "  They 
draw  consolation  for  their  own  weakness  from  the 
imagination  of  some  one  who  is  strong.  I  prefer  to  be 
strong  myself.  Most  of  these  lamblike  criers  for  the 
superman  cannot  see  that  expansion  in  one  direction 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  expansion  in  another, 
if  equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained.  You  can  only  have 
the  super  angel  on  condition  of  having  the  super  devil. 
And  in  the  same  person.  Take  my  case.  I  am  ex- 
traordinarily kind,  clever,  brilUant,  and  noble,  and  at 
the  same  time  inordinately  foohsh,  cruel,  mahcious, 
conceited,  mean,  and  base.  Make  me  any  less  th© 
second,  and  I  should  be  so  much  less  the  first.  The 
superman  is  a  synthesis  of  contradictions,  and  the 
more  violent  they  are  the  greater  is  he." 

Richard  resolved  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  talk  himself  out,  but  he  waited  so 
long  after  this  speech,  that  some  reply  appeared 
inevitable. 

"  But  you  have  said  that  every  human  being  is  such 
a  synthesis,"  he  objected. 

"  True.  But  the  two  poles  of  most  are  the  humdrum 
virtues  and  vices.  Increase  both  enormously,  and  you 
have  the  superman.  Foohsh  people  are  always 
lamenting  the  faults  and  irregularities  of  genius,  and 
saying  how  much  greater  some  particular  genius  would 
be  were  he  without  his.  But  without  them  he  would 
not  be  a  genius — for  a  genius  is  one  with  the  ordinary 
virtues  and  vices  raised  to  the  '  nth  '  power.  Because 
his  quahties  and  defects  are  ordinary,  he  reads  the 
hearts  of  ordinary  people,  because  they  are  raised  to 
the  '  nth  '  power  he  can  dive  into  depths  and  soar  into 
heights  to  which  they  can  never  hope  to  sink  or  rise. 
Most  geniuses,  however,  do  the  noblest  deeds  and 
commit  the  foulest  crimes  in  imagination  alone,  that 
is,  they  do  and  commit  them  in  the  most  real  sense  of 
the  words." 
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"  Then  the  only  thing  to  do  with  the  genius  or 
superman  is  to  hang  him." 

"Or  to  make  him  king,"  he  replied  grandly. 

He  sat  upright,  and  his  whole  personality  flashed 
out  of  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  But  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  hang  him," 
he  continued,  falling  back  in  his  chair  with  a  complete 
change  of  tone  and  manner  ;  "  to  make  him  king  would 
be  too  hazardous  an  experiment.  But  supermen  have 
an  obstinate  and  reprehensible  habit  of  refusing  to  be 
hanged.    That  is  one  of  my  habits." 

Richard  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  had  gained  too 
much  impetus  to  be  interrupted. 

"  The  key-note  of  a  great  man's  character  is  egoism," 
he  went  on,  "  because  he  makes  his  personality  the 
pivot  of  the  universe.  You  remember  my  theory  of 
universes  ?  The  great  man  makes  his  universe  without 
any  regard  to  those  of  his  fellows,  and  naturally  the 
attainment  of  his  own  desires  without  any  regard  to 
the  moral  notions  of  others  is  his  one  and  only  business. 
He  goes  to  his  goal  through  every  obstacle,  moral  or 
material,  never  asking  whether  any  action  is  right  or 
wrong,  cruel  or  humane,  but  only  '  Do  I  want  to  do 
it  ?  '  If  he  answer  in  the  affirmative,  no  scruple 
hinders  him  and  no  feeling  clogs.  Yes,  it  is  clearly  in 
the  interests  of  the  average  man  to  hang  him,  but  being 
what  he  is,  he  evades  being  hanged.  /  have  evaded 
the  hangman  with  consummate  address." 

''I  will  denounce  you  if  you  talk  like  that." 

"  You  are  not  very  combative  to-night,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  must  have  something  on  your  mind.  The 
superman  recognises,  I  recognise,  that  all  struggles  are 
for  power,  and  that  right  and  justice  play  no  part  in 
them.  Both  parties  to  the  quarrel  think  they  are 
right,  and  are  upheld  by  a  noble  consciousness  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  But  the  stronger  wins.  It 
is  not  when  right  meets  wrong  that  there  is  a  conflict, 
but  when  two  men  or  parties  desire  the  same  thing  or 
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different  things  which  cannot  exist  together.  In  such 
an  event  supermen  use  every  weapon  that  comes  to 
hand,  whether  fair  or  foul.  Such  a  conflict,"  he  con- 
cluded softly  and  smoothly,  "  would  arise  if  both  you 
and  I  wanted  to  marry  Eyes." 

Eicha-rd  gave  a  great  start,  and  his  heart  beat  madly. 

"  But  I  want  to  marry  Miss  Garnett,"  he  said,  with 
fear  and  doubt  in  his  voice,  "  not  merely  your  eyes." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  I  might  want  to  marry 
her  bump  of  causality  as  well,"  he  said  smoothly. 
"It  is  an  alluring  bump." 

"  But  you  are  much  older  than  she,"  said  Richard, 
trembling. 

"  Let  us  talk  about  puppy-dogs,"  he  said  calmly. 
Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  theory  that  dogs 
turn  round  several  times  before  lying  down  because 
their  remote  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  make 
themselves  a  couch  in  the  grass  by  the  same  process. 
I  was  curious  to  know  whether  pet  dogs,  puppies, 
shared  this  habit,  or  whether  the  refinements  of  civilisa- 
tion and  domesticity  had  obliterated  it.  With  this 
view  I  conducted  a  minute  empirical  investigation 
among  the  pet  dogs  of  the  ladies  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  was  happy  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  considerable 
weakening  of  the  habit  with  the  more  petted  and 
decadent.    Twenty-seven  per  cent.  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  cried  Richard,  recovering 
from  his  surprise,  and  interrupting  irritably. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  innocently.  "  My  dear  boy, 
you  are  young  as  yet,  but  when  you  reach  my  years 
and  wisdom  you  will  have  realised  that  nonsense  is 
the  only  thing  really  worth  considering.  That  is  why 
I  am  an  historian.  Have  you  ever  read  Lewis  Carroll  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  now,"  said  Richard,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry.  "  I  want  to  talk  about 
what  you  said  just  now." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  that  as  I  had  sent  for  you 
I  had  better  decide  what  we  are  to  talk  about,"  he 
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replied  urbanely.  ' '  I  am  shocked  at  your  inconsistency. 
I  want  to  talk  about  puppy-dogs.  The  things  I  could 
say  about  them  are  not  to  be  lightly  put  on  one  side." 

"  Can't  you  be  serious  ?  "  cried  Richard  in  despair. 

"  I  answer  your  plain  question  plainly,"  he  replied 
with  enjoyment.  "  No,  I  cannot.  Neither  can  I  be 
frivolous.  I  recognise  no  distinction  between  the  two. 
I  am  always  seriously  frivolous  and  frivolously  serious, 
because  life  is  like  that — hke  a  farce.  Before  I  be^ 
came  blind  I  delighted  in  farces,  and  they  nearly 
always  moved  me  to  tears.  If  you  will  only  reconsider 
your  question,  you  will  appreciate  its  absurdity.  A 
glass  of  wine  would  clear  your  faculties." 

"  My  dear  Professor,"  said  Richard,  appealingly, 
"  you  have  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  seeing  you 
frequently,  and  I  have  come  to  like  you  personally 
quite  apart  from  my  admiration  of  your  gifts.  I 
cannot  say  I  agree  with  your  ideas,  believing  indeed 
that  the  majority  are  put  forward  merely  to  excite 
indignant  dissent,  but  that  does  not  diminish  my 
liking  for  you  as  a  man.  As  you  have  so  often  borne 
with  my  company  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  you  have 
a  certain  amount  of  regard  for  me.  If  such  is  the 
case,  I  entreat  you  to  deal  with  me  plainly.  You  must 
be  aware  of  my  feelings  towards  Miss  Garnett,  and 
having  those  feelings  I  cannot  pass  from  your  allusion 
to  a  discussion  about  puppy-dogs  " — here  he  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  absurdity  of  it  all.  "  I  only  ask 
you  to  be  frank,"  Jie  concluded  pleadingly. 

"  After  wiping  away  the  tears  induced  by  your 
manly  and  pathetic  appeal,"  replied  the  Professor 
mockingly,  "  I  pass  on  to  say  that  you  are  making  too 
much  of  a  mere  illustration.  To  make  my  argument 
clearer,  I  put  a  supposititious  case.  I  said  a  struggle 
would  occur  if  both  you  and  I  wanted  to  marry  Eyes. 
Let  me  point  out  I  did  not  say  I  did  want  to  marry  her. 
As  to  asking  me  to  be  frank,  my  dear  Densumbe,  that 
is  a  monstrous  request.    If  I  told  you  or  anybody  else 
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my  real  thoughts,  I  should  be  expelled  from  society. 
Its  maintenance  depends  on  our  concealing  our 
thoughts,  and  your  appeal  for  frankness  is  a  cynical 
and  subversive  attempt  to  destroy  its  equihbrium. 
Do  you  want  to  make  me  a  social  pariah  ?  You  are  as 
much  an  anarchist  as  Drannle  !  " 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  is  any  good  talking  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  settle,"  was  the  dispassionate 
reply.    "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you." 

"  It  is  true  you  put  a  supposititious  case,"  Richard 
said,  going  back  to  a  concrete  point  in  his  perplexity, 
"  but  it  led  me  to  infer  that  you  wanted  to  marry  Miss 
Garnett." 

"  Did  it  ?  "  he  replied  innocently.    "  I  apologise." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  the  assumption  that 
the  subject  was  closed  ;  and  Richard,  after  waiting  a 
moment  in  suspense,  was  forced  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  want  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Bravo,"  he  cried  boisterously.  "  It  has  taken  you 
all  this  time  to  ask  a  simple  question,  while  I  have  been 
enjoying  myself  immensely.  That  question  was  on 
your  lips  when  you  first  arrived.  I  calculated  you 
would  take  about  half  an  hour  to  bring  your  courage 
to  the  sticking  place.  Another  of  my  wrong  psycho- 
logical deductions  !  It  has  taken  you  longer,  and  even 
then  I  had  to  prompt  you." 

"And  now  you  haven't  answered  it,"  cried  Richard, 
irritated. 

"  No,"  he  assented  placidly.    "  I  haven't  answered." 

Richard  was  so  irritated  during  the  pause  that 
ensued,  that  he  could  scarcely  contain  himself.  The 
Professor,  however,  seemed  quite  contented,  and 
leaned  back  as  though  in  agreeable  meditation. 

"My  dear  Professor,"  Richard  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  this  is  childish.  Can't  you  see  the  indignity  of 
stooping  to  such  wanton  teasing  ?  It  may  not  be 
serious  to  you,  but  it  is  to  me.  Do  not  lower  yourself 
to  such  folly,  and  give  me  a  direct  answer." 
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"Do  you  think  wisdom  more  philosophically  de- 
fensible than  folly  ?  "  he  asked  with  interest.  "  And, 
after  all,  what  is  wisdom  and  what  is  folly  ?  Can  any 
distinction  be  drawn  ?  " 

"  Either  you  answer  or  I  go,"  said  Richard,  goaded 
beyond  endurance. 

"  Shall  I  ask  Glanson  to  show  you  out  ?  "  asked 
his  tormentor,  raising  his  hand  to  the  bell  with  poHte 
alacrity. 

"  How  can  you  play  with  me  like  this  ?  "  Richard 
cried,  almost  bursting  into  petulant  and  ansrv  tears 

Be  frank  with  me  !  "  &  j  • 

^  "  I  have  already  explained,"  he  began,  but  hear- 
mg  his  victim  make  an  impatient  movement  he  hastily 
added,  "  but  we  will  waive  that  point.  I  will  answer 
your  questions.  The  second  one  first  by  saying  I 
have  been  playing  with  you,  because  just  before  you 
arrived  I  was  bullied  by  some  one,  and  I  wanted  to 
restore  my  self-esteem  by  bullying  you.  Also  because 
you  have  wounded  my  self-love  with  regard  to  that 
some  one  else.    That  is  frankness  with  a  vengeance  !  " 

"  And  the  first  question  ?  "  asked  Richard  anxiously 
not  entirely  understanding  his  reply,  but  eager  to  be 
enHghtened  on  the  main  point. 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  want  to  marry  Eyes,"  the  Professor 
replied  grudgingly.  "  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  that  question,  and  only  reached  a  final 
decision  recently." 

Richard  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Mind  you,"  he  went  on  threateningly,  "had  I 
wished  to  marry  her  I  should  have  done  so.  Say  that 
you  doubt  me  and  I  will  marry  her.  I  hold  all  the 
trump  cards— cards  of  whose  strength  you  have  no 
conception— and  if  I  chose  I  could  play  them  against 
you  and  sweep  you  from  my  path." 

"  I  do  not  see  " 

"Do  you  doubt  it?"    vociferated  the  Professor 
truculently. 
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"No,"  replied  Richard  hastily,  humiliated  and 
angry,  and  yet  not  daring  to  contradict  him. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said  calmly.    "  Shall  we  resume 
the  subject  of  puppy-dogs  ?  " 

"  No,"  Richard  replied,  his  heart  Hghtened  by  his 
disclaimer.  "  There  are  several  things  to  settle  first. 
Yesterday  I  asked  Miss  Garnett  to  become  my  wife,  as 
you  probably  know,  and  she  became  agitated  and 
confused  and  begged  me  not  to  press  for  an  answer. 
Of  course  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  when  I  did  press  her 
she  referred  me  to  you.  There  is  a  mystery  some- 
where, and  you  seem  to  be  the  one  to  clear  it  up." 

"Why  clear  it  up  ?"  he  urged  persuasively. 
"  Mysteries  are  delightful  until  elucidated.  Here  you 
have  a  perplexing  and  alluring  problem,  which,  with 
economy,  will  provide  food  for  speculation  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  Do  not  yield  to  the  mean,  unim- 
aginative, and  sordid  desire  to  elucidate  it.  Trea- 
sure it,  my  dear  Densumbe,  as  a  cherished  possession  ; 
do  not  allow  the  cold  blight  of  elucidation  to  rob  it  of 
its  enchantment." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense  again,"  Richard  rephed 
wearily.    "  I  cannot  remain  in  ignorance." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.  "  I  can  prove 
to  you  that  your  feeling  is  an  absurdity.  Ignorance 
is  the  most  divine  possession  of  humanity,  and  he  who 
attempts  to  curtail  his  is  a  fool.  It  is  only  the  ignor- 
ant who  are  truly  happy,  and  who  have  those  generous 
and  spontaneous  f eeUngs  which  are  the  divme  blossom 
of  the  soul.  Wise  people,  people  with  knowledge,  are 
tortured  by  the  other  side  of  their  wisdom,  and  writhe 
beneath  the  sharpness  of  the  serpent's  fang.  Remem- 
ber, there  is  poison  behind  the  serpent's  wisdom. 
Marry  Eyes  and  cherish  your  ignorance;  you  will 
regret  it  if  you  do  not." 

Richard  was  dimly  frightened,  for  he  spoke  with 
intense  passion  and  feehng,  as  his  beautiful  voice  rose 
?ind  fell,  giving  his  words  a  sweep  and  poise  that  was 
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almost  poetic.  Then  he  told  himself  sceptically  the 
Professor  was  merely  using  his  elocutionary  skill  to 
mock  and  deceive  him,  and  would  have  been  angry 
did  he  not  realise  the  futility  of  being  so  with  this 
strange  and  perverse  man. 

"  Don't  you  see  you  but  whet  my  curiosity  ?  "  he 
said  patiently.    "  I  must  know." 

"You  insist  ?  "  the  Professor  asked  almost  appeal- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  firm  reply.  "  Whatever  it  may  be, 
I  must  know." 

The  Professor  leaned  back,  brooding  and  sombre, 
and  Richard  was  amazed  at  the  change  that  came  over 
him.  The  exuberant  and  overwhelming  vitaHty 
seemed  to  ebb  from  him  visibly  ;  he  lost  his  radiance 
and  looked  worn  and  shrunken.  The  combatant  and 
self-confident  poise  of  his  head  was  gone,  and  his 
hands  rested  nervelessly  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
The  whole  man  seemed  indescribably  deteriorated  and 
bereft  of  power,  and  Richard  would  have  been  moved 
to  pity  but  for  a  growing  terror. 

"  It  is  not  too  late,"  said  the  Professor  hoarsely,  all 
the  power  and  seduction  gone  from  his  voice. 

'*  I  must  know,"  replied  Richard,  trembling. 

"  Eyes  thinks  you  ought  to  be  told  she  has  been 
my  mistress,"  he  said  in  a  bald,  expressionless  voice. 
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Richard  gave  a  great  cry,  and  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing  found  himself  standing  over  the  Professor 
with  clenched  fists  and  flashing  eyes.  The  latter  leapt 
into  instantaneous  power  and  life,  his  vitality  flashed 
swiftly  back,  his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  and  the  noble 
and  impressive  head  was  pillared  as  in  granite  upon 
the  broad  and  powerful  shoulders.  His  brilliant, 
domineering,  and  aggressive  personaHty  leapt  out  of 
his  collapse  as  the  keen  and  vivid  lightning  leaps  from 
the  gloom  of  the  thunder-cloud. 

Richard,  who  had  seemed  to  be  moved  by  some 
spring  over  which  he  had  no  control,  stood  arrested 
before  the  rebound  of  the  Professor  in  the  face  of  his 
action.  There  was  an  infinitesimal  pause,  during 
which  the  thinking  part  of  him  was  quiescent,  watch- 
ing dumbly  the  deed  of  his  animal  nature.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  am  blind,"  he  said  simply  and  grandly. 

Richard  sank  back  in  his  chair,  humiliated  and 
abashed. 

"Thank  God,"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "I  was 
afraid  you  might  even  forgive  me." 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  Richard  cried  hoarsely,  ignoring  this. 

"  Very  well,"  he  repHed  cheerfully.  "  Let  us  agree 
to  that." 

His  self-possession  and  assurance  had  completely 
returned,  and  he  leaned  back  contentedly,  evidently 
resolved  now  the  disclosure  was  made  to  draw  his 
full  meed  of  amusement  from  its  results.    His  state- 
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ment  to  Ethel  had  been  a  half  truth,  he  desked  to 
make  the  avowal  in  order  to  see  its  effect  upon  Richard, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  unnecessary  and 
wished  to  spare  her  the  resultant  pain.  His  desire 
to  spare  her  was  at  war  with  his  impish  eagerness  to 
dissect  the  hearts  of  the  twain,  writhing  beneath  the 
impact  of  the  revelation,  and  the  conflict  had  led 
him  to  provoke  the  avowal  and  then  seek  to  evade  it. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  practically  forced  to  tell 
that  his  regard  for  Ethel  proved  the  stronger — hence 
his  collapse.  Now  he  had  been  forced  to  divulge  the 
secret  he  was  ready  to  continue  his  investigation  into 
the  characters  of  those  it  so  nearly  concerned  ;  and 
ready  also,  with  serene  self-confidence,  to  double  and 
twist  beneath  any  reproaches  that  might  be  levelled 
at  him. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed,"  he  continued  eagerly, 
"  that  when  we  are  greatly  moved  we  do  things  as  it 
were  through  the  body  free  from  the  control  of  the 
mind  ?  You  will  say  that  is  a  truism,  so  it  is,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  an  inquiring  mind  from  seek- 
ing an  explanation.  We  are  descended  from  beasts, 
and  our  bestial  nature  is  at  constant  watch  within 
us,  and  when  the  veneer  of  civilisation  is  knocked  off 
by  any  violent  shock  the  beast  leaps  out,  snarling 
and  bestial-fanged.  Our  mind  meanwhile  stands  by 
and  wonders.  Such  was  the  case  with  you  just  now, 
my  dear  Densumbe,  and  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  tell  me  whether  the  reasoning  part  of 
you  did  not  seem  to  stand  by  in  surprised  quiescence 
while  the  beast  was  dominant  and  malign.  I  often 
make  experiments  to  test  the  theory ;  for  example,  I 
will  suddenly  say  something  to  arouse  the  beast  in 
him  to  whom  I  speak  and  test  the  theory  by  the  result. 
Such  studies  have  a  fascination  for  the  historian." 

He  had  begun  with  the  usual  confidence  and  vigour, 
but  Richard's  continued  stillness  made  him  uneasy, 
and  the  concluding  sentences  were  spoken  doubtfully 
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and  hesitatingly.  Then  he  smiled,  fathoming  the 
cause  of  his  stupor. 

"  Ah,  you  have  not  got  over  it  yet,"  he  added 
lightly.    "  I  will  give  you  a  minute  or  two  more." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Richard  had  not  grasped  his 
meaning,  he  heard  words  but  could  attach  no  sense 
to  them.  Such  a  whirl  and  welter  of  rage  and  misery, 
humiliation  and  shame  possessed  him  that  he  felt 
physically  ill ;  there  was  a  singing  in  his  ears,  and  the 
Professor's  voice  was  a  dream-voice  that  came  from 
afar  off  and  babbled  unmeaningly.  His  more  than 
tormentor  seemed  to  have  receded  to  an  almost  in- 
visible remoteness  ;  the  walls  of  the  room  to  embrace 
infinity,  and  he  to  ha^ve  been  sitting  there  for  an  eter- 
nity, stunned  by  the  revelation  of  Ethel's  dishonour. 
While  the  Professor  was  speaking  these  feelings  slowly 
died  away  and  he  awoke  into  the  world  of  reality. 

"Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked  brokenly,  tacitly 
accepting  the  fact.  For  it  was  borne  upon  him 
irresistibly  that  it  was  a  fact.  Ethel  had  been  influ- 
enced by  that  bizarre  personality,  as  he  had  thought 
inevitable  from  the  first,  but  in  a  way  which  had 
lain  outside  his  speculations.  The  disclosure  threw 
light  on  many  a  dark  place,  and  although  it  blinded 
him  he  could  not  deny  it  was  light. 

"  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  repeated,  raising  his 
voice  in  angry  reproach. 

"Do  not  bully  me,"  was  the  whimsical  reply.  "  I 
have  been  bullied  once  already  this  evening.  I  did 
it  because  I  wanted.  I  have  never  any  other  reason 
for  any  of  my  actions.  At  least,"  he  hastily  added, 
"  unless  I  am  bullied." 

"  You  used  your  influence  to  bend  her  to  your 
will,"  cried  Richard  with  increasing  anger. 

"  Exactly,"  he  agreed  placidly.    "  You  do  the  same." 

"  But  not  for  a  wrong  purpose." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he  asked  quickly,  delighted 
to  have  inveigled  Richard  on  to  this  ground.    "  Do 
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you  constitute  yourself  the  sole  judge  of  right  and 
wrong  purposes  ?  Besides,  mine  was  not  wrong  when 
I  conceived  it,  for  how  could  I  foresee  your  advent  ? 
Eyes  was  quite  content,  loving  me  or  thinking  she 
did,  and  free  as  I  from  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar 
herd.  When  she  said  she  loved  me  I  believed  her, 
finding  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  woman  of  her 
character  and  gifts  could  do  otherwise.  I  freely 
admit,"  he  continued  in  a  beautifully  kind  voice, 
"  that  the  results  have  been  regrettable,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  I  am  sorry.  But  you  made  them  so 
by  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  taking  Eyes  from  me. 
And  then  you  have  the  impudence  and  inconsistency 
to  blame  me  !  How  could  I  foresee  that  you  were  to 
come  later  when  I  did  not  even  know  of  your  exist- 
ence ?  To  blame  me  is  absurd.  Think  how  absurd, 
my  dear  Densumbe  !  I  am  a  man  of  many  brilliant 
and  original  gifts,  but  the  capacity  to  see  into  the 
future  is  not  one  of  them.    Be  reasonable  !  " 

"  You  are  quibbling,"  Richard  cried  hotly. 

He  could  hardly  restrain  his  indignation  during 
this  ingenious  and  plausible  speech,  which  speciously 
overlooked  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  offence 
it  defended. 

"  Exactly,"  he  agreed  with  his  former  placidity. 
"Sensible  men  always  do  when  reproached." 

"  Miss  Garnett  in  a  sense  was  in  your  charge,"  said 
Richard,  feeling  himself  baffled,  "  and  you  used  your 
power  and  opportunities  to  seduce  her.  It  was  a 
dastardly  thing  to  do." 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  world — yes,  from 
that  of  Eyes  and  me — no.  We  talked  that  over,  and 
agreed  in  despising  the  world's  attitude.  Blame  us  if 
you  will,"  he  went  on,  anticipating  an  angry  reply, 
"  from  your  standpoint,  but  the  fact  remains  our 
action  was  right  from  ours ;  and  after  all  we  were  the 
only  two  concerned." 

"  How  could  she  have  a  standpoint  ?  "  Richard  cried 
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in  exasperation,  "  so  young  and  so  inexperienced.  It 
was  you  who  gave  her  a  standpoint — you — you  !  " 

"  That  is  partly  true,"  he  replied  steadily,  "  but 
only  partly.  You  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  I,  the  wicked  seducer,  debauched  Eyes,  the 
innocent  and  inexperienced  girl.  My  dear  Densumbe, 
you  know  her  better  than  that !  In  the  way  of 
intellectual  depravity  I  could  teach  her  nothing  when 
she  first  came  to  me,  her  mind  was  utterly  depraved. 
I  will  admit  that  side  by  side  with  this  went  a  curious 
moral  innocence,  but  even  if  I  had  not  destroyed  that, 
the  world  would  have  done  so  sooner  or  later.  Her 
intellectual  depravity  made  her  fall  an  easy  victim  to 
what  you  call  my  '  seduction,'  and  her  moral  innocence 
made  her  surprised  at  the  result.  But  to  make  me  the 
only  responsible  party  is  ridiculous  ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  world  Eyes' s  mind  was  debauched  before 
she  ever  saw  me.    She  was  an  interesting  study." 

"  Study,  study,"  Richard  repeated,  scornful  and 
angry.  "  You  betrayed  her  in  order  to  study  her. 
Shame  on  you  !  " 

"  But  I  didn't,"  he  replied,  more  serious  than  was 
his  wont,  and  defending  himself  almost  with  earnest- 
ness. "  I  loved  her,  you  young  fool.  But  I  studied 
her  as  well,"  he  went  on  relapsing  into  his  whimsical 
manner,  and  evidently  disinclined  to  betray  his  real 
feeling.  "  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  study  everybody,  myself 
included.    I  am  studying  you  now." 

"  If  you  loved  her  why  didn't  you  marry  her  ?  " 
said  Richard  reproachfully. 

"  Marriage  is  not  one  of  my  habits,"  he  said,  his 
regret  at  his  former  seriousness  betraying  him  into 
insolence.  "  Avoiding  the  hangman  takes  up  too 
much  of  my  time." 

"  Be  serious,"  cried  Richard  furiously. 

"  By  God,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  terrible  voice  of 
leashed-in  fierceness,  "if  I  became  really  serious  I 
should  sweep  you  out  of  the  room  like  a  tornado." 
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Richard  was  daunted  at  this  glimpse  of  a  passion  so 
white  hot  and  raging.  It  was  not  that  he  gave  way  to 
it,  indeed  it  was  severely  repressed,  but  its  intensity 
and  the  terrible  effort  by  which  it  was  held  in  leash 
revealed  unsuspected  depths.  Richard  felt  as  one 
who  peers  down  the  crater  of  a  volcano  not  in  active 
eruption  and  sees  the  glowing  lava  seething  with  poten- 
tiaHties  of  devastation  and  death. 

"  I  am  trying  not  to  be  serious  for  your  sake,"  went 
on  the  Professor,  repressing  himself  with  a  mighty  effort, 
and  relapsing  into  his  old  perverse  and  whimsicai 
manner.  "You  have  gained  Eyes  and  I  have  lost 
her,"  he  flashed  out  again,  "  and  you  prate  of  your 
silly  scruples  and  trivial  moraHties.  Do  you  want  to 
raise  the  devil  in  me  ?  " 

He  faced  Richard  with  head  raised  and  imperious 
mien  like  a  roused  lion,  and  the  former  had  a  sense  of 
potentialities  which  made  him  tremble.  The  Professor 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  fell  back  in  his  chair  with 
a  smile. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  for  many  years  that  I  have 
ceased  to  be  a  spectator  of  life,"  he  said  curiously.  "  I 
really  stopped  studying  myself  and  you  for  a  moment ! 
Life  caught  me  up  and  whirled  me  round.  Well,  it 
was  exciting,  but  it  must  not  occur  again,  it  impairs 
one's  power  of  critical  analysis.  If  you  will  take  advice 
from  me,  my  dear  Densumbe,"  he  went  on  urbanely, 
"  do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep  me  a  spectator. 
If  I  go  down  into  the  arena  of  life,  I  knock  other  people 
off  it,  and  you  might  be  one  of  them." 

"  No  amount  of  talk  can  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
you  have  ruined  a  young  and  innocent  girl,"  said 
Richard,  frightened  and  miserable. 

"  Why  this  melodrama  ?  "  he  replied  persuasively. 
"Eyes  and  I  took  a  certain  step,  both  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  nature.  I  have  ruined  her  no  more 
than  she  has  me.  Do  I  complain  of  being  ruined  ?— 
and,  by  the  bye,  does  she  ?  I  think  she  would  be  rather 
13 
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amused  at  your  heroics.  No,  my  dear  Densumbe,  we 
simply  made  an  arrangement ;  now  cancelled  by  your 
advent.    That  is  all." 

"  It  is  no  use  trying  to  make  you  see  the  wrong  you 
have  done,"  Richard  cried  in  despair. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  cheerful  reply.  "  I  assure  you 
that  you  are  wasting  your  time,  my  dear  Densumbe." 

Richard  fell  into  a  baffled  silence,  unable  to  make 
any  impression  on  this  strange  and  terrible  man,  and 
yet  longing  to  give  full  vent  to  his  revolt  and  anger. 

"  Your  conduct  has  been  very  wrong  and  wicked," 
he  said  at  last,  feeling  that  he  was  merely  scolding,  and 
yet  goaded  into  speech  by  anger. 

"My  dear  Densumbe,"  said  the  Professor  with 
overwhelming  kindness,  "  you  are  not  quite  yourself 
this  evening.    Have  some  wine  ?  " 

Richard  sat  silent,  inwardly  raging  against  his 
impotence. 

"  Are  you  drinking  that  wine  ?  "  vociferated  his 
tormentor. 

The  Professor  had  offered  wine  as  a  means  of  testing 
to  what  extent  he  had  succeeded  in  dominating  Richard, 
knowing  that  acceptance  would  mean  success,  and  he 
smiled  when  he  heard  the  decanter  cHnk  against  the 
glass.  Richard  drank  the  wine,  miserably  conscious 
of  his  defeat.  In  every  respect  his  adversary  had  the 
advantage,  but  the  one  important  respect  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause.  He  was  incapable  before  his  argument, 
frightened  before  his  anger,  and  baffled  and  humiliated 
before  his  humour  and  frivoHty.  The  futihty  of  anger 
or  reproach  desolated  him,  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  impotence  was  so  irritating  that  he  could  have 
burst  into  childish  tears.  And,  worse  than  all,  he 
saw  and  knew  the  Professor  knew  he  saw,  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  all  this  in  the  latter' s  smile. 

"  Your  reiteration  of  your  opinion  that  my  conduct 
was  wrong  without  bringing  forward  any  argument  to 
support  it  was  at  first  rather  amusing,  but  now  it  has 
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become  wearisome  and  monotonous,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, after  a  pause.  "  The  only  legitimate  and  con- 
vincing argument  would  be  to  knock  me  down,  and 
although  your  power  of  action  has  become  paralysed 
by  over-reflection,  you  came  charmingly  near  doing  it. 
That,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  when  we  talked  about 
justice,  is  the  only  unanswerable  argument.  I  pre- 
vented its  employment  in  a  masterly  manner  by  saying 
I  was  blind.  That  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  took 
your  only  weapon  out  of  your  hands,  and  paved  the 
way  to  a  calm  and  judicial  consideration  of  the  point 
at  issue." 

"  It  is  easy  for  you  to  be  calm  and  judicial,"  Richard 
said  bitterly. 

"Let  me  prove  how  easy  it  is,"  was  the  smooth 
reply.  "  We  will  run  through  the  theoretical  aspects 
first.  Now  I  have  always  held  reproach  for  the  con- 
sequences of  any  action  to  be  waste  of  time,  as  they 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  Not  accurately  at  least. 
In  so  far  as  they  could  have  been,  to  that  extent  and 
that  only,  is  reproach  permissible.  It  is  agreed  I  could 
not  foresee  your  arrival  when  I  did  Eyes  the  honour 
of  making  her  my  wife  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  So  no 
blame  attaches  to  me." 

"  Have  you  no  respect  for  the  social  conventions 
amongst  which  you  live  ?  " 

"Not  a  particle.  My  dear  Densumbe,  you  have 
known  me  this  long  and  you  ask  that!  I  have 
explained  patiently  and  carefully  many  times  that  the 
superman  has  an  open  mind  on  that  point.  In  so  far 
as  morality  aids  his  purposes  he  favours  it,  but  other- 
wise he  rides  roughshod  over  it.  I,  being  a  superman, 
am  above  the  prejudices  of  the  mutton-headed  many. 
My  personality  is  all  in  all  to  me,  and  when  I  want 
anything  I  have  it." 

"  You  are  a  megalomaniac  !  "  cried  Richard  in  his 
irritation. 

"  True,"  he  agreed,  "all  supermen  are.   But  do  you 
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think  tying  a  label  on  a  man  affects  him  in  the  least  ? 
Supermen  have  the  courage  of  their  supermanity. 
But  you  are  leading  me  away  from  the  subject— I  have 
not  finished  dealing  with  the  theoretical  side.  You 
must  be  aware  I  have  been  trying  to  alter  your  universe 
so  that  the  revelation  I  have  just  made  should  enter 
into  it  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty.  To  do  that  I 
have  talked  of  other  things,  and  my  knowledge  of  my 
success  has  made  your  moral  indignation  rather 
amusing  to  me.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  analysed 
your  feehngs  and  gained  a  philosophic  grasp  of  their 
nature.  You  think  you  are  morally  outraged  by  my 
conduct  towards  Eyes.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear 
Densumbe  ;  I  will  tear  that  sophistry  to  shreds.  The 
truth  is  that  your  self-love  has  received  a  rude  shock 
because  she  loved  me  before  she  met  you." 

Richard  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"  That  is  irrational  but  natural,"  he  continued  with 
a  smile.  "  Not,  unfortunately,  being  a  superman,  in 
order  to  justify  your  natural  mortification  and  anger, 
you  simulate  a  moral  indignation  based  upon  those 
current  notions  of  moraUty  which  in  reahty  you 
beheve  in  as  little  as  I  do.  I  expected  that,  indeed  I 
had  a  latent  fear  you  might  carry  the  moral  process 
further,  and  forgive  me.  I  congratulate  you  on 
avoiding  that  abyss.  I  could  bear  being  knocked  down 
but  not  being  forgiven." 

Richard  listened  with  conflicting  feehngs,  his  revolt 
and  anger  fighting  with  the  tendency  of  his  reflective 
mind  to  be  caught  by  the  plausibihty  of  these  words. 

"  It  is  very  curious,"  the  Professor  continued,  "  but 
when  any  one  is  in  love  he  or  she  cannot  bear  to  think 
the  object  of  affection  has  ever  loved  any  one  else. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  in  general  such  is 
the  case.  This  retrospective  jealousy  makes  one  al- 
most as  angry  and  uncomfortable  as  the  feeUng  more 
generally  associated  with  the  word.  That  is  why  I 
never  told  Eyes  I  had  been  married  until  I  saw  she 
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had  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  even  then  she  had  a 
vague  feeling  of  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction.  Your 
feelings  are  similar,  but  as  you  love  her  now  they  are 
more  intense." 

"  Even  if  what  you  say  is  true,"  said  Bichard, 
feehng  unable  honestly  to  controvert  his  words,  "  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  you  did  wrong." 

"  There  you  see,"  he  replied  unmoved,  "  the  wound 
to  your  self-love  is  not  yet  healed.  I  am  willing  to 
allow  that  your  chapel  experience  makes  it  easier  for 
you  to  simulate  moral  indignation.  The  trace  of  the 
chapel  is  upon  you  still,  loathe  it  as  you  may." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
chapel  ?  "  asked  Richard,  surprised. 

"  You  told  me,"  he  replied  with  brazen  promptness. 
"I  don't  remember,"  Richard  said,  puzzled. 
"  You  have  a  bad  memory  then,"  he  said  firmly. 
"  And  how  did  you  know  my  address  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Eyes  told  me  that,"  was  the  offhand  reply. 
Richard  was  silent  and  puzzled.    Certainly  Ethel 
knew  his  address,  but  he  felt  almost  sure  he  had  never 
mentioned  the  chapel. 

"  I  think  the  theory  is  disposed  of,"  continued  the 
Professor.  "Now  for  the  practical  side.  In  con- 
sidering that  we  must  put  the  past  behind  us.  No 
sensible  man  considers  the  irrevocable.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  Eyes  loves  you  ;  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  She 
has  had  a  Haison  with  me  ;  but  that  is  out  of  court  for 
the  practical  men  we  are  at  present.  You  love  Eyes  ; 
I  know  that  if  you  don't.  If  Eyes  loves  you  and  you 
her,  there  is  no  practical  reason  why  you  should 
not  marry.  The  practical  side  is,  as  you  see,  much 
easier  than  the  theoretical.  Don't  you  think  I  am 
equally  brilliant  at  both  ?  " 

"  I  can't  jest  about  it,"  Richard  said  miserably. 
"  That  is  where  you  are  fooHsh,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  Try  to  make  some  jokes  ;  they  will  help  you  wonder- 
fully." 
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"  I  must  think  it  all  over,"  said  Richard  as  he  rose 
to  go.  "  My  head  is  in  a  whirl,  and  I  don't  seem  able 
to  think  clearly." 

"  No  more  so  than  usual,"  he  replied  with  friendly 
sarcasm.  "  Still,  your  idea  of  thinking  it  all  over  is 
a  good  one.  Thinking  over  things  confuses  us  so 
terribly  that  we  end  by  following  the  dictates  of  our 
hearts.  Even  I  could  not  do  all  the  contrary  things 
approved  by  reason  ;  that  is  why  I  never  follow  it.  I 
do  what  I  want  and  find  reasons  afterwards — that  is 
the  path  of  sanity.  Never  be  so  foolish  as  to  follow 
your  reason,  my  dear  Densumbe,  or  you  will  end  up  in 
the  police  court  or  the  lunatic  asylum." 

"  I  can't  act  blindly." 

"  You  both  can  and  ought,"  was  the  firm  reply. 
*'  Moreover,  in  the  end  you  will.  Your  idea  that 
thinking  it  over  will  give  you  light  moves  me  to 
indulgent  pity,  but  by  all  means  attempt  the  experi- 
ment ;  it  will  do  you  good.  Even  the  anticipation  of 
the  mess  you  \^^ll  get  into  gives  me  keen  enjoyment." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Richard,  seeing  the  futility 
of  reply. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  while  mingled  feelings  of  anger, 
despair,  admiration,  and  hatred  possessed  him.  "You 
have  made  me  appear  in  the  wrong  all  the  time." 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  "  I  never  allow  any  one  to  get 
the  better  of  me.  That  is  one  of  my  characteristics 
as  a  superman." 

He  did  not  extend  his  hand,  and  Richard  stood  in 
some  embarrassment,  when  he  suddenly  began  to 
speak  again. 

"  My  dear  Densumbe,"  he  said  kindly,  "  your 
egoism  has  received  a  shock,  although,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  you  think  it  is  your  moral  sense  that  is 
outraged.  If,  in  spite  of  my  brilliant  and  irresistible 
logic,  you  persist  in  harbouring  that  delusion,  incalcu- 
lable harm  will  follow.  You  think  me  a  devil ;  continue 
so  to  think,  for  you  have  got  hold  of  a  great  truth. 
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But  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  equally  great  truth  that  I 
am  a  man  of  brilUant  gifts,  some  benevolence,  and 
many  noble  impulses — that  is,  that  I  am  an  angel. 
Many  of  your  prejudices — of  the  home  and  chapel — 
which  you  thought  to  have  outgrown,  have  revived  to 
support  your  self-love.  Do  not  be  angry,"  as  Richard 
made  an  impatient  movement,  "  I  tell  you  this  for  your 
own  good,  and  when  your  wound  has  had  time  to  heal, 
you  will  feel  the  force  of  my  words.  When  you  see  their 
truth,  when  you  have  conquered  your  prejudices — 
that  is,  when  the  wound  to  your  self-love  has  healed — 
do  not  allow  anything  to  stand  between  you  and  Eyes. 
If  you  do  not  marry  her  you  will  make  a  mistake  you 
will  bitterly  regret,  and  your  whole  life  will  be  em- 
bittered. And  lastly,"  he  concluded,  the  deep  and 
serious  kindliness  of  his  tone  changing  to  humorous 
menace,  "  I  will  finish  my  sermon  by  saying  1  wish  you 
to  marry  her,  and  you  must  bear  that  in  mind  in  all 
those  wise  meditations  of  yours.  Remember  I  hold  all 
the  trump  cards.  I  have  not  played  them  yet,  I  never 
shall  if  you  are  sensible.  Do  you  ever  read  the  police 
news  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  surprised  reply. 

"  Fancy  a  budding  historian  not  reading  the  police 
news  !  "  he  exclaimed  scornfully.  "  Start  at  once. 
Good  night.  Mr.  Densumbe." 

"  You  say  you  have  not  played  all  your  cards," 
Richard  said.  ' '  That  makes  me  want  to  stay.  If 
there  are  more  secrets  I  want  to  hear  them  now." 

"  Your  passion  for  clearing  up  mysteries  is  a  per- 
verted one,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  and  if  you  want  to  be 
happy  you  must  not  indulge  it.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression I  bade  you  good  night." 

Richard  still  lingered,  anxious  and  undecided. 

"  Good  night,"  shouted  the  Professor. 

Richard  left  the  room  hastily. 

"  Don't  forget  the  police  news,"  the  Professor  called 
after  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


As  he  emerged  into  the  street  Richard  was  attacked 
with  a  return  of  the  physical  collapse  which  had  pros- 
trated him  temporarily  in  the  room  above.  He  felt 
both  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time,  the  perspiration 
came  out  upon  his  forehead,  the  street  with  its  double 
line  of  houses  seemed  to  reel  and  swim,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  on  to  the  railings  for  support.  As  he 
stood  there  wiping  his  brow, miserable  and  overwhelmed, 
his  condition  drew  a  sharp  admonishment  from  a  pass- 
ing constable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pull  himself 
together  to  prove  he  was  not  intoxicated.  The  dagger 
of  the  commonplace  is  never  so  sharp  as  when  it 
pierces  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  and  he  felt  a 
cold  rage  and  helplessness  quite  as  great  as  he  had  just 
experienced  as  he  parried  the  policeman's  suspicious 
questions.  He  satisfied  him  finally,  and  was  allowed 
to  go  his  way,  watched  keenly  until  out  of  sight.  The 
incident  seemed  to  accentuate  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  the  scene  preceding,  increasing  his  humihation  and 
intensifying  his  helpless  anger  ;  and  he  walked  sharply 
for  some  time  to  satisfy  the  clamant  need  of  some 
outlet  for  his  whirling  emotions. 

He  was  too  excited  to  think  coherently  at  first,  being 
only  conscious  of  a  vague  blur,  across  which  burning 
thoughts  danced  madly,  but  as  his  step  became  more 
regular,  and  his  mind  more  composed,  he  was  able  to 
consider  more  calmly  the  news  he  had  just  received. 

His  first  thought  was  of  his  own  blindness — he 
might  have  known  that  a  girl  brought  up  as  Ethel 
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was  could  not  fail  to  be  captivated,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, by  a  man  like  the  Professor  ;  clever,  master- 
ful, brilliant,  and  radiantly  self-assertive.    He  might 
have  guessed  from  the  opportunities  he  had  had  of 
studying  the  latter  that  he  would  allow  no  scruple  or 
convention  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  desire.  Judging 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  Professor's  presence  he 
might  have  known  that  she,  young,  inexperienced,  and 
inclined  to  be  romantic,  would  have  been  unable  to 
combat  that  strange  personality,  especially  when  the 
first  effect  of  his  brilliant  and  capricious  strangeness 
was  strong  upon  her.    But  the  curious  intellectual 
coldness  amounting  to  cynicism,  which  was  the  other 
side  of  her  romantic  tendencies,  had  misled  him  into 
thinking  the  influence  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  her  judgment.  Now,  knowing  all,  it  appeared 
that  he  ought  to  have  guessed  from  her  agitation  the 
previous  day  that  the  bond  between  her  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  awkward  to  divulge,  which  should  have  put 
him  on  the  track  of  the  truth.    And  yet  he  had  had 
no  suspicion  !    He  was  aghast  at  his  own  folly. 

When  a  missing  link  in  a  chain  of  circimistances  is 
discovered,  the  mind  irresistibly  goes  back  to  fit  it  in 
its  place,  and  wonder  its  exact  nature  was  not  divined 
from  the  surrounding  ones,  before  considering  the 
chain  as  a  whole.  So  it  was  with  Richard.  Before 
he  could  face  the  situation  revealed,  he  went  back, 
fitting  the  link  into  the  chain  of  the  past,  aghast  at 
his  blindness  in  not  having  guessed  its  nature.  The 
wisdom  that  comes  after  the  event  is  the  commonest 
form  taken  by  that  rare  commodity,  but  it  brings  no 
comfort  to  those  whom  the  event  has  injured,  wounding 
their  self-love  by  the  revelation  of  their  bHndness — a 
bhndness  made  glaring  by  the  apparent  obviousness  of 
the  link  revealed.  Richard  found  no  comfort  in  re- 
viewing the  discoveries  he  might  and  should  have 
made,  and  after  hating  himself  for  his  folly,  he  went 
on  to  consider  the  actual  situation. 
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Here  he  was  faced  by  a  contradiction  which  had 
been  implicit  from  the  very  first  reception  of  the  news. 
His  actual  indignation  and  anger  at  Ethel's  lapse  were 
far  greater  than  he  could  justify  to  himself.  His 
knowledge  of  the  unreal  and  secondary  life  of  books 
was  wide  and  deep,  so  that  he  had  lost  that  primitive 
directness  of  moral  judgment  possible  only  to  those 
without  that  insight  into  humanity  which  results  in  a 
semi-humorous  appreciation  of  the  v/eakness  of  their 
own  hearts.    Much  reading  and  reflection  had  made 
him  complex,  and  as  his  heart  was  the  key  with  which 
he  attempted  to  unlock  those  of  others,  his  very  com- 
plexity rendered  him  chary  of  passing  a  sweeping 
judgment  upon  their  actions.    He  had  learnt  to  base 
the  world  upon  his  own  heart,  realising  its  weakness 
to  be  a  weakness  common  to  all,  its  nobilities  and 
shames  the  key  to  the  mingled  treasure  and  lumber- 
house  in  which  lie  stored  the  deeds  of  men.  Only 
those  devoid  of  the  sympathy  derived  from  an  ironic 
consciousness  of  their  own  liability  to  error,  only  those 
possessed  of  the  fatuous  conviction  that  their  own 
opinions  are  binding  upon  all,  can  have  the  temerity 
to  pass  sentence  and  the  inflexibihty  to  inflict  punish- 
ment.   Richard  had  that  sympathy  and  was  without 
that  conviction,  and  apart  from  his  purely  personal 
feeling,  he  felt  incapable  of  passing  sentence  or  in- 
flicting punishment  upon  Ethel. 

Had  he  known  her  fault  from  the  outset,  he  might 
have  done  the  first,  but  his  conversations  with  the 
Professor  had  gradually  undermined  what  little  direct- 
ness of  moral  judgment  he  had  possessed.  Indeed, 
now  the  illuminating  fact  was  supplied,  he  saw  that 
this  had  been  deliberately  done  to  prepare  the  way  for 
its  disclosure,  and  all  the  Professor's  talk  of  his 
"school,"  and  allusions  to  the  importance  of  the 
"lessons"  assumed  an  importance  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  attaching  to  them.  The  constant  insis- 
tence on  the  purely  relative  value  of  ideas  of  right  and 
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wrong,  morality  and  justice,  had  a  definite  object, 
and  Richard  was  amazed  at  the  subtlety  which  had 
motived  it.  The  Professor  had  deliberately  sapped 
his  moral  fibre,  and  had  done  it  so  insidiously,  that  he 
realised  his  success  at  the  same  time  as  he  discovered 
the  plot. 

His  temperamental  bias,  under  the  Professor's 
skilful  direction,  had  made  him  morally  slack,  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  put  it,  tolerant  and  broad-minded.  He 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  were  the  case  of  Ethel 
and  her  employer  put  before  him  as  one  in  which  he 
had  no  personal  concern,  he  would  merely  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  decline  to  pronounce  any  sweeping 
condemnation.  The  unquestioning  rage  and  revolt  of 
his  heart  astonished  the  thinking  part  of  him,  and  he 
could  not  but  smile  bitterly  at  the  reflection  how  poor 
a  stay  is  philosophy  when  one's  own  sorrows  and 
humiliations  are  concerned. 

The  professorial  explanation  of  his  feelings  ;  that 
it  was  his  self-love  and  not  his  moral  sense  that  was 
wounded,  appeared  inadequate  while  those  feelings 
were  at  their  height,  but  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
lurked  the  suspicion  that  sooner  or  later  his  sense  of 
humour  would  stand  up  before  him  smilingly  and  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  true  one.  But  at  present  he  could 
not  entertain  it ;  he  felt  he  had  just  cause  of  complaint 
on  moral  grounds — aggravated  in  the  case  of  the 
Professor  by  the  insouciance  and  perversity  with 
which  he  had  avowed  the  secret ;  and  the  desire  to 
express  this  feeling,  to  blame  and  reprove,  was  strong 
upon  him. 

Such  was  the  main  trend  of  his  reflections,  the 
salient  threads  that  ran  through  a  tangled  skein  of 
retrospect  and  speculation,  broken  by  intervals  in 
which  anger  and  humiliation  left  no  room  for  coherent 
thought.  These  revolts  broke  out  irresistibly  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  consider  the  whole  situation 
calmly,  sweeping  all  reflection  away  before  a  gust  of 
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passion,  during  which  the  heart  was  clamant  and  the 
head  conscious  only  of  a  sense  of  desolation  and  despair. 
At  such  intervals  the  feeling  that  life  was  grey  and 
hopeless  settled  down  upon  him  like  a  pall  which  no 
star  of  hope  could  pierce,  and  with  heart  afire  and 
mind  confused,  he  looked  forward  into  a  future  un- 
peopled by  the  spirits  of  aspiration  and  joy.  The  cry 
of  the  heart  against  life,  which  is  wrung  from  all  in 
days  of  doubt  and  darkness,  that  cry  which  is  the 
assertion  of  our  egoism  against  the  forces  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  was  wrenched  from  him  in  the  depths 
of  his  humiliation,  attempting  to  merge  his  sorrow  in 
one  that  was  universal.  We  are  all  prone  to  magnify 
our  sorrows  to  cosmic  proportions,  identifying  our 
individuality  with  the  world,  and  Richard,  reflective 
as  he  was,  was  not  exempt  from  this  trait.  A  philo- 
sophic indifference  to  the  spikes  of  circumstance  is  of 
small  avail  when  they  pierce  us.  To  him,  whose  life 
had  flowed  so  evenly  as  to  flatter  its  cultivation,  this 
particular  spike  was  all  the  more  sharp  and  piercing, 
and  made  him  realise  the  potential  sharpness  of  others 
with  a  keen  sense  of  pain  and  disillusionment. 

He  turned  all  these  things  over  in  his  mind  as  he 
walked  home,  and  during  those  tense  and  silent  hours 
before  he  fell  asleep.  For  he  fell  asleep  at  last,  passing 
from  mental  excitement  to  vagueness,  and  from  thence 
to  the  oblivion  of  slumber.  He  awoke  with  a  sense  of 
disillusionment  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  sleep, 
almost  irritated  that  the  absorbing  subject  should 
have  forfeited  its  supremacy,  and  he  felt  curiously  and 
subtly  that  his  right  to  be  angry  had  been  diminished 
by  its  conquest  before  the  oblivion  of  slumber.  The 
greetings  and  talk  at  the  breakfast-table  increased  his 
irritation,  for  he  inconsistently  felt  his  mother  and 
sister  ought  to  be  silent  and  sympathetic,  although 
they  could  not  possibly  know  his  reason  for  desiring 
them  to  be  so. 

Business  had  become  so  mechanical  an  exercise  that 
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he  was  generally  able  to  reflect  upon  other  matters  over 
his  duties,  and  the  subject  of  the  previous  evening's 
meditation  occupied  him  all  day. 

Here  another  strange  and  subtle  inconsistency  arose 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  stood  before  him, 
awaking  his  self-pity  and  wonder.  His  reflective  habit 
led  him  deep  into  his  own  mind,  and  he  found  he  had 
an  annoyance  with  Ethel  which  sprang  neither  directly 
from  wounded  self-love  nor  outraged  morality.  He 
was  annoyed  that  she  should  have  done  anything 
which  placed  him  under  the  irksome  necessity  of 
deciding  what  he  was  to  do  in  its  light.  He  faced  this 
feeling  with  a  semi-humorous  conception  of  its  folly, 
realising  his  unreason  with  a  clearness  robbed  of 
bitterness  by  the  thought  that  it  was  but  the  all- 
pervading  unreason  of  the  human  heart.  Ethel  had 
done  something  wrong,  judged  by  ordinary  standards  ; 
but  his  annoyance  did  not  spring  from  that,  but  from 
the  fact  that  her  action  had  placed  him  in  an  awkward 
position.  Even  had  the  act  been  different,  his  feeling 
would  have  been  the  same.  That  he  should  have  to 
decide,  to  act,  appeared  an  awkwardness  he  could  not 
brook,  and  he  was  annoyed  with  her  as  the  cause  of 
the  dire  necessity.  Why  had  she  done  this  thing, 
which  placed  him  in  a  situation  so  delicate  and  of  such 
complexity  ?  In  short,  he  had  the  feeling  of  one 
whose  friend  commits  forgery,  and  is  annoyed,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  crime,  but  because  its  perpetra- 
tion places  him  in  an  invidious  position  as  a  friend  of 
the  defaulter.  Richard  was  amused  in  his  misery  at 
the  insurgence  of  this  obscure  feeling,  and  considered 
it  a  few  moments  with  that  sense  of  self-weakness 
which  makes  one  strong  to  read  the  hearts  of  others. 
But  such  a  secondary  and  almost  subconscious  feeling 
did  not  long  occupy  his  attention. 

Should  he  marry  Ethel  and  would  she  marry  him  ? 
As  he  faced  these  questions  he  was  amazed  he  had  not 
considered  them  before,  and  realised  that  his  previous 
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reflections  had  been  so  many  irrelevancies.  His  love 
had  been  a  gradual  development,  like  that  of  a  flower 
whose  growth  is  so  slow  that  its  blossom  comes  as  a 
surprise  ;  and  now,  faced  by  the  task  of  counting  the 
petals,  he  felt  at  a  loss.  At  no  time  during  his  inter- 
course with  her  had  his  love  appeared  before  him  as  a 
thing  to  be  estimated  and  appraised,  and  when  called 
suddenly  to  decide  trenchantly  and  at  once  upon  it 
in  the  light  of  this  new  development,  he  had  a  sense 
of  groping  in  a  void.  Our  loves  and  hatreds  are  the 
spontaneous  expressions  of  our  temperament,  and 
should  we  be  called  upon  to  estimate  them  and  give 
reasons  we  should  often  be  at  a  loss,  and  even  could 
we  give  reasons,  they  would  not  adequately  account 
for  our  feelings.  Richard  felt  this  deeply,  and  the 
truth  of  the  Professor's  words  came  home  to  him,  for 
ail  the  efforts  of  his  reason  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
his  feeling  for  Ethel,  and  to  find  a  way  out  of  his 
perplexities,  were  futile. 

He  reached  home  that  night  with  the  desolating 
consciousness  that  all  his  reflection  had  brought  him 
no  nearer  a  solution,  and  irritated  and  excited  by  the 
conflict  of  his  thoughts.  He  shrank  indescribably  from 
seeing  Ethel,  realising  all  the  awkwardness  of  a  meet- 
ing, and,  like  all  complex  and  over-refined  people, 
shrinking  from  any  scene  calculated  to  arouse  the  more 
primitive  emotions.  His  insight  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  probing  this  last  feeling  :  he  sincerely  believed 
his  repugnance  due  to  the  wish  to  spare  her  feelings 
by  avoiding  an  immediate  meeting. 

He  finally  decided  to  write,  hoping  that  the  effort  to 
put  his  thoughts  to  paper  would  give  them  coherence  ; 
and  as  soon  as  tea  was  over  he  sat  down  to  the  task. 
The  letter  was  headed  and  dated,  and  then  ensued  a 
pause,  during  which  he  debated  whether  he  should 
put  "Dear  Ethel"  or  "My  dear  Miss  Garnett."  This 
important  triviality  took  up  half  an  hour,  varied  by 
wandering  off  into  speculation  concerning  the  subject 
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of  the  letter.  He  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  wrote  it  down  with  a  hopeful  sense  of 
doing  something.  The  pause  which  followed  was  even 
longer,  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  writing  pre- 
sented nearly  as  many  difficulties  as  a  meeting. 

After  he  had  commenced  with  the  words  "  I  know  all," 
he  was  abashed  by  their  melodramatic  crudity,  tore  up 
the  sheet  and  restarted.  He  despaired  of  writing 
anything  he  could  dispatch  without  revision,  and 
wrote  a  rough  draft  scored  with  many  erasures  and 
alterations,  from  which  he  could  make  a  copy.  The 
letter  finally  stood  thus,  and,  needless  to  say,  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  : 

*'  Deab  Ethel, 

"  The  Professor  has  told  me,  with  many  circumlo- 
cutions and  perversities,  the  story  you  were  unable  to 
tell  yourself.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  was  inexpressibly 
shocked  and  wounded,  never  having  imagined  any- 
thing of  the  kind  possible.  I  knew,  and  was  prepared 
to  accept,  that  he  had  an  influence  over  you  which  I 
could  never  hope  to  equal,  but  I  had  never  for  one 
moment  imagined  it  had  led  to  such  a  result.  I  thought 
it  merely  the  influence  natural  in  one  of  his  powerful  and 
attractive  personality.  He  has  such  an  incontestable 
superiority  to  me  in  strength  and  power  of  mind,  that 
I  could  accept  your  preference  for  him  on  that  score  as 
natural  and  indeed  inevitable,  but  I  cannot  but  feel 
hurt  and  shocked  that  your  admiration  should  have  led 
you  into  the  intimacy  which  I  now  discover  to  have 
existed.  Of  course  I  know  you  were  young  and  in- 
experienced and  suddenly  fascinated  by  a  brilliant 
and  domineering  personality ;  but  how  could  you  be 
so  overcome  by  his  masterfulness  ?  I  have  been  so 
miserable  that  I  have  hardly  known  what  to  do,  and 
even  as  I  write  my  heart  cries  out  against  the  pity 
and  shame  of  it.    Oh,  Ethel,  how  could  you  ? 

"Of  course  he  was  smiling  and  radiant  and  perverse, 
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and  his  way  of  telling  me  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
blow  But  I  do  not  want  to  say  much  about  him  :  he 
seems  to  be  something  beyond  praise  or  censure,  a 
brilliant  and  irresponsible  child.  He  parried  all  my 
reproaches  with  that  whimsical  and  brazen  insouciance 
which  you  know  so  well,  and  even  seemed  to  make  it 
appear  it  was  I  who  was  in  the  wrong  ,  .  ^ 

"  I  feel  as  though  something  dark  and  dreadful  had 
come  between  us,  and  in  tl^  present  state  « W  ^^^^^ 
I  can  see  no  light  which  will  remove  it    The  Professor 
says  vou  love  me,  indeed  I  knew  that  myself  last 
Sunday,  and  that  helps  me  to  hope  we  shall  come  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  happy  together.    But  th^ 
news  has  ploughed  up  the  roots  of  my  heart,  and 
thTwn  me  into  such  doubt  and  perplexity,  that  my 
houlhts  seem  to  turn  round  and  round  and  be  m 
capable  of  going  forward  in  a  straight  hne.    I  cannot 
hope  o  rnake  |ou  realise  what  I  feel :  the  past  seems 
U^e  a  wall  against  which  I  beat  my  head  in  vain, 
^ose  amongst  whom  I  live  have  such  different  ideas 
ton  oZ  aL—  But  no,  if  I  felt  we  could  marry,  I 
should  face  the  other  things  with  a  I'g^t  heart.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  forget  the  past,  difficult  though 
that  will  be.    But  I  feel  so  miserable  and  fhaken-it 
ma^  be  something  to  you  that  time  has  robbed  of  its 
enormity,  but  to  me  it  is  new  and  t^rible 

"  Perhaps,  later,  I  can  see  you  and  talk  it  all  over, 
but  at  present  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  it.  Time  may 
heal  a  wound  now  raw  and  gaping-I  hope  it  will ;  but 
until  it  does  I  think  it  better  we  should  not  meet.  A 
meetine  would  be  terrible  for  both. 

"  I  feeT  this  letter  is  selfish :  throughout  I  have 
thought  of  myself  and  not  of  you.  Forgive  me.  You 
wfforgive'^me  if  you  knew  how  I  rage  against  my 
incapacity  to  write  what  I  really  feel. 

Richard  had  written  so  far  and  was  reading  it  over 
with  a  desolating  sense  of  incompleteness,  and  pro- 
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nouncing  judgment  upon  it  as  the  effusion  of  a  prig, 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  street  door.  He 
continued  to  read,  angry  at  the  cold  formality  and 
pedantry  of  his  words,  until  he  heard  his  mother's 
voice  calling  him.  He  arose  and  went  out,  and  found 
Glanson  in  the  hall,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
"  For  you  sir,"  he  said. 

"  From  the  Professor  ?  "  queried  Richard  as  he  took 
the  letter. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Glanson  replied,  gazing  around  the  mean 
and  narrow  hall  with  disparagement. 

As  Richard  opened  the  envelope  his  surprise  that 
the  Professor  should  know  his  address  returned,  and 
he  made  a  mental  note  to  ask  Ethel. 

"I  suppose  Miss  Garnett  gave  you  my  address 
yesterday  ?  "  he  said. 

"No,  sir;  Professor  Snaggs  told  me." 

Richard  said  no  more  but  opened  the  sheet  and  read  : 

"  Do  not  post  your  letter,  but  come  to  see  me  to- 
morrow at  eight  instead.   Don't  forget  the  police  news. 

"L.  S.  Snaggs." 

He  stood  reading  and  re-reading  these  few  words, 
thrown  into  indecision  and  wondering  what  they 
portended. 

"  Say  I  will  write,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Professor  Snaggs  said  I  was  not  to  take  that  as 
an  answer,"  said  Glanson.  "He  said  I  was  to  sit 
on  the  steps  and  sing  comic  songs  until  you  gave  a 
definite  reply." 

Richard  smiled  through  his  perplexity. 

"  Say  I  will  come,"  he  said,  almost  relieved  at  having 
to  decide  at  once. 

"  Yes,  sir.    Good  night,  sir." 

Richard  went  back  and  read  his  letter  through  once 
more,  and  when  he  finished  he  could  have  almost 
blessed  the  Professor  for  taking  a  step  which  might 
14 
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remove  the  necessity  of  posting  it.  Further  reflection 
brought  a  reaction  however,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
humiliation  of  the  previous  day  made  him  shrink  from 
another  interview  with  his  tormentor.  If  the  Pro- 
fessor wished  to  see  him,  he  reasoned,  it  was  probably 
to  make  him  a  butt  for  his  perverse  and  malicious 
humour,  and  he  half  resolved  to  write  to  withdraw 
his  promise.  But  his  tormentor  would  draw  such 
psychological  deductions  from  that  act  of  cowardice, 
and  be  so  maliciously  exultant  over  them,  that  it 
remained  a  half  resolve.  He  decided  to  go,  a  decision 
strengthened  by  yet  another  perusal  of  his  letter, 
which  so  increased  his  consciousness  of  its  drawbacks, 
that  anything  which  might  remove  the  necessity  of 
sending  it  appealed  to  him  strongly. 

He  was  so  worn  out  by  his  recent  surfeit  of  emotions 
that  he  felt  incapable  of  any  serious  work,  and  taking 
a  newspaper  he  read  carefully  through  the  police  news, 
feeling  his  action  foolish  and  yet  unable  to  refrain. 
The  injunction  to  do  so  was  undoubtedly  some  ab- 
surdity on  the  Professor's  part,  some  device  for  teasing 
him  ;  but  although  he  felt  certain  of  this,  he  could  not 
but  obey. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

BiCHARD  Stepped  into  the  Professor's  room  the  evening 
following,  with  mixed  feelings  ;  repentance  at  having 
promised  to  come,  soreness  at  the  thought  that  the 
latter's  will  was  his,  and  a  return  of  anger  and  morti- 
fication at  the  recollection  of  his  last  visit.  He  was 
welcome^  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  motioned  to  the 
chair  he  had  occupied  before. 

"  You  did  not  post  your  letter  ?  "  asked  the  Pro- 
lessor  eagerly. 

?  ^^Ppose  it  was  a  psychological  deduction 
that  I  had  written  one  ?  " 

"Exactly.    The  whole  affair  was  rather  neat.  I 
inferred  you  would  write  Eyes,  and  not  till  last  night, 
ihere  was  just  a  possibility  you  would  write  immedi- 
ately after  reaching  home  on  Monday,  but  on  con- 
sideration I  put  that  away  as  exceedingly  improbable 
Jiven  more  improbable  was  it  that  you  would  see  her— 
your  whole  character  was  against  that.    So  you  would 
write  last  night.    If  I  had  posted  my  note  you  would 
have  had  so  much  time  to  think  my  request  over  that 
you  might  easily  have  refused  it.    Knowing  your 
character,  I  conceived  the  master-stroke  of  sending 
Grlanson,  and  asking  him  to  insist  on  an  immediate 
and  definite  reply.    I  judged  that  the  more  time  you 
had  for  reflection  the  less  likely  you  were  to  consent, 
ihe  more  a  person  of  your  character  reflects,  the  more 
doubtful  and  hesitating   he  becomes.  Everything 
turned  out  as  I  had  foreseen.    Don't  you  think  it 
rather  clever  ?  " 
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"Desperately  so,"  replied  Richard,  with  a  feeling 
strong  upon  him  that  he  was  no  match  for  this  man, 
but  trying  to  speak  sarcastically. 

The  Professor  laughed  boisterously. 

"  Read  me  your  letter,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  said.    It  would  be  interestmg." 

"Certainly  not.    Besides,  I  haven't  got  it  with 


me" 


It  is  in  your  pocket,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Richard  started. 

''  Aha,"  he  exclaimed,  laughing.  "  A  bold  psycho- 
logical stroke  !  You  would  not  tear  it  up,  because  you 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  have  to  be  sent  or  not, 
and  you  certainly  would  not  leave  it  about  or  m  a 
desk.  Therefore  it  is  in  your  pocket.  Why  don't  you 
think  such  things  out  ?  You  will  never  be  a  successful 
historian  until  you  do." 

Richard  felt  too  humiliated  to  reply. 

"  You  do  not  lie  with  that  ease  and  alpomb  which  is 
to  be  desired,"  said  his  tormentor  regretfully.  "  That, 
too  will  militate  against  success  as  an  historian,  ihe 
latter  is  confronted  with  such  a  mass  of  contradictory 
facts  and  documents  that  he  has  to  select  those  most 
to  his  liking,  and  swear  through  thick  and  thin  they  are 
the  only  ones  reliable.  The  successful  historian  must 
have  a  natural  faculty  for  lying,  which  he  must  assidu- 
ously cultivate." 

He  broke  off  to  laugh  boisterously. 

"  And  besides,  only  a  born  liar  can  understand  the 
great  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.    Napoleon  was 

a  splendid  liar."  ^  -i  t-,-  u  a 

"  I  had  a  right  to  say  what  I  did,"  said  Richard 

^^"^ Certainly,"  he  smoothly  agreed;  "but  you  had 
no  right  to  start  so  violently  afterwards.  I  don  t 
blame  you  for  the  lie,  but  for  the  crude  way  you 
engineered  it.  It  will  need  serious  study  and  much 
appUcation  before  you  can  do  better.    I  remember, 
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he  continued  in  a  tone  of  agreeable  reminiscence, 
"  when  I  first  applied  for  a  lectureship  I  told  the  board 
that  my  best  qualification  as  an  historian  was  that  I 
was  a  romantic,  exuberant,  and  enthusiastic  liar.  I 
was  young  then  and  had  the  courage  of  my  principles. 
I  did  not  know  that  they  should  be  kept  carefully  in 
the  background  if  one  is  foolish  enough  to  have  any. 
I'm  older  and  wiser  now.  They  were  inexpressibly 
shocked  and  disgusted,  and  although  I  explained 
carefully  and  patiently  that  I  had  been  joking,  my 
application  was  not  entertained.  Such  are  the  draw- 
backs of  telling  the  truth  ;  no  matter  how  many  lies 
you  tell  afterwards,  you  cannot  escape  the  fatal  con- 
sequences. My  only  consolation  was  the  look  on 
their  faces  when  I  exposed  my  best  qualification 
for  the  post.  My  next  application  was  characterised 
by  a  total  disregard  for  truth,  and  was  consequently 
successful." 

Richard  was  still  smarting,  and  too  confused  to 
reply. 

"  Drannle  is  in  Paris,"  the  Professor  continued 
after  a  pause,  "  on  business,  he  says  ;  but  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  disbelieving  him.  I  had  a  card  from  him 
to-day.  I  was  intolerably  dull  yesterday.  Eyes  had  a 
headache  and  left  early,  and  there  was  no  you  and  no 
Drannle.  I  made  Glanson  get  on  the  telephone  with 
the  Tolstoyan  society  and  say  I  was  a  prospective 
convert  to  their  views,  and  would  they  send  some  one 
round  to  complete  my  conversion.  He  came,  and  I 
had  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening." 

Richard  was  still  silent,  although  the  Professor 
waited  a  moment. 

"  He  went  away  drunk,"  continued  the  latter  with 
delight.  "  He  was  last  seen  by  Glanson  explaining 
the  theory  of  universal  brotherhood  to  a  lamp-post. 
Have  you  recovered  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thanks,"  Richard  replied,  laughing  in  spite 
of  himself. 
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"  Then  I  can  stop  talking  nonsense,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  beginning  to  be  a  strain." 

"  I  should  like  to  explain  to  you  about  that  letter. 
I  did  not  want  " 

"  Never  explain  anything,"  he  interrupted  pityingly. 
*'It  is  a  weakness.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  better, 
because  I  want  to  put  before  you  a  theory  which 
occurred  to  me  as  I  was  taking  my  constitutional  with 
Glanson  this  morning.  I  have  not  examined  it  yet, 
but  superficially  it  is  rather  alluring." 

"  But  I  thought  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me  par- 
ticularly," Richard  objected.  "  When  I  got  your  note 
of  course  I  thought  you  had  something  to  add  to  our 
talk  on  Monday." 

"  I  ?  "  the  Professor  replied  blankly.  "  Certainly 
not." 

"  Then  why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  ?  "  Richard 
said,  beginning  to  feel  irritated.  "  You  went  to  some 
trouble  to  get  me  here." 

"  Solely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,"  he 
replied  genially.  "  No  trouble  would  be  too  great  to 
ensure  an  end  so  gratifying." 

"  You  are  playing  with  me,"  said  Richard  angrily. 

*'  True,"  he  agreed  with  cheerfulness,  "  and  in  a 
way  you  do  not  yet  understand.  But  you  are  delaying 
the  exposition  of  my  theory." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  unless  you  promise  I  shall  hear 
something  about  the  only  subject  that  interests  me." 

*'  I  give  that  promise.  Be  patient.  I  have  a 
motive  for  all  I  do.    At  present  it  is  to  serve  you." 

Richard  was  daunted  though  scarcely  convinced 
by  the  sincerity  and  kindness  of  his  words.  But  with 
this  strange  being  he  could  feel  no  certainty,  he  could 
be  but  tossed  hither  and  thither  on  the  waves  of  his 
caprice  and  perversity. 

"  You  are  going  to  play  me  a  more  than  usually 
despicable  trick,"  he  said  suspiciously. 

"  I  hope  to  play  you  several,  all  more  or  less  des- 
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picable,"  he  replied  genially.  "  The  particular  one  I 
contemplate  at  present  is,  as  it  happens,  the  very 
reverse  of  despicable.  Trust  me,"  he  concluded  in  a 
beautifully  kind  voice,  "for  I  am  working  for  your 
happiness." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,"  Richard  exclaimed  with 
resignation.  "  I  will  hear  your  preposterous  and 
absurd  theory." 

"  Don't  be  prejudiced,"  he  said  warningly,  as  he 
settled  himself  with  a  pleased  air  to  develop  his  theory. 

"  Remember  your  promise  !  " 

"  I  was  trying  to  bring  Glanson  to  a  realisation  of 
his  mission  as  a  self-conscious  burglar,"  he  began 
contentedly,  "  pointing  out  the  great  part  theft  has 
played  in  human  life  and  history,  and  enlarging  with 
noble  and  touching  eloquence  upon  the  advisability 
of  organising  criminals  into  a  united  body  determined 
to  fulfil  their  mission  with  a  due  sense  of  its  necessity 
and  importance,  when  this  new  theory  suddenly 
occurred  to  me.  I  had  gone  back  to  primitive  times 
to  trace  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  theft,  when  it 
came  to  me  suddenly  that  upon  it  all  civilisation  is 
based.  Not  only  is  our  present  society  based  upon 
theft,  but  no  civilised  society  is  possible  without  it." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense  you  do  not  really  be- 
lieve, and  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  our-  " 

"In  primitive  times,"  he  interrupted  firmly,  "the 
progress  of  civilisation  was  slow,  indeed  almost  negli- 
gible, for  all  were  so  occupied  in  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence  that  they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  develop  its  arts.  All  reduced  their  machinery  of 
life  as  much  as  possible,  for  upon  them  and  them  alone 
fell  the  trouble  of  its  maintenance.  When  upon  every 
individual  fell  the  labour  necessary  to  his  comfort,  that 
labour  was  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  the  trouble 
of  securing  comforts  making  him  willing  to  forgo  them. 
That  state  of  things  was  fatal  to  the  growth  of  civilisa- 
tion.   But  as  theft  arose  and  became  a  science,  as 
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the  strong  man  seized  land  and  other  things  essential 
to  life  and  made  others  work  for  the  privilege  of  their 
use,  so  did  civilisation  become  possible,  indeed  in- 
evitable." 

"  But  you  promised  " 

"  You  don't  seem  to  realise  how  rude  it  is  to  in- 
terrupt," he  said  with  severity.  "  The  strong  man, 
having  others  on  whom  to  throw  the  labour  entailed 
by  civilisation,  exacted  more  and  more  comforts, 
which  his  slaves  or  servants  applied.  Had  he,  de- 
siring those  com-forts,  been  only  able  to  produce  them 
by  his  own  labour,  the  laziness  natural  to  man  would 
have  prevented  him  from  seeking  them  with  the 
perseverance  necessary  to  their  attainment.  As  theft 
became  consolidated,  and  the  wealth  thereby  attained 
gained  stability  through  that  community  of  interest 
among  the  thieves  which  led  them  to  regulate  govern- 
ment in  their  interests,  so  did  civilisation  advance 
correspondingly.    That  is  an  outline  of  my  theory." 

"It  is  one  of  those  plausible  half  truths  so  difficult 
to  refute,"  said  Richard,  "  but  I  fail  to  see  what  it 
has  to  do  with  our  talk  on  Monday." 

"  Keep  to  the  subject,"  he  said  severely. 

"  Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  post  the  letter  ?  " 

"  The  strong  and  cunning,"  he  went  on  calmly, 
"  having  consolidated  their  position  by  making  the 
retention  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  the  very  corner- 
stone of  society,  had  the  art  to  make  property  mysti- 
cal and  religious,  something  inherent  in  the  very 
constitution  of  things,  which  it  was  blasphemy  to 
question  and  a  crime  to  attack.  Under  this  regime 
civilisation  grew  and  flourished,  the  rich  demanding 
more  and  more  arts  and  comforts,  and  forcing  the 
poor  to  supply  them.  The  latter  were  dazzled  by  the 
glamour  of  the  mystic  sanctity  of  property,  and  per- 
formed the  great  work  of  civilisation  without  protest, 
producing  comforts  for  the  burglars  of  the  earth." 

"  You  are  contradicting  yourself,"  said  Richard, 
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resigning  himself.  "  You  said  that  civilisation  was 
impossible  while  its  comforts  entailed  the  labour  of 
all,  and  now  you  say  the  poor  bear  that  trouble  with- 
out protest." 

"Because  they  must  live,"  he  replied,  pleased  to 
have  drawn  his  victim,  "and  the  rich  by  their  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  life  are  able  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  comforts  the  condition  of  their  existence.  It 
was  only  when  the  labour  of  their  production  fell 
upon  all  that  civilisation  was  wellnigh  impossible. 
The  division  of  humanity  into  idlers  and  workers 
enabled  the  former  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
civilisation  upon  the  latter  without  a  qualm.  Be- 
sides," he  continued  compassionately,  after  a  short 
pause,  "you  don't  seem  to  have  grasped  what  I  told 
you  the  first  time  we  met.    Man  is  a  synthesis  of  con- 
tradictions, and  you  have  laid  your  finger  on  one  of 
them.    In  addition  to  being  lazy  and  vain,  man,  as 
our  publicists  and  philanthropists  so  truly  and  nobly 
say,  is  a  creature  of  ideals,  and  will  strive  whole- 
heartedly to  obtain  something  for  others.    The  great 
of  all  ages  have  taken  advantage  of  this  contradiction." 
"Then  your  theory  falls  to  pieces,"  said  Richard, 

"  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  " 

The  explanation,"  he  interrupted  ruthlessly,  "  lies 
in  the  fact  that  man  does  not  care  passionately  for 
anything  until  it  has  been  lifted  into  the  realm  of  the 
ideal,  and  ceased  to  be  related  immediately  to  him- 
self. To  theft  is  due  the  honour  of  performing  this 
great  work  for  civilisation.  For  at  first  the  latter 
was  not  an  ideal,  but  a  disagreeable  possibility  which 
every  one  was  tempted  to  avoid— the  strong  and 
cunning  because  he  was  averse  to  obtaining  it  by  his 
own  labour,  and  the  weak  because  it  did  not  minister 
to  his  passion  for  the  ideal.  It  was  only  when  it 
ceased  to  have  a  concrete  meaning  for  these  last,  and 
became  intangible,  mystic,  and  sacred,  that  it  awakened 
enthusiasm  for  its  own  sake.    Divorced  as  it  was  for 
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the  weak,  that  is  the  poor,  from  any  vulgar  material 
improvement  in  their  own  lives,  it  became  sublime 
and  religious,  beautiful,  terrible,  and  august.  The 
weak  man  loves  the  intangible  things — honour,  glory, 
patriotism,  religion,  and  the  ideal  generally.  The 
strong  and  cunning  willingly  concedes  him  all  these, 
and  takes  the  real  and  tangible  things.  He  leaves 
them  the  glory  of  civilisation  and  takes  its  concrete 
results,  hence  my  admiration  for  him." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  Richard  remarked,  re- 
gretting his  previous  objections  and  hoping  he  would 
exhaust  himself  if  left  uncombated. 

"  Sly,  sly,"  he  exclaimed  smilingly  ;  *'  but  you  won't 
achieve  your  object  that  way.  I  have  in  view  some- 
thing of  which  you  are  ignorant.  It  is  here  the 
burglar  assists  civilisation.  He  brings  home  to  the 
poor  the  sanctity  of  property.  Those  who  see  him 
seized  by  the  law  and  arraigned  before  the  judge  have 
the  augustness  and  majesty  of  property  brought 
strikingly  before  them.  The  law  strikes,  splendid  and 
terrible,  inspiring  the  weak  with  an  awe  at  once 
mysterious  and  religious,  overwhelming  him  with  its 
majesty  and  terror.  Moreover,  all  laws  which  are  not 
broken  tend  to  become  contemptible  and  fall  into 
disuse,  there  being  nothing  to  call  attention  to  their 
greatness  and  splendour.  The  burglar,  by  outraging 
the  law  of  property,  reinforces  and  perpetuates  it  by 
calling  public  attention  to  its  majesty,  and  is  conse- 
quently as  great  an  upholder  of  society  as  the  thief  from 
whom  he  steals.  I  regret  to  say,  Glanson  did  not  see 
the  force  of  these  arguments." 

"  Neither  do  I,  but  I  thought  you  promised  " 

"  Thereby  showing  a  deplorable  incapacity  to  see 
the  obvious,"  he  interrupted  smoothly.  "  But  the 
burglar  is  foolish  to  play  the  game  of  his  opponents. 
The  great  necessity,  therefore,  is  to  impress  upon  him 
the  advisability  of  co-operation  with  his  fellows  as 
great  and  far-reaching  as  that  amongst  those  he  robs, 
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in  order  to  turn  civilisation  down  a  road  whose  goal 
is  his  own  aggrandisement  and  comfort.  Burglars 
are  the  most  energetic  and  capable  members  of  the 
community  ;  the  aristocracy  of  the  rich  having  be- 
come effete  ;  and  the  poor,  as  ever,  hopeless  from  the 
point  of  view  of  progress.  Therefore  they  should  band 
themselves  together  in  order  to  save  society  from 
the  atrophy  into  which  it  will  otherwise  fall.  When 
I  can  find  time  I  shall  write  a  pamphlet  upon  the 
subject—'  Tj^ade  Unionism  for  Burglars  ! '  What  is 
the  time  ?  " 

"  Half-past  nine,"  Richard  replied. 

"  Good.    Have  you  read  the  police  news  ?  " 

"I  glanced  through  it,"  replied  Richard  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  Which  means  you  carefully  read  every  word,"  he 
said  urbanely.  "What  do  you  think  of  life  and 
morals  now  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  before." 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  think  of  you,"  he  said  pity- 
ingly, "you  would  be  too  offended.  Do  you  know 
why  I  asked  you  to  read  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  some  freak,  I  suppose." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  he  exclaimed  compassionately. 
"  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  I  never  indulge 
in  freaks.  Your  ideas  of  life  are  drawn  from  books 
in  which  it  is  artistically  portrayed;  and  from  the 
inanities  of  the  chapel,  which  you  dislike,  but  really 
have  in  your  blood.  I  asked  you  to  read  the  police 
news  so  that  you  could  see  what  life  really  is,  and  be 
better  able  to  decide  that  interesting  question  we  dis- 
cussed on  Monday.  Cultivate  it  as  a  habit,  my  dear 
Densumbe,  it  will  make  you  a  little  less  of  a  prig  and 
a  little  more  of  a  man  of  the  world.  It  will  also  make 
you  a  better  historian." 

"It  may  confirm  your  opinion  of  me  as  a  prig," 
said  Richard,  smarting,  "but  I  still  think  your  con- 
duct immoral  and  wrong." 
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"  Do  not  let  us  discuss  the  past,"  the  Professor 
said  ;  "  it  is  too  uninteresting.  The  future  calls  us  ; 
let  us  throw  ourselves  into  it  joyously.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?    Marry  Eyes  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    I  can't  make  up  my  mind." 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't,"  he  said  smilingly.  "No- 
body can.  The  mind  of  man  is  an  infinity,  we  cannot 
plumb  its  recesses  or  measure  its  heights.  It  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  '  made  up.'  In  such  a  case  as 
yours  only  the  heart  can  decide.  Never  think  about 
things  of  the  heart,  my  dear  Densumbe,  it  is  a  fatal 
habit,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  deplorable 
absurdities.  Think  as  much  as  you  like  about  burglars, 
history,  and  other  remote  things,  but  never  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  about  near  things.  Reflection 
can  never  tell  us  what  we  want,  but  what  can  is  the 
voice  of  our  hearts  beneath  the  necessity  for  action. 
You  will  not  know  whether  you  want  to  marry  Eyes 
until  you  are  face  to  face  with  her.  I  know,  of 
course  ;  but  if  I  told  you  you  wouldn't  believe  me. 
But  you  would  know  yourself  in  a  moment  if  I  asked 
her  to  step  from  behind  the  bookcase." 

Richard  started  and  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  I  did  not  say  she  was  there,"  the  Professor  said, 
laughing. 

Richard  reseated  himself,  but  after  a  moment  sus- 
picion and  doubt  reawakened,  and  he  arose  once  more. 
It  might  be  the  particularly  despicable  trick  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  and,  angry  and  suspicious,  he  went 
and  looked  behind  the  bookcase.  There  was  no  one 
there. 

"A  healthy  scepticism,"  laughed  the  Professor. 
"  I  sounded  Eyes  about  the  bookcase  ambush,  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  a  great  pity,  for  it 
would  have  led  to  a  dramatic  and  interesting  situa- 
tion. But  your  very  agitation  proved  my  point. 
Your  perverted  and  ridiculous  desire  to  think  makes 
you  afraid  to  meet  her." 
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"  How  can  I  until  I  see  my  way  clearly  ?  "  asked 
Richard  miserably,  as  he  sat  down  again. 

"Folly,  folly!"  the  Professor  exclaimed  with 
humorous  kindness.  "  In  that  case  you  will  never 
meet  her  again.  Your  doubts  amuse  me,  because  I 
never  have  any  myself.  Be  like  me,  radiant  and  self- 
assertive  and  alive  !  The  question  is  not  what  you 
think,  but  what  you  want." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  I  want  unless  I  think  about 
it,"  exclaimed  Richard  irritably. 

"  Then  you  are  an  ass,"  he  said  with  whimsical  and 
disarming  frankness.  "  Do  you  think  about  your 
dinner  ?  No,  you  simply  want  it.  As  your  marry- 
ing Eyes  is  not  a  personal  matter  to  me,  I  have  been 
able  to  think  calmly  about  it,  and  I  think  you  do  want 
to  marry  her,  but  I  know  you  won't  be  certain  until 
you  see  her,  and  let  your  heart  speak." 

"  But  I  feel  I  can't  see  her  at  present." 

"  If  you  like  your  indecision  by  all  means  prolong 
it.    But  I  am  advising  you  for  your  own  good." 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  anxious  I  should  marry  Miss 
Garnett !  " 

Then  a  sudden  suspicion  occurred  to  him. 

"There  is  not  a  child  ?  "  he  asked  almost  voice- 
lessly. 

The  Professor  seemed  to  bound  in  his  chair,  the 
poise  of  his  head  flashed  indignation  and  scorn,  his 
brow  became  dark  and  lowering,  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward as  though  about  to  launch  some  scathing  de- 
nunciation at  his  interlocutor.  Richard  was  frightened 
at  the  portents  of  storm  he  had  aroused,  and  shrank 
back  instinctively  from  the  impending  onslaught. 
The  Professor  sat  still  a  moment,  tense  with  passion, 
and  then  mastered  himself  with  a  great  effort  and  fell 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Have  some  wine  ?  "  he  said  calmly.  "  My  blind- 
ness unfortunately  prevents  me  from  knocking  you 
down.   Do  you  want  to  drag  me  down  into  the 
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arena  ?  Well,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "  we  are 
quits  now;  I  have  outraged  you  and  you  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Richard,  doing  something  the 
other  had  not.  But  an  apology  seemed  wrung  from 
him  by  the  Professor's  indignation  and  scorn. 

"  Had  there  been  a  child,"  said  the  latter,  "  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  would  have  prevented  me  from 
marrying  Eyes.  I  have  always  longed  for  a  child; 
it  has  been  a  rage  and  anguish  to  me  that  I  should 
be  denied  one.  A  child  to  bring  up  in  my  own  way 
has  always  been  my  dream,  and  that  with  all  my 
brilliant  cleverness  I  cannot  have  what  is  given  to 
nearly  all  of  the  vulgar  herd  makes  life  tragical  and 
farcical  to  me.  Do  not  let  us  pursue  the  subject,  it 
is  one  on  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  calm." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  repeated  Richard,  "  but 
you  seemed  so  anxious  I  should  marry  Miss  Garnett 
that  " 

"  Do  not  repeat  the  insult,"  he  interrupted  hastily. 
"  I  am  anxious  you  should  marry  her  because  I  have 
found  out  I  Avant  her  to  be  happy.  When  I  have 
generous  impulses  I  gratify  them — it  is  a  pleasure.  I 
respect  Eyes  ;  she  bullied  me  hideously  the  other  night, 
and  I  respect  people  who  bully  me,  if  they  can.  Also  I 
loved  her  once,  although  it  angers  you  to  hear  me 
say  so.  I  still  have  a  great  affection  for  her.  What 
is  the  time  ?  " 

"Ten  minutes  to  ten." 

"  Good.  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  reflec- 
tion will  never  enable  you  to  find  out  whether  you 
want  to  marry  her.    You  must  see  her,  and  at  once." 

"  I  will  write  and  make  an  appointment,"  said 
Richard,  yielding. 

"  You  must  not  do  that,"  was  the  firm  reply. 
"  Your  letter  would  be  an  idiocy.  The  letter  in  your 
pocket  is  one.    No  ;  you  must  see  her." 

"  But  I  shall  write  first,"  Richard  declared. 

"  You  must  not  and  shall  not,"  he  replied  maliciously. 
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"I  will  not  be  dictated  to,"  said  Richard  sorely. 
"  I  shall  do  as  I  please." 

"No  you  won't,"  he  burst  out  triumphantly.  "  You 
will  do  as  /  please.    Eyes  is  waiting  downstairs." 

Richard  started. 

"Let  me  explain  my  strategy,"  the  Professor  said 
gleefully.  "I  have  a  fondness  for  getting  my  own 
way,  and  sometimes  I  have  to  exert  a  considerable 
amount  of  activity  and  thought  to  indulge  it.  I 
wanted  you  to  see  Eyes,  because  I  knew  a  letter  would 
do  no  good,  and  I  intrigued  to  attain  my  desire.  I 
found  out  that  Eyes  was  paying  a  visit  to-night,  and 
discovered,  by  talking  about  something  else,  that  it 
was  not  to  you.  I  sent  you  a  note  calculated  to  stop 
you  from  posting  your  ridiculous  letter,  and  to  get 
you  down  here  out  of  mischief  until  you  could  see  her. 
Not  wanting  her  to  know  you  were  here,  I  sent  her  off 
early,  and  ordered  Glanson  to  go  to  her  at  ten  o'clock 
and  say  I  wished  her  to  come  at  once  on  an  important 
matter,  having  ascertained  she  would  return  about 
ten.  She  was  not  behind  the  bookcase,  but  she  is 
in  the  hall  downstairs,  and  you  will  see  her  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Richard,  chafing  more  against 
the  compulsion  than  the  interview. 

"  My  dear  Densumbe,"  was  the  pitying  reply,  "  you 
have  no  option.  I  have  only  to  press  this  button 
and  ask  Glanson  to  show  you  out.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing  to  hear  what  you  say  to  him.  I  fear  he  is  singu- 
larly insusceptible  to  eloquence ;  my  finest  flights  have 
left  him  unmoved.  I  shall  follow  your  effort  with 
sympathy.    Are  you  going  or  shall  I  ring  ?  " 

"You  do  what  you  like  with  me,"  Richard  ex- 
claimed angrily. 

"It  is  a  habit  I  have,"  he  laughed.  "Reconcile 
yourself  to  it,  my  dear  Densumbe,  and  save  yourself 
trouble.  You  must  go  and  see  Eyes,"  he  added 
resolutely.    "  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  make  you, 
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and  I  will  not  be  baulked.  Think  how  I  have  had 
to  spin  out  our  talk  to  make  it  last  until  ten  ;  remember 
the  arts  I  employed  to  make  that  absurd  civilisation 
theory  last  out !  Am  I  to  have  all  that  trouble  for 
nothing  ?  " 

"  You  have  played  me  an  unworthy  trick." 

"  What  a  mania  you  have  for  discussing  the  past !  " 
he  cried,  laughing.  "It  is  no  use  arguing  a  foregone 
conclusion.  I  press  the  button  with  exultation  and 
gusto." 

He  did  so. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  Richard  said,  rising.  "  But 
I  shall  never  put  faith  in  you  again." 

You  won't  until  I  want  you  to,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  "  If  you  meet  Glanson  on  your  way  down  do 
not  send  him  back.  You  don't  want  him  hanging 
round  while  you  are  having  your  touching  reconcilia- 
tion with  Eyes.  I  will  keep  him  in  play  by  explaining 
the  Shandean  theory  of  noses.  Go  into  the  room  on 
the  right  of  the  hall  for  your  talk.  Some  day  you 
will  arise  and  call  me  blessed." 

Richard  left  the  room  in  mmgled  irritation  and 
amusement,  but  he  began  to  dread  the  approaching 
meeting  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  that  perplexing  and 
exciting  presence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

He  passed  Glanson  on  his  way  downstairs,  and  enter- 
ing fully  into  the  Professor's  reason  for  keeping  him 
out  of  the  way  told  him  the  latter  wished  to  see  him 

^The  now  inevitable  interview  filled  him  with  con- 
flicting emotions,  and  he  could  not  be  certain  whether 
he  dreaded  or  desired  it  the  more.  He  still  shrank 
from  it  as  an  awkwardness,  but,  on  the  other  hand 
the  miseries  and  uncertainties  of  the  last  few  days 
disposed  him  to  welcome  anything  which  might  end 
them.  Decision  was  alien  to  his  reflective  nature  • 
but  if  he  must  decide  he  felt  he  would  rather  do  so 
quickly  and  get  it  over.  That  is,  he  felt  so  now 
decision  was  unescapable,  he  being  one  who  has  to 
be  pushed  into  action  by  something  external. 

^  The  constraint  he  would  feel  in  seeing  Ethel  irked 
him,  the  consciousness  of  being  in  an  awkward  position 
annoyed  him,  and  he  was  humiliated  at  having  been 
made  the  Professor's  sport;    but,  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all,  there  was  relief  at  the  bottom  of'  his 
heart.    His  indecision  had  disposed  him  to  view  the 
latter's  theory  favourably,  and  although  he  knew  the 
meeting  would  be  disagreeable  at  first,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  face  its  awkwardness  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
It  would  bring.    Had  he  been  given  more  time  for 
reflection  his  complex  mind  would  have  discovered 
so  many  difliculties  that  he  might  have  found  some 
means  of  avoiding  a  meeting,  but  the  passage  from 
the  Professor's  presence  to  that  of  Ethel  was  too 
short  for  feeling  to  give  way  before  reflection.   It  was 
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not  till  afterwards  that  he  guessed  the  Professor  had 
told  him  to  send  Glanson  up  so  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  get  the  latter  to  tell  Ethel  he  preferred  not 
to  see  her. 

As  he  descended  the  flight  which  led  into  the  hall 
he  saw  Ethel  standing  near  the  door  in  an  attitude  of 
nervous  attention.  She  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  as 
she  saw  him,  and  after  shrinking  back  instinctively, 
drew  herself  up  proudly  and  waited.  At  the  sight  of 
her  something  stirred  in  his  heart,  a  blind  and  over- 
whelming feeling  that  could  not  be  denied  expression, 
and  he  hastened  his  steps.  A  mingling  of  love,  pity, 
and  longing  swept  over  him,  and  before  their  power  his 
anger  and  humiliation  were  brushed  away.  His 
doubts  and  uncertainties  suddenly  seemed  unreal,  and 
the  love  and  desire  her  sight  awakened  became  the 
sole  realities. 

"  Ethel,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  which  destroyed  the 
past  before  the  clamant  needs  of  the  present. 

"  Richard,"  she  replied  hesitatingly,  and  then 
grasping  the  full  implication  of  his  tone  she  came 
forward  with  a  cry  of  regret  and  gladness,  of  confes- 
sion and  self-reproach. 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with  a 
keen  and  joyous  sense  of  certainty  and  possession, 
feeling  the  divine  flowers  of  love  and  forgiveness 
blossom  in  his  heart.  There  was  a  long  silence,  during 
which  a  thousand  things  were  said  mutely,  regrets 
and  reproaches,  joys,  forgivenesses  and  hopes,  mutual 
concessions  and  allowances,  and  deep  and  wordless 
tendernesses. 

As  he  stood  there  with  the  real  living  and  breath- 
ing Ethel  in  his  arms,  he  wondered  how  he  could  have 
dreaded  meeting  the  Ethel  of  his  imagination,  refus- 
ing the  only  test  which  could  show  the  true  goal  of 
his  desire.  Joy,  self-realisation,  and  freedom  from 
doubt,  thrilled  and  exhilarated  him,  and  as  her  hand 
stroked  his  in  supplicating  tenderness  he  was  filled 
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with  a  great  gladness  and  a  great  pity— the  caressing 
touch  told  so  many  things  that  could  never  be  spoken. 
It  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  the  temptation,  admitted 
the  wrong,  extenuated  and  made  excuses,  and  above 
all,  pleaded  for  sympathy  and  pardon. 

For  some  time  they  remained  silent  on  these  heights 
of  feeling,  having  no  need  of  words.  Then  the  other 
things  ebbed  back— the  Professor,  the  past,  the 
subtleties  which  made  for  division,  and  resumed  their 
sway  in  the  hearts  which  for  one  sublime  moment  had 
acknowledged  but  one  lord  and  king.  And  they 
subtly  fell  apart. 

Not  that  the  one  great  moment  had  failed  of  its 
effect,  but  that  it  was  but  a  moment,  and  its  exalted 
feeling  impossible  of  sustainment.  They  had  been 
drawn  together  irresistibly,  and  the  bond  created  would 
be  there  all  their  lives,  but  the  things  tending  to  break 
it,  although  weakened  and  defeated,  were  not  de- 
stroyed. Who  that  has  had  one  great  moment  of  per- 
fect comprehension  Avith  another  has  not  felt  disap- 
pointed and  chilled  when  the  acts  of  that  other  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  exaltation  ? 
For  souls  transfigured  on  the  mountain  top  cannot 
dwell  there  always  in  radiant  aloofness,  and  down 
in  the  world  of  men  the  flame  is  apt  to  flicker  and 
become  a  feeble  mockery  of  the  spiritual  fire  above. 

The  moment's  flame  had  fused  the  hearts  of  Rich- 
ard and  Ethel,  but  it  had  not  entirely  burnt  out  the 
difiiculties  which  oppress  and  the  divisions  which 
sunder;  and  as  they  regained  self-possession  and 
stepped  down  into  the  world  of  reality,  things  which 
had  seemed  negligible  became  real  and  insistent. 
Ethel  became  a  little  hurt  at  his  three  days'  silence, 
and  Richard's  jealousy  of  the  Professor  was  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  greet  him  mockingly! 
These  feelings  came  out  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
the  exaltation  of  reconciliation  had  thrust  them,  and 
after  them  trooped  the  thousand  little  wounds'  and 
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sorenesses  which  those  who  love  one  another  unheed- 
ingly  inflict,  and  of  which  the  wise  give  no  sign. 

Richard  felt  annoyed  that  the  Professor  should 
have  been  right.  It  irritated  him  that  the  latter's 
insight  had  been  justified  by  the  event,  and  he  thought 
of  his  certain  exultation  with  humiliation.  Then  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  Ethel  should  have  been  frank 
from  the  first,  or,  at  all  events,  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  their  intimacy  to  go  so  far,  knowing  what 
she  did.  And  lastly,  he  thought  she  ought  to  have 
broken  off  all  connection  with  the  Professor  when 
she  realised  the  change  in  her  feelings  towards  him. 

Ethel  had  far  less  reason  to  find  any  bitterness 
awaiting  her  at  the  mountain's  foot,  but  she  could  not 
help  feeling  sore  that  he  had  waited  three  whole  days, 
and  given  no  sign.  But  she  at  least  had  not  to  wrestle 
mth  jealousy,  and,  as  the  one  forgiven,  was  in  a  more 
chastened  and  thankful  mood  than  he. 

These  thoughts  were  but  dragons  slumbering  in  the 
recesses  of  their  minds,  depending  upon  events  to  be 
slain  or  aroused  ;  and  although  both  were  conscious  of 
their  existence  they  were  averse  to  awakening  them. 
Richard  especially,  with  that  moral  cowardice  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  desired  not  to  disturb  their 
slumber. 

^'  Dear  Ethel,"  he  said,  breaking  the  silence,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  tried  to  write  you  last  night 
but  could  not." 

She  smiled  her  pleasure. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  too,"  she  replied,  "  and  yet 

I  was  afraid." 

"  It  is  all  settled  now,  and  we  can  put  the  worry 
and  anxiety  behind  us." 

"  There  are  several  things  I  must  tell  you  first.  It 
is  only  right  you  should  know  them." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  shrinking  back  instinctively.  "  I 
don't  want  to  hear  them.    That  is  all  over." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  press  the  point. 
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*'  Is  anything  the  matter  with  the  Professor  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Glanson  came  round  and  said  I  was  to 
come  at  once." 

"  Only  that  he  has  been  playing  the  part  of  deus 
ex  machina — or  perhaps  in  machina.  He  inveigled 
me  down  here,  kept  me  listening  to  his  absurdities 
until  he  knew  you  would  be  at  home,  and  then  sent 
for  you.  Well,"  drawing  a  long  breath,  "I  think  I 
can  forgive  him." 

"  I  wondered  what  he  had  in  view  when  he  was  talk- 
ing to  me  this  afternoon.  He  made  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  suggestions,  but  I  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  So  he  knew  you  were  coming  all  the  time, 
then  !  I  might  have  guessed  he  had  some  plot  on 
hand,  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  come  again 

after  "    She  broke  off  with  a  blush  and  was  silent 

a  moment.  "  When  Glanson  came  I  thought  at  once 
it  might  be  for  something  connected  with  you,  but 
he  assured  me  you  were  not  here." 

"It  appears  he  can  lie  at  his  master's  bidding," 
Richard  said  with  a  laugh,  "  but  perhaps  the  Professor 
proved  to  him  it  was  the  truth.  He  is  quite  capable 
of  it." 

"Perhaps  he  was  told  you  would  be  gone  by  the 
time  he  had  fetched  me,"  Ethel  said.  "I  thought 
the  Professor  must  be  ill,  or  had  been  seized  with  an 
idea  that  must  be  written  down  before  forgotten.  I 
was  surprised  when  Glanson  said  I  v/as  not  to  go  up. 
I  was  getting  quite  anxious,  it  seemed  such  a  long 
time  before  you  came.  Was  he  surprised  when  he 
saw  you  here  after  his  return  ?  I  saw  him  going 
up." 

"He  showed  none,  but  in  any  case,  he  would  be 
too  polite.  It  certainly  looks  as  though  he  had  been 
corrupted." 

"More  likely  merely  deceived.    The  Professor  has 
no  scruples." 

"  He  said  we  could  go  in  here,"  said  Richard,  dis- 
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missing  the  question,  and  opening  the  door  on  his 
right. 

"No,"  she  objected;  "let  us  go  out.  One  seems 
to  be  able  to  talk  more  freely." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  taking  his  hat  from  the 
stand.  "  The  Professor  is  explaining  the  Shandean 
theory  of  noses  to  Glanson,"  he  went  on,  closing  the 
door  behind  them,  "  and  amusing  himself  greatly,  I 
have  no  doubt." 

They  laughed  at  the  picture  thus  conjured  up, 
feeling  the  necessity  to  vent  the  excitement  and  ner- 
vousness experienced  before  and  during  the  meeting 
which  had  resulted  so  happilj^ 

Richard  felt  pleased  and  self-satisfied,  as  we  all  do 
after  forgiving  some  one  or  after  a  charitable  action, 
whilst  Ethel  was  filled  with  the  more  complex  feelings 
of  the  forgiven — gratitude,  rehef  from  anxiety,  ex- 
pansion and  upliftment  of  heart,  and  the  curious  and 
subtle  feehng  that  the  offence  was  almost  worth  com- 
mitting for  the  sake  of  the  forgiveness.  She  was  not 
fully  conscious  of  this  feehng,  for  it  is  given  to  few, 
however  clever,  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  their  own  hearts.  But  the  feehng  was  there,  never- 
theless, being  felt  by  all  under  hke  circumstances  ; 
for  when  our  offences  are  forgiven  by  those  we  love, 
the  feeling  of  guilt  is  drowned  in  the  sense  of  a  closer 
union  with  them,  and  our  sins  seem  comparatively 
hght  in  comparison  with  the  sympathy  and  tenderness 
awakened  by  a  free  and  spontaneous  pardon.  When 
the  prodigal  son  sat  down  to  the  fatted  calf  the  ten- 
derness which  the  forgiveness  of  his  offence  had 
engendered  between  him  and  his  father  gave  him  a 
happiness  which  the  elder  brother  had  never  known. 

As  they  started  for  their  walk  Richard  looked  up 
at  the  study  window  and  noticed  that  a  corner  of  the 
blind  was  lifted,  and  inferred  that  Glanson  had  been 
instructed  to  find  out  whether  or  no  he  had  left  the 
house  alone.    He  smiled  at  the  pyschological  deduc- 
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tions  the  Professor  would  draw  from  his  report,  and 
glanced  at  Ethel  to  see  whether  she,  too,  had  ob- 
served, but  she  looked  thoughtful  and  oblivious  of  the 
lifted  bhnd. 

He  offered  his  arm,  which  she  took  with  a  move- 
ment of  trust  and  gratitude  which  set  the  seal  upon 
their  reconcihation,  and  they  walked  some  time  in 
happy  silence. 

"  Isn't  it  strange,"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  "  how 
we  seem  to  ghde  into  things  which  we  afterwards  see 
to  be  wrong,  without  ever  facing  their  essential 
wrongness  !  I  shall  avoid  uncompromising  censure 
of  anything  in  future,  naw  I  know  how  different  actions 
appear  to  those  who  do  them  and  those  who  see 
them  done." 

"  Is  it  any  good  going  into  all  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  she  replied,  quickly  and  appealingly. 
"  I  want  to  talk  it  all  over,  and  try  to  make  you  see 

how  it  was  I  came  to  "  she  hesitated  and  left  her 

meaning  incomplete.  "  It  is  much  better  to  be  frank 
and  have  it  all  out  before  we  relegate  it  to  the  hmbo 
of  forgetfuhiess.  If  we  do  not  it  will  always  be 
between  us  as  something  concealed,  which  we  shall 
pretend  not  to  see  although  we  know  it  is  there.  No  ; 
let  me  try  to  explain,  and  then,  if  you  can  understand 
and  forgive,  we  can  make  a  compact  to  refer  to  it  no 
more." 

Richard  maintained  an  embarrassed  and  uncon- 
vinced silence.  Her  reading  and  Hstening  to  the  talk 
of  her  aunt's  friends  had  accustomed  her  to  deal 
with  subjects  usually  tabooed  by  more  conventional 
people,  and  she  saw  no  indehcacy  in  her  desire  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  his  environment  had  been  far  different,  and 
he  shrank  inexpressibly  from  any  discussion  of  so 
painful  a  subject. 

"  Looking  back,"  she  continued  after  a  sKght 
pause,  quite  unconscious  of  his  reason  for  wishing  to 
close  the  subject,  and  thinking  it  arose  solely  from 
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the  desire  to  spare  her,  "  with  the  ideas  I  have  now, 
and  " — she  pressed  his  arm  to  convey  a  meaning 
difficult  of  expression  in  words — "  it  seems  strange  and 
wicked  of  me  to  have  behaved  as  I  did  ;  but  what 
I  want  to  tell  you,  what  I  must  tell  you,  is  that  I 
did  not  feel  the  same  when  I  met  the  Professor.  I 
seemed  to  glide  into  intimacy  with  him  without  ever 
realising  the  force  of  considerations  powerful  with  me 
now." 

"  I  suppose  the  Professor  would  say  we  do  not  feel 
the  weight  of  the  world's  censure  when  we  are  moved 
to  action,  because  our  own  personality  is  so  much 
more  important  to  us.  Our  action  is  instinctive,  and 
afterwards,  when  we  come  to  reason,  we  see  we  acted 
bhndly  and  foolishly." 

He  did  not  understand  why  she  was  amused  at 
this  speech,  but  she  was. 

"  He  would  say  that  as  an  egoist,"  he  concluded. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  so,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  it  is  so 
difficult !    But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  Better  not  begin  at  all !  " 

"  But  I  feel  I  must.  I  cannot  rest  until  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  all  clear  to  you.  It  would  neither  be 
just  to  you  nor  frank  in  me.  There  are  things  one 
feels  one  must  do,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  gently. 

"  I  told  you  how  I  was  brought  up,  and  how  my 
reading  and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my  aunt 
and  her  friends  made  my  mind  empty  of  positive 
beliefs.  That  is,  I  knew  things,  but  had  no  positive 
standard  from  which  to  judge  them.  My  mind  was 
a  chaos  in  which  any  one  thing  seemed  as  orderly  or 
disorderly  as  another." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  And  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  extraordinary  results  might  well  follow." 

"  My  aunt  disagreed  with  the  majority  on  most 
points,  and  as  I  was  more  with  her  and  her  friends 
than  with  those  who  held  conventional  ideas  I  learned 
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to  hold  lightly  behefs  and  opinions  generally  held 
sacred.  Not  that  I  accepted  her  views,  but  at  least 
they  were  constantly  before  me  and  seemed  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  those  of  the  majority." 

You  were  cut  adrift  from  the  anchor  to  which 
most  people  moor  themselves,  and  so  had  nothing  to 
lay  hold  of  when  a  storm  came  on." 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  gratefully,  "that  is  what  I 
mean.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain.  But  I  mean 
even  more  than  that.  You  see,  had  I  accepted  my 
aunt's  ideas,  I  might  have  been  wrong,  but  at  least  I 
should  have  found  another  anchor.  But  I  was 
sceptical  regarding  her  opinions  as  well  as  those  of 
ordinary  people.  My  mind  was  simply  a  chaos  into 
which  I  had  no  power  to  bring  order.  I  was  a 
complete  sceptic." 

"I  have  noticed  that.  I  am  sceptical  about  many 
things,  but  not  all.  I  was  quite  hurt  by  what  you 
said  outside  the  church  last  Sunday." 

"I  know,"  she  said  contritely;  "but  as  I  feel  so 
must  I  speak.  I  have  been  looking  into  my  mind 
the  last  few  days,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  found  ; 
it  may  prevent  disappointment  in  the  future.  I  know 
this  is  very  unusual,"  she  continued  with  her  self- 
amused  smile,  "but  being  with  the  Professor  accus- 
toms one  to  the  bizarre.  Above  all,  I  want  to  face 
the  facts  and  enter  upon  the  future  open-eyed." 

He  recognised  the  voice  of  her  reahsm,  and  won- 
dered whether  the  vein  of  sentiment  and  romance 
would  also  find  expression.  He  was  soon  enhghtened. 
^  "Along  with  this  intellectual  scepticism,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  went  something  quite  different.  My  fiction 
reading  gave  me  some  curious  notions  about  life. 
When  my  aunt  died  my  world  was  devoid  of  all  these 
unromantic  and  galHng  things  which  really  play  such 
a  large  part  in  fife.  I  thought  of  life  as  a  series  of 
mteresting  and  exciting  incidents,  and  never  dreamed 
of  fiUing  up  the  gaps  between  them." 
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"  I  am  beginning  to  hate  that  aunt.  She  brought 
you  up  badly." 

"The  Professor  knows  all  this,  as  you  could  see 
from  something  he  once  said,  and  I  was  angry  after- 
wards that  my  manner  had  told  him  he  was  right. 
But  he  was  right." 

"It  is  your  aunt's  fault,"  he  said  with  conviction. 
"  She  ought  neither  to  have  allowed  you  to  listen,  nor 
allowed  you  the  run  of  the  hbrary.  Fiction  takes  out 
of  life  all  its  petty  annoyances  and  galHng  triviahties 
and  presents  it  as  an  artistic  whole,  full  of  exciting 
events  and  romantic  colouring.  The  agonies  and 
horrors  are  generally  on  a  large  scale,  and  even  if 
triviahties  are  dealt  with  they  have  a  glamour  thrown 
around  them  by  the  skill  of  the  writer.  And  besides, 
fiction  gives  you  the  false  idea  that  you  can  watch 
and  appraise  your  own  actions  as  you  do  those  of  the 
characters  portrayed.  Very  few  are  able  to  act  on 
the  stage  and  sit  amongst  the  audience  at  the  same 
time." 

"  I  couldn't,"  she  said  simply,  "  and  the  worst  of  it 
was,  I  was  in  the  inferior  position  of  being  in  the 
audience,  which  led  me  to  beheve  my  hfe  held  possi- 
bilities similar  to  the  romances  I  saw  being  played.  I 
am  going  a  long  way  round,  but  I  want  you  to  see 
exactly  how  I  stood." 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand." 

"  Just  before  my  aunt  died,  when  I  was  sixteen, 
I  used  to  dream  of  adventures  of  which  I  was  the 
heroine,  always  with  the  idea  that  they,  or  something 
similar,  would  come  true.  But  when  she  died  I  came 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  hfe  as  it  really  is,  and  I 
saw  I  had  been  a  romantic  fool.  I  have  already  told 
you  what  a  shock  this  disillusionment  was  to  me." 

"  I  remember,"  he  said  gently. 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you  as'  much  as  I  am  telling  now, 
because  I  was  ashamed,  and,  besides,  I  did  not  know 
you  well  enough.    When  I  think  how  fooHsh  my 
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romantic  notions  were  I  hate  myself,  and  then  I 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  am  blamed  for  being 
cynical." 

She  smiled  and  gave  herself  a  self-reproving  little 
shake. 

I  have  noticed  that,  too,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  be  silly  again.  Although  I 
had  found  out  >^^hat  Hfe  really  was,  and  although  the 
shock  burst  the  bubbles  of  my  romantic  illusions,  yet 
as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  a  Httle  I  started  to  blow 
them  again.  Generally  I  had  sufficient  good  sense 
and  strength  of  will  to  burst  them  myseK,  but  still  I 
could  not  stop  from  blowing  them.  When  actual 
things  bored  or  depressed  me,  or  when  I  saw  any- 
thing new  and  dehghtful,  I  blew  them.  I  couldn't 
resist  last  Sunday." 

"  But  you  burst  them." 

"Yes,"  she  replied  quaintly;  "but  I  also  blew 
them." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  Richard  finding  no 
apt  reply. 

"When  I  had  blown  a  bubble  and  burst  it,"  she 
continued,  "I  was  desolated  at  the  destruction  of 
a  thing  so  beautiful,  and  I  longed  ardently  for  some- 
thing to  happen."  She  paused.  Something  to  justify 
my  bubbles,"  she  concluded  simply. 

She  had  been  trying  to  speak  hghtly,  as  though  of 
a  dead  folly,  but  he  could  see  the  folly  was  not  en- 
tirely dead.  He  was  silent,  puzzled  how  to  deal  with 
so  contradictory  a  character. 

"  That  is  how  I  felt  when  I  met  the  Professor,"  she 
continued  after  a  silence,  "  and  at  first  he  gave  me 
what  I  wanted.  I  stepped  into  a  new  and  radiant 
world,  and  I  was  so  dazzled  I  could  not  see  things 
plain  to  me  now  that  my  eyes  are  accustomed  to  its 
light." 

They  had  been  walking  round  the  quiet  Blooms- 
bury  streets,  tacitly  avoiding  the  busier  thoroughfares, 
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and  the  interest  of  their  talk  made  them  oblivious  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  People  on  their  way  home 
from  places  of  amusement,  and  a  few  cabs,  gave  the 
only  signs  of  Hfe,  and  the  all-pervading  quiet  seemed 
to  form  a  background  to  her  story.  Each  street  opened 
up  an  almost  romantic  vista  of  hght  and  shadow,  and 
as  they  walked  up  them  and  through  the  deserted 
squares,  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  aloofness  fell  upon 
them,  and  the  houses  seemed  to  isolate  them  by  their 
silence.  It  was  hke  walking  in  a  dream  through  a 
city  of  the  dead,  and  the  rare  passers-by  appeared 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  silence.  Richard  Ustened 
to  her  in  an  acquiescence  of  dream,  his  embarrass- 
ment at  the  dehcacy  of  the  subject  making  him  take 
a  part  purely  passive.  The  slow,  monotonous  move- 
ment and  the  deserted  silence  lulled  Mm  into  a  state 
of  languor,  and  he  had  a  vague  impression  he  had 
been  walking  at  her  side  through  an  eternity  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  flow  of  her  words.  It  seemed  to 
him  it  was  not  he  but  some  friend  who  had  been 
shocked  and  wounded,  and  her  story  held  pain  for 
that  friend  and  not  for  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  whole  character  made  him 
shrink  from  any  awkwardness,  and  his  feehng  was  an 
instinctive  defence.  He  did  not  want  to  think  of  the 
painful  past,  and  he  would  have  preferred  no  attempt 
on  Ethel's  part  to  extenuate  or  explain.  He  had  not 
her  uncompromising  reahsm,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
face  the  facts,  but  forget  them  ;  and  beneath  the 
pressure  of  her  insistence  his  mind  instinctively  took 
the  curious  twist  of  refusing  to  meet  the  full  implica- 
tions of  her  confession. 

"The  Professor  attracted  me  in  every  way,"  she 
continued ;  "he  appealed  both  to  my  sceptical  and 
romantic  side.  While  I  was  working  with  him,  his 
genius,  grasp  of  detail,  and  power  of  examining  his 
own  ideas  filled  me  with  admiration,  and  dazzled  me 
with  his  intellectual  brilliance.    After  our  work  was 
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over  he  would  keep  me  talking,  and  then  he  captivated 
my  romantic  side.  He  makes  the  trivial  things  in- 
teresting, he  throws  over  everything,  great  or  small, 
the  glamour  of  his  perverse  and  brilliant  personality. 
Nothing  is  outside  the  range  of  his  humour,  nothing 
too  small  for  Ids  keen  and  searching  intellect.  With 
him  everything  is  strange  and  new,  and  in  his  hand 
the  trivialities  of  Hfe  become  full  of  meaning.  Can 
you  wonder  that  I  loved  him  ?  " 

An  exceedingly  keen  dagger  impinged  cruelly  upon 
Richard's  heart,  and  it  seemed  in  his  dream  that 
some  one  he  loved  had  suffered  a  bitter  wound. 

"  For  I  did  love  him,"  she  went  on  with  great  feel- 
ing. "  That  is  what  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
you  plainly.  In  so  far  as  I  then  knew  what  love  was 
1  loved  him.  That  is  my  only  excuse,  and  I  should 
be  despicable  in  my  own  eyes  if  I  could  not  give  it. 
He  seemed  to  draw  me  to  him  like  a  magnet,  and 
although  I  knew  I  was  being  fascinated  I  was  willing 
to  yield.  I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt:  as  I  look 
back  now  it  seems  my  feelings  were  those  of  some  one 
else,  but  they  were  real  feelings,  and  I  cannot  pretend 
they  were  not." 

He  felt  dully  mortified  and  embarrassed,  but  in 
some  curious  way  these  feelings  were  not  really  his, 
but  those  of  that  far-off  friend  with  whom  he  sym- 
pathised. He,  the  real  Richard,  knew  that  she  loved 
him,  and  was  determined  to  ignore  all  else. 

"  Of  course  I  ought  not  to  have  loved  any  one 
before  you,"  she  went  on  with  half -amused  contrition, 
"but  I  did — I  did;  and  although  some  might  cry 
shame  on  me  it  is  better  to  be  frank.  When  the  Pro- 
fessor exerts  himself  to  make  people  like  him  none 
can  resist.    I  couldn't." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  replied  with  an  effort.  "  I  know 
I  am  as  nothing  compared  with  him ;  and  I  saw  from 
the  very  first  that  his  superiority  in  every  way  was  so 
great  that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  you  preferred  me."' 
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No,  it  isn't  that,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  never  had 
any  doubt  that  I  liked  you  the  better.  No,  indeed, 
it  isn't  that.  It  is  something  difficult  to  express. 
He  captivated,  dazzled,  and  fascinated  me  ;  he  seemed 
to  sweep  me  away  before  the  force  of  his  personality. 
He  was  something  great  and  terrible,  brilliant  and 
overwhelming.  Oh,  it  is  difficult  to  make  you  see 
what  I  mean  !  " 

' '  I  think  I  understand .  In  my  own  way  I  felt  it  too . " 

"Well,  that  is  all,"  she  said.  "I  saw  nothing 
wrong  at  the  time,  and  I  only  realised  afterwards  what 
it  meant — when  I  met  you.  Then,  like  a  fool  I  tried 
to  put  it  all  behind  me  and  pretend  it  was  not  there, 
telling  myself  you  need  never  know,  or  that  I  should 
find  it  easy  to  tell  you  ;  anything  which  would  save 
me  from  facing  the  facts.  I  liked  my  fool's  paradise 
so  much.  I  knew  I  loved  you  and  thought  you  did 
me,  and  everything  else  I  simply  let  sHde.  I  found 
myself  beginning  to  regard  the  Professor  quite  differ- 
ently; at  times  I  almost  hated  him,  even  when  I 
admired  him  most." 

Richard's  jealousy  was  soothed  and  appeased,  and 
the  dagger  in  his  friend's  heart  seemed  less  sharp  and 
piercing. 

"  When  you  asked  me  if  I  loved  you  I  tried  to  put 
you  off,  for  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  tell  you. 
I  was  frightened  of  what  you  would  think.  I  had 
enabled  myself  to  be  happy  by  ignoring  everything 
that  would  make  me  otherwise,  but  when  I  had  to 
face  what  I  had  done  I  was  terrified  and  ashamed. 
You  forgive  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  replied  gently.  "Don't  talk  of 
it  any  more." 

"The  Professor  did  not  want  you  to  be  told,  but 
I  felt  you  must  be.  I  should  have  agreed  in  the 
case  of  another,  but  my  heart  seemed  to  cry  out  that 
you  should  know.  The  cry  was  stronger  than  my- 
self, and  it  gave  me  the  power  to  make  him  do  my 
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will.  I  told  him  he  must  not  play  with  you;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  tortured  you  all  the  same.  Did  he  tease 
you  ;  was  he  erratic  and  perverse  ?  " 

''Yes,"  he  rephed  ruefully.    "He  enjoyed  himself 
at  my  expense.    He  made  me  very  angry." 

"I  can  quite  imagine  so,  and  yet  I  am  not  angry, 
I  cannot  judge  him  as  I  should  any  one  else :  he  is 
above  and  beneath  it.  And  that  brings  me  to  an- 
other thmg  I  feel  I  must  tell  you.  I  like  him,  yes  •  in 
spite  of  everything,  I  like  him.  When  I  first  met 
you  I  felt  bitter  and  angry  towards  him,  but  when  I 
thought  you  loved  me  a  little  I  began  to  like  him  again 
although  not  in  the  old  way.  Only  when  I  am  dis- 
contented or  depressed  does  he  jar  upon  me  a  little 
but  generally  I  like  him  as  deeply,  although  differ- 
ently from  before.  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  "  she 
concluded  almost  timidly. 

"  No,"  he  replied  with  a  wrench.    "  I  like  him  too, 

although  I  hated  him  when  But  he  is  quaint 

and  whimsical,  so  impervious  to  anger  or  reproach 
and  at  times  so  kind  and  full  of  good  feeling  that  I 
cannot  help  liking  and  admiring  him.  He  attracts 
and  repels,  fascinates  and  shocks,  and  throws  you 
into  such  a  state  of  effervescence  that  you  cannot 
but  like  and  admire.  Sometimes  he  irritates  and 
mortifies  me  so  much  that  I  can  scarcely  contain 
myself,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  am  filled  with 
reluctant  admiration.  At  present,  after  what  has 
just  passed,  I  feel  I  dislike  him  heartily  and  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  him.  But  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  settle  it— he  is  too  slippery  for  me." 

They  had  turned  by  tacit  consent  towards  the 
street  in  which  Ethel  lived,  and  in  the  pause  which 
now  ensued  the  increased  silence  and  soHtude  brought 
home  to  them  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
I'  It  must  be  very  late,"  she  said. 

"Just  turned  twelve,"  he  replied,  taking  out  his 
watch.  ® 
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"  As  late  as  that,"  she  cried,  quickening  her  steps. 
"  They  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me.  There 
is  one  more  thing  to  settle.  You  must  tell  everything 
to  your  people." 

"  No,"  he  expostulated,  instinctively  shrinking. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  inflexible  decision  behind  her 
agitation.  "  I  shall  not  feel  clean  unless  you  do.  I 
cannot  marry  you  on  false  pretences :  my  honour 
revolts  from  that." 

"No,"  he  exclaimed  again  and  with  greater  em- 
phasis;  "it  would  complicate  things  akeady  compli- 
cated enough.  It  isn't  necessary,  and  I  couldn't  do 
it  if  it  were.  It  is  impossible — impossible  and  ridicu- 
lous. I  could  not.  The  affair  is  for  me  to  settle,  and 
no  one  else." 

He  spoke  rapidly  and  disconnectedly,  his  revolt  in- 
creasing with  every  word,  for  the  more  he  thought 
of  her  request  the  more  he  disliked  it. 

"It  is  my  affair,  too,"  she  said  with  a  certain 
proud  dignity.  ' '  Do  you  think  I  can  meet  your  mother 
and  father  if  they  do  not  know  ?  It  is  no  good  ;  re- 
sistance and  argument  would  be  futile.  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  I  am  fully  resolved  that  if  I 
marry  you  there  shall  be  no  room  for  after-regrets 
and  reproaches.  It  will  be  terrible  for  you,  I  know  ; 
but  oh,  Richard,  you  must  feel  in  your  heart  it  is 
only  right  they  should  know.  How  could  I  face 
them  otherwise  ?  " 

He  was  amazed  at  her  feeling,  although  moved  by 
her  words.  It  was  strange  to  him  that  she  should 
wish  her  secret  divulged,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
she  was  exceptional.  He  had  never  imagined  she 
would  make  such  a  request,  thinking  she  would  agree 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  her  liaison  with  the  Pro- 
fessor should  not  be  known  to  any  other  than  the 
three  immediately  concerned.  But  he  had  not 
reckoned  with  her  realism,  her  determination  to  face 
facts,  for  the  moral  cowardice  which  made  him  shrink 
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from  anything  disagreeable  prevented  him  from 
taking  it  into  account.  Although  stirred  by  the  deep 
feeling  which  lay  beneath  her  words,  his  repugnance 
was  so  great  that  he  still  raised  objections. 

"It  is  much  better  to  bury  the  past,"  he  said 
lamely.  "My  mother  looks  at  things  so  differently 
from  you  and  me.    No  ;  it  is  impossible." 

"It  is  no  use  talking,"  she  rephed  with  decision. 
"  I  cannot  go  mto  all  that,  but  I  want  you  to  promise 
before  we  part." 

He  was  surprised  at  the  firmness  of  her  words,  not 
having  seen  her  in  a  similar  mood  with  the  Professor. 
They  had  reached  the  house,  and  he  stood  undecided, 
entering  into  her  feelings  and  yet  thinking  them 
quixotic,  and  loath  to  give  a  promise  so  awkward  of 
fulfilment.  He  attempted  further  expostulation,  but 
all  the  objections  were  brushed  aside  with  the  same 
determination,  and  finally  the  promise  was  given. 

You  must  tell  your  mother  at  once,"  she  said. 
"  The  more  you  think  about  it  the  less  you  will  like 
it,  so  it  is  best  to  get  it  over  quickly." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  affecting  a  confidence  he  was 
far  from  feelmg.    "  I  will  tell  her  to-morrow." 

She^  held  out  her  hand,  he  drew  her  towards  him 
and  kissed  her,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  gone. 
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Richard  turned  homewards,  on  the  whole  with  an 
elate  heart,  the  reconciliation  enabling  him  to  consider 
the  last  difficulty  with  resignation  so  long  as  the 
promise  was  something  which  did  not  call  for  immedi- 
ate fulfilment.  He  walked  all  the  way,  partly  from 
choice  and  partly  from  necessity,  for  he  was  not 
certain  the  Tube  would  be  open  at  so  late  an  hour, 
and  he  could  not  afford  a  cab. 

He  was  glad,  unspeakably  glad,  the  agitation  and 
uncertainty  were  over,  and  in  the  joy  of  reconcilia- 
tion he  felt  disposed  to  condone  the  offence  which 
had  seemed  so  black.  The  thought  that  she  loved 
him,  that  she  was  to  become  his  wife,  filled  him 
with  gladness,  and  the  resultant  optimism  enabled 
him  to  envisage  the  future  with  a  light  heart.  The 
humiliations  he  had  suffered  at  the  Professor's  hands 
appeared  easy  of  forgiveness,  and  the  trick  employed 
to  bring  about  the  recent  meeting  almost  praiseworthy 
in  the  light  of  its  results.  He  looked  forward  to 
seeing  him  again  without  a  qualm,  imagining  he  had 
no  more  surprises  and  humiliations  to  experience,  and 
prepared  to  endeavour  to  forget,  even  if  he  could  not 
immediately  forgive,  his  betrayal  of  Ethel.  Some 
soreness  could  not  but  linger  ;  but  agreeing  with  her 
that  he  could  not  be  judged  as  one  would  an  ordinary 
man,  that  would  disappear  beneath  the  erasing  hand 
of  time,  and  he  could  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
friendship  with  the  whimsical  and  perverse  being  who 
had  come  into  his  Hfe  and  played  so  large  a  part  in  it. 
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He  was  so  accustomed  to  think  the  material 
mechanism  of  his  life  a  negligible  thing  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  consider  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  as,  for  example,  what 
were  his  prospects  of  providing  Ethel  with  a  home 
approximate  to  her  desires.  After  pondering  vaguely 
on  this  point  for  some  time,  he  put  it  on  one  side  as 
something  disagreeable  to  be  considered  later,  and 
passed  on  to  more  pleasant  reflections. 

When  we  have  heard  some  news  that  makes  us 
glad,  or  made  a  decision  which  accords  with  the 
feeling  of  our  heart,  we  are  thrown  into  a  happy  ex- 
citement, exceedingly  unfavourable  to  a  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  results  of  the  news  or  the  effects 
of  our  decision.    The  future  is  irradiated  by  the  light 
of  our  gladness,  and  we  see  its  glow  more  than  the 
potentialities  it  transforms.    A  roseate  haze  obscures 
whilst  appearing  to  enlighten,  but  as  the  feeling  of 
joy  and  the  sense  of  firm  decision  die  within  us  so  fades 
this  roseate  haze  of  hope,  and  concrete  possibilities 
stand  out  grimly,  instinct  with  a  dark  terror  which 
the  heart  did  not  forebode'in  its  hour  of  elation.  It 
is  especially  the  smaller  difficulties  which  our  hopes 
overlook ;  and  even  should  we  see  them  we  tell  our- 
selves confidently  that  their  nearer  approach  will  find 
us  prepared  for  their  conquest.    It  is  not  the  great 
issues  of  life  which  oppress  and  crush  some  natures 
as  its  trivial  machinery,  but  when  the  heart  is  filled 
with  a  high  sense  of  hope  and  decision  such  natures 
are  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  petty  difficulties  before 
them. 

So  felt  Richard  as  he  walked  through  the  deserted 
streets  with  head  held  high  and  heart  elate.  He  could 
see  m  part,  but  not  face  squarely,  the  thousand  and 
one  difficulties,  he  could  only  revel  in  a  vao-ue  ex- 
hilaration, lulling  his  heart  in  the  haven  of  love  and 
obhvious  to  life's  storm  outside.  All  would  be  well 
he  told  himself  buoyantly,  and  his  life  with  Ethel 
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would  be  one  of  uninterrupted  happiness.  The  dangers 
arising  from  her  peculiar  character  would  be  removed 
by  love ;  and  love,  too,  would  reconcile  her  to  the 
poor  home  which  was  all  he  could  offer.  Thus  did  his 
present  elation  sweep  away  his  former  misgivings  ! 
His  historical  essay,  he  told  himself,  might  bring  him 
fame  and  even  wealth,  for  he  was  so  exhilarated  that 
no  supposition  appeared  too  monstrous  and  no  dream 
too  absurd. 

These  feelings  held  sway  until  ended  by  sleep,  and 
awakening  did  but  bring  their  renewal.    But  as  the 
day  wore  on  and  evening  came  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promise,  so  that  disagreeable  necessity  stood 
out  from  the  fading  roseate  haze  and  loomed  before 
him  with  all  the  terror  of  a  tangible  thing.    He  shrank 
inexpressibly  from  telling  his  mother  of  Ethel's  past, 
and  the  more  he  considered  the  task  the  greater 
became  his  disinclination  to  undertake  it.  That 
paralysis  of  the  will  before  a  call  to  escapable  action 
which  he  had  experienced  in  regard  to  meeting  Ethel 
came  upon  him,  and  the  special  reasons  which  made 
him  desire  to  overcome  it  in  her  case  were  absent 
here,  for  he  had  nothing  to  gain  from  an  explanation 
with  his  mother.    As  the  hour  of  explanation  drew 
nearer  he  began  to  persuade  himself  it  would  be  better 
to  tell  her  only  of  the  coming  engagement,  and  leave 
the  further  revelation  until  the  surprise  of  the  first 
had  abated.    He  knew  this  course  would  be  false  to 
his  promise,  but  he  kept  the  knowledge  at  the  back 
of  his  mind  and  pretended  it  was  not  there. 

His  mother  knew  he  had  made  a  friend  at  the 
history  class,  and  after  visits  to  the  Professor  he 
had  mentioned  casually  where  he  had  been,  but  he 
had  withheld  all  information  regarding  the  drama 
which  was  being  enacted  around  the  quiet  room  in 
Bloomsbury.  Also  he  had  said  nothing  about  the 
Professor's  character,  feeling  it  one  difficult  to  describe, 
and  feehng  also  that  between  the  latter  and  his  home- 
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circle  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Some  good- 
natured  banter  he  had  met  with  from  his  father  and 
sister,  which  he  had  repaid  in  full,  but  he  knew  so 
rapid  an  engagement  would  be  a  surprise,  as  he  was 
thought  to  be  so  absorbed  in  his  books  as  to  be  outside 
the  play  of  human  passion.  He  was  also  aware  that 
his  insensibihty  to  the  one  point  of  social  life  which 
was  of  paramount  importance  at  the  chapel  had 
often  elicited  caustic  comment  from  the  girls — • 
aggressively  desirous  of  being  called  "ladies" — who 
frequented  it  as  an  inexpensive  matrimonial  agency, 
and  was  amused  at  his  reputation  for  superciliousness 
—called  in  chapel  circles  "  stuckuppishness."  The 
news  of  his  engagement  would  cause  a  flutter  in  that 
dovecote,  and  some  of  the  doves  would  be  moved 
to  express  undovelike  sentiments. 

His  last  thought  as  he  reached  home  was  that  he 
really  ought  to  tell  his  mother  everything,  but  as  soon 
as  he  greeted  her,  his  temporising  attitude  returneds 
His  gorge  rose  against  fulfilling  his  promise,  and  the 
latter  receded  once  more  into  the  back  of  his  mind. 

He  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  Hving-room,  where  his 
mother  was  seated  at  the  table,  darning  socks,  and  as 
he  ate  he  glanced  at  her  occasionally,  wondering  how 
to  broach  his  subject.  It  came  home  to  him  then 
how  sHght  was  the  bond  between  them,  and  on  what 
few  points  he  could  speak  his  mind  to  her  freely. 
His  intellectual  development  had  drawn  him  slowly, 
yet  radically,  apart  from  his  home-circle,  and  the 
expansion  of  his  ideas  had  rendered  him  incapable 
of  taking  its  standpoint  on  most  questions.  He  was 
only  too  well  aware  his  mother  would  be  indignant 
at  many  things  concerning  which  he  would  be  tolerant, 
and  he  thought  with  despair  of  what  he  had  to  tell  her. 
At  last,  reahsing  the  futihty  of  such  thoughts,  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  broke  the  silence. 
"  Sybil  is  not  home  yet  ?  " 

**  No,"  rephed  his  mother ;  "she  was  to  have  gone 
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out  with  George  to-night,  but  they  have  quarrelled, 
so  she  said  she  would  go  for  a  walk  with  one  of  the 
girls  instead." 

"What,  another  quarrel!"  he  cried,  amused. 
"  Then  we  may  expect  a  touching  reconciliation  in  a 
few  days." 

"  I  declare  it's  very  silly,"  she  said.  "  She's  always 
having  tiffs  and  then  making  it  up.  I'm  sure  /  never 
went  on  like  that ;  your  father  and  I  never  had  the 
least  difference  all  the  while  we  were  engaged,  although 
he  was  contrary  enough  sometimes,  goodness  knows. 
But  girls  are  so  silly  nowadays ;  such  nonsense  was 
unheard  of  when  I  was  young.  I'm  sure  I  was  too 
sensible,  for  one." 

"I'm  sorry  to  find  you  think  so  badly  of  the  modern 
girl,  because  "    He  paused,  embarrassed. 

Mrs.  Densumbe  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Because  I'm  thinking  of  marrying  myself." 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  cried.  "  Oh  Ridge,  I  thought  there 
was  something  going  on." 

She  put  down  her  work,  came  over  to  where  he  sat, 
and  kissed  him.  He  was  touched  at  the  affection 
underlying  her  action,  and  returned  the  kiss  with  a 
tenderness  which  made  him  realise  how  dear  she  was 
to  him  in  spite  of  their  intellectual  aloofness. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  she  said,  when  the  first  surprise 
and  gratification  had  spent  itseff  in  broken  ejacula- 
tions, "it  is  quite  a  triumph  for  me,  because  it  shows 
I  have  been  right  all  along.  I  told  your  father  weeks 
ago  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  that  girl  at  the  history 
class,  but  he  pooh-poohed  the  idea.  It  was  just  the 
same  with  Sybil.  But  I  flatter  myself  I  can  see  as 
far  in  front  of  my  nose  as  most  people,  and  I  was 
certain  of  it  from  the  very  first.  I  hope  after  this 
they  will  have  a  little  more  trust  in  my  judgment." 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  her,  mother.  I  want  you  to 
be  good  friends." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  like  her,"  she  declared  confi- 
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dently.  "  I'm  sure  no  son  of  mine  would  choose 
any  one  I  should  not  like.  I  bring  up  my  children  better 
than  that,  I  hope.  But  what  I  can't  get  over  is  the 
remarkableness  of  my  seeing  it  all  from  the  very  first. 
Your  father  will  be  quite  annoyed.  Directly  you 
told  me  you  had  made  friends  with  a  girl  at  the  history 
class,  I  said  to  him,  'You  mark  my  words,  Bidge'll 
marry  that  girl.'  He  simply  laughed  and  said  I  was 
getting  some  fooHsh  idea  into  my  head.  But  bless 
you,  I'm  not  a  fool,  whatever  I  may  be ;  and  I  could 
tell  you  were  in  love  by  the  way  you  went  about  the 
house  and  sat  dreaming  over  your  books." 

"  I  do  not  know  when  we  shall  be  able  to  marry,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  soon." 

"  Of  course,  Bidge,  I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  without  your 
money  ;  but,  after  all,  you  can't  wait  on  that  account. 
It  looks  as  though  your  father  is  going  to  keep  his 
situation,  and  we  shall  get  along  somehow.  We  have 
had  some  hard  times  and  pulled  through  them,  and 
we  can  do  so  again,  I  suppose." 

He  was  touched  by  her  unselfish  affection,  and 
thought  with  compunction  of  the  times  he  had  been 
impatient  of  her  weaknesses.  Nothing  specific  had 
occurred  in  their  lives  to  draw  them  together,  and 
her  absurdities  had  often  made  him  struggle  against 
an  inclination  to  anger,  but  now  he  felt  a  pang  of 
remorse  as  he  realised  the  love  and  self-abnegation 
which  were  the  gold  beneath  the  superficial  tarnish  of 
her  character. 

He  sat  for  some  time  answering  her  many  questions 
and  talking  over  his  hopes  and  plans,  feeling  the  need 
of  some  one  to  whom  he  could  voice  them.  But  he 
did  not  redeem  his  promise,  shrinking  from  a  dis- 
closure which  would  destroy  her  gladness.  He  re- 
solved to  tell  her  at  the  first  opportunity,  telHng 
himself  it  would  be  fooHsh  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
good  reception  of  his  news. 
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Sybil  returned  while  they  were  talking,  and  Richard 
had  to  meet  the  fire  of  her  banter,  through  which 
pierced  the  gladness  and  amusement  we  all  feel  when 
one  we  know  has  taken  such  a  step.  While  Mrs. 
Densumbe  was  endeavouring  to  prove  to  her  daughter 
that  she  had  foretold  the  event,  and  was  combating 
her  amused  scepticism,  he  slipped  out  of  the  room 
and  went  for  a  ride  on  his  bicycle,  feeling  a  craving 
for  physical  exercise  as  a  vent  for  his  excitement. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Whilst  Richard  was  talking  with  his  mother  the  Pro- 
fessor was  in  his  room  with  Ethel,  talking  over  his 
day's  work  as  she  arranged  the  manuscript  which 
was  its  result.    The  sheets  were  but  few,  for  his  mood 
had  been  unproductive.    Sometimes  he  would  dictate 
all  day  in  a  fury  of  creation,  grudging  her  time  even  for 
the  necessary  meals,  while  at  others  he  seemed  unable 
to  put  forth  his  powers,  elaborating  ideas  which  upon 
examination  were  found  unworthy  of  the  permanence 
of  the  printed  word.    On  this  particular  afternoon 
he  had  "  monologued,"  bombarding  her  with  a  brisk 
fire  of  fact  and  theory  bearing  upon  the  subject,  no 
theory  being  too  erratic  for  minute  scrutiny,  and  no 
paradox  too  perverse  for  full  elaboration.    But  he 
was  not  in  the  vein,  and  the  majority  of  them  had 
been  discarded  as  worthless. 

He  had  kept  Ethel  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
prolonging  his  working  day  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
its  results,  Nothing  had  passed  between  them  con- 
cerning recent  events ;  he  had  not  broached  the 
subject,  and  she,  being  accustomed  to  his  moods,  had 
said  nothing.  She  wondered  at  his  silence,  knowing 
his  insatiable  curiosity  and  impetuosity,  and  could  not 
imagine  what  it  portended.  As  she  finished  putting 
the  sheets  in  order  she  could  not  forbear  any  longer, 
no  matter  how  unpropitious  his  mood  might  be. 

"  You  do  not  inquire  the  result  of  your  deep-laid 
plans,"  she  said,  coming  over  to  him  and  standing 
with  a  hand  resting  on  the  mantelpiece. 
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"  I  do  not  ask,  because  I  know,"  he  replied,  meeting 
the  new  subject  with  a  smile. 
"  You  know  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.    Omniscience  is  my  hobby." 

"  But  how  can  you  ?  Did  Rich — Mr.  Densumbe 
come  back  here  last  night  ?  " 

"You  call  him  Richard,"  he  said,  smiKng.  "Of 
course  he  didn't  come  back.  Would  he  want  to  visit 
hell  after  just  leaving  heaven  ?  " 

"Has  he  written  ?  He  must  have  told  you  some- 
how." 

"  Do  you  think  I  need  to  be  told  the  obvious,"  he 
said  patiently.  "My  speciaHty  is  finding  things  out 
without  being  told.  Put  one  finger  on  your  bump 
of  causaHty  and  think  it  out." 

"I  suppose  you  will  never  tell  me,"  she  said  re- 
signedly. "It  is  probably  quite  simple,  but  you 
will  take  a  perverse  dehght  in  not  telling.  I  shall 
revenge  myself  by  thinking  you  wrong." 

"I  will  frustrate  your  prophecy  that  I  shall  take 
a  perverse  dehght  in  not  telling  you  by  telling  you, 
and  I  will  baulk  your  revenge  by  being  right.  It 
is,  as  you  say,  quite  simple." 

He  broke  off  and  was  silent  a  few  moments,  which 
was  one  of  his  childish  and  annoying  habits. 

"Well  ?  "  she  queried,  tired  of  waiting. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  peremptorily.  "  I  will  not 
speak  while  you  are  standing  over  me  hke  an  in- 
carnate vengeance.  You  take  up  that  position  because 
it  enables  you  to  bully  me  better.  Please  take  note 
I  will  not  be  bulhed.  You  made  me  do  something 
last  Monday  to  which  I  objected,  and  that  must  not 
occur  again.  I  felt  quite  unmyseK,  and  never  again  will 
I  be  so  unvirtuous  ;  it  shakes  one's  self-confidence;  and 
that  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The 
only  unpardonable  sin  is  to  make  a  fellow- creature  abdi- 
cate the  kingship  of  his  soul.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  theory 
of  mine  relating  to  that  and  our  modern  civiHsation  ?  " 
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"No,"  replied  Ethel  decidedly,  as  she  sat  down. 
"I  am  tired  of  your  theories.  Tell  me  the  truth 
about  last  night." 

"That  is  an  unreasonable  demand,"  he  said  with 
enjoyment.  "  It  is  wellnigh  impossible  for  me  to  be 
truthful.  Truth  has  been  absurdly  exalted  owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  people  are  so  dull  and  stupid  that 
they  have  no  option  but  to  tell  it.  But  mine  is  one 
of  those  keen,  briUiant,  and  imaginative  minds  to  which 
the  truth  is  so  dull  and  boring  that  it  is  a  necessity  to 
embroider  it  with  a  thousand  and  one  frills  and  fur- 
belows.  If  you  seriously  persist  in  asking  me  to  be 
truthful  we  had  better  bring  our  conversation  to  a 
close." 

Then  tell  me  your  version,"  she  said  patiently. 
"In  justice  to  myself,"  he  continued  with  childish 
enjoyment,  "I  cannot  let  pass  your  remark  about 
my  theories.    They  are  my  speciaHty,  and  I  can- 
not " 

"  I  want  to  know  ^" 

"Don't  interrupt,"  he  said  severely.  "It's  rude. 
We  were  talking  about  my  theories." 

"  We  weren't ;  but  in  any  case  I  apologise  for  what 
I  said  about  them.    Now  tell  me  about  last  night." 

"Then  as  you  really  are  interested  in  my  theories, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the  one  in  question," 
he  said  insinuatingly. 

Not  now,"  she  repHed,  divided  between  amuse- 
ment and  impatience.  "I  shall  stand  up  and  bully 
you  in  a  minute." 

"  In  that  case  I  yield,"  he  said  regretfully.  "  It  is 
a  clever  theory.  Let  me  see,  I  was  saying  it  was 
quite  simple  when  you  interrupted  me  in  that  rude 
and  unfeehng  manner." 

He  paused  a  moment  for  her  to  take  up  this  pro- 
vocation, but  Ethel,  half-angry  and  half-amused, 
wisely  said  nothing. 

"I  will  not  give  you  a  detailed  analysis  of  Mr. 
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Densumbe's  character,"  he  continued,  "firstly  because 
it  would  take  too  long,  and  secondly  because  you 
already  know  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  is  one  of  those  beings  peculiar  to  the  later 
stages  of  any  civilisation  in  whom  the  power  of  re- 
flection is  far  more  developed  than  that  of  action. 
Strong,  robust  people  never  think  about  anything, 
knowing  instinctively  it  leads  to  doubting  everything, 
but  the  weak  products  of  a  decadent  civiHsation  always 
pride  themselves  upon  their  power  of  reflection  and 
analysis.  Densumbe,  being  such  a  product,  was 
worrying  about  the  state  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  you ; 
whereas  the  only  thing  that  mattered  was  the  feehng 
of  his  heart.  I  knew  that  the  more  he  thought  about 
our  little  matter  the  more  uncertain  he  would  become, 
so  that  it  was  imperative  he  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  reflection  was  impossible.  So  I  enticed 
him  down  here  and  kept  him  in  play  until  you  arrived. 
The  arts  I  emploj^ed  would  have  extorted  your  un- 
stinted admiration,  and  my  cleverness  in  manipulating 
the  conversation  so  as  to  throw  him  into  a  state  of 
excitement  which  paralysed  his  reflective  mania, 
would  have  stunned  you  with  awe  and  wonder.  I 
was  kind,  I  was  witty,  I  was  appealing  and  tender, 
indignant,  beseeching,  satirical,  and  perverse,  and  I 
can  say,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  when  he  went 
down  to  see  you  he  didn't  know,  mentally  speaking, 
whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  That  gave 
his  heart  a  chance.    It  was  a  psychological  triumph." 

"  I  need  not  congratulate  you,"  she  said  sarcastically, 
"  it  would  be  superogatory.  No  one  could  accuse 
you  of  being  blind  to  your  own  cleverness." 

"Certainly  not,"  he  agreed  smoothly.  "Even 
my  worst  enemy  could  not  say  I  am  modest.  My 
self-confidence  and  clear  insight  into  my  own  powers 
are  my  greatest  assets.  No  superman  is  modest ;  he 
leaves  that  to  the  fools.  I  lied  smartly  to  Glanson, 
so  that  he  should  not  tell  you  that  Densumbe  was  here. 
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I  have  told  him  many  more  lies  since,  for  the  excite- 
ment and  fascination  of  lying  consist  in  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  subsidiary  lies  necessary  to 
support  the  first.  There  is  no  better  brain  sharpener. 
Densumbe  went  down  to  you  in  a  mood  favourable  to 
his  heart  finding  voice,  and  I  knew  fairly  well  what 
the  outcome  would  be.  When  I  heard  the  door  shut 
I  asked  Glanson  to  look  out  of  the  window.  He 
reported  that  you  were  together,  and  I  could  deduce 
everything  without  extraneous  aid.  It  is  almost  a 
pity  to  explain ;  its  simplicity  is  quite  crude." 

He  leaned  back  and  smiled  at  Ethel,  who  felt 
annoyed  that  he  should  consider  her  as  a  plaything, 
a  pawn  in  a  game  which  he  played  with  exultation  and 
zest.  Added  to  this  was  a  curious  subconscious 
feeling  of  mortification  that  he  should  be  able  to 
relinquish  her  without  apparent  regret.  Subconscious, 
because  she  was  not  aware  of  the  real  reason  for  her 
mortification,  deeming  it  due  solely  to  the  way  she 
was  moved  as  he  played  his  game.  Had  she  guessed  the 
true  reason  she  would  have  judged  the  feeling  frivolous 
and  absurd,  but  she  had  not  studied  long  enough  in 
the  Professor's  "  school  "  to  plumb  her  deeper  motives. 
She  had  loved  him,  but  did  so  no  longer ;  love  had 
given  place  at  first  to  indifference  bordering  on  dis- 
like, and  then  to  liking  tinged  with  admiration,  but 
nevertheless,  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  could 
give  her  up  cost  her  a  pang  no  less  real  because  its 
cause  was  not  realised. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you,"  she  said  with 
but  small  gratitude  in  her  voice ;  "  but  why  have  you 
taken  all  this  trouble  ?  " 

"In  the  ultimate  because  I  wanted,"  he  replied 
whimsically.  "  Even  I  cannot  alter  the  inevitable, 
and  the  inevitable  was  that  you  had  ceased  to  love  me. 
It  was  foolish  of  you,  but  so  it  was.  A  lesser  man 
might  have  sought  revenge,  but  /  am  too  great  for 
that.    I  will  admit  that  at  first  I  had  a  mind  to  fight, 
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and  my  spirits  rose  and  my  heart  sang  as  I  scented 
the  battle  from  afar.  I  even  provided  myself  with 
weapons  calculated  to  secure  victory,  for  I  should 
have  used  them  ruthlessly.  But  victory  would  have 
been  barren,  for  although  I  should  have  conquered 
Densumbe  I  should  still  have  lost  you.  So  as  I  saw 
your  heart  was  set  on  him,  and  as  I  liked  you  a  little, 
I  put  away  my  weapons  and  worked  for  your  happiness. 
After  all,  the  stake  is  never  so  important  to  me  as 
the  game,  and  I  threw  myself  into  this  one  with 
elation  and  gusto,  and  played  it  in  the  highest  spirits. 
I  want  you  to  be  happy,  Eyes,"  he  concluded  in  a 
beautifully  kind  voice,  "for  I  like  you  a  little.  Yes, 
Eyes,  I  like  you  a  little." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  more  feeling  than 
before,  not  a  little  touched  in  spite  of  herself  by  the 
beautiful  tenderness  of  his  voice  ;  in  spite  of  herself, 
for  in  dealing  with  this  man  she  could  never  be  certain 
whether  he  was  voicing  his  heart  or  merely  playing 
with  hers. 

The  Professor  smiled. 

"  What  were  the  weapons  you  hint  at  ?  "  Ethel 
asked. 

"  That  is  my  secret.  But  I  assure  you  I  will  never 
use  them." 

"  I  want  everything  to  be  plain  and  straightforward. 
I  will  not  marry  Mr.  Densumbe  on  false  pretences,  and 
I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  keep  anything  back." 

"  Have  no  fear.  Eyes.  My  secrets  are  my  own 
property,  and  I  must  be  the  sole  judge  whether  they 
are  to  remain  so.  But  do  not  be  alarmed;  secrets 
are  harmless  until  revealed." 

"I  don't  want*  anything  held  back,"  she  said 
pleadingly.    "We  had  a  long  talk  last  night,  and 
everything  is  settled  as  far  as  we  know.    Mr.  Den- 
sumbe was  very  good  to  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  present,"  he  said,  smiling.  *'  He 
is  an  interesting  study.    I  have  no  doubt  he  talked 
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like  a  pedantic  prig.  There  is  a  considerable  element 
of  the  prig  in  our  mutual  friend." 

"He  is  to  be  my  husband,"  she  said  proudly. 

"  A  prig  is  a  prig  for  a'  that,"  was  the  quaint  reply, 
saved  from  downright  rudeness  by  a  merry  smile. 
"But  don't  be  angry;  Densumbe  is  a  prig  because 
he  is  too  young  to  have  made  his  own  universe,  and 
he  has  great  possibilities.  He  may  even  become 
as  clever  and  brilliant  as  I.  I  must  take  his  education 
seriously  in  hand,  and  make  a  superman  of  him." 

"  If  you  know  anything  more  you  had  better  tell  it 
at  once,"  said  Ethel,  going  back  to  the  point  which 
disquieted  her,  and  speaking  with  decision.  "  I  want 
everything  to  be  absolutely  clear.  I  will  not  do  any- 
thing on  false  pretences.  I  have  made  him  promise 
to  tell  everything  to  his  people." 

"What!"  he  shouted,  seeming  to  bound  in  his 
chair. 

She  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  You  have  been  so  silly.!  "  he  exclaimed. 

Hitherto  he  had  spoken  lightly  and  jestingly, 
occasionally  even  absurdly,  but  now  it  was  evident 
he  was  surprised  and  annoyed ;  his  voice  was  full  of 
reproach  and  the  smile  ceased  to  hover  upon  his  lips. 

"  One  never  knows  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
romantic  or  matter-of-fact,"  he  continued  grumblingly, 
"  but  this  fooHsh  mingling  of  the  two  is  beyond  any- 
thmg.    I  will  stop  it  at  once." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  choose,"  he  replied  truculently.  "  It 
is  an  imbecility,"  he  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone,  "of 
which  I  did  not  think  you  capable.  I  knew 'your 
fondness  for  romantic  nonsense,  with  intervals  of 
realistic  sanity,  but  I  never  imagined  you  would  do 
anythmg  so  ridiculous.  I  was  a  fool— I  who  pride 
myself  upon  my  insight  into  character.  A  fool—a 
fool— a  fool,  but  at  any  rate  not  such  a  fool  as  to  let 
you  cut  your  own  throat." 
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"  I  thought  it  only  right." 

"  Only  right,"  he  repeated  with  contempt.  "  Eyes, 
Eyes,  when  will  you  learn  what  life  is  ?  You  are 
going  to  sow  bitterness  and  anger  in  the  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  you  are  going  to  enter  into  such  a 
relationship.  /  am  not  the  only  fool  in  this  busi- 
ness." 

She  had  seldom  seen  him  so  moved,  and  although 
his  tone  was  brusque  and  chiding,  the  real  feeling 
he  displayed  convinced  her  more  of  his  liking  for  her 
than  his  previous  assurances.  There  was  no  doubt 
possible  as  to  his  sincerity  this  time.  But  in  spite  of  his 
indignant  reproaches  she  was  unconvinced,  deeming 
her  action  the  only  one  consistent  with  honour. 

"I  want  them  to  know,"  she  said  firmly.  "I 
could  not  face  them  with  that  lying  unspoken  be- 
tween us." 

"  Get  rid  of  such  romantic  notions,"  he  said,  his 
excitement  subsiding  and  making  room  for  his  usual 
jesting  and  whimsical  manner.  "  The  most  important 
thing  about  a  secret  is  that  it  should  be  kept  one. 
Any  one  who  wantonly  divulges  a  secret  is  a  fool 
deserving  severe  punishment.  I  shall  not  punish 
you,  unless  you  consider  preventing  the  disclosure 
such." 

"You  cannot,"  she  said  exultantly.  "He  has 
told  by  now." 

The  Professor  thought  deeply  a  moment. 

"I  think  not,"  he  then  said.  "No,  I  think  not. 
He  will  put  it  off,  not  liking  the  job.  It  will  be  rather 
fun  to  stop  him." 

"  You  must  not  try.    I  wish  them  to  know." 

"  I  don't,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  You  cannot  prevent  him.  He  has  given  me  his 
promise,  and  you  have  no  influence  to  prevent  its 
fulfilment.    Besides,  I  say  I  do  not  wish  it." 

"We  shall  see  whether  I  can  influence  him,"  he 
replied  grimly.    "  I  withdraw  my  assurance  that  I 
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would  not  use  my  weapons.  I  may  have  to  tell  some 
secrets ;  but,  by  God,  I  will  stop  him." 

"You  mustn't,"  she  said  decidedly. 

He  touched  his  bell. 

"We  have  an  interesting  means  of  finding  out 
whose  will  is  the  stronger,"  he  said,  smiling,  and 
speaking  with  the  old  urbanity.  "  Eyes,  you  are  going 
to  be  beaten  ;  from  our  httle  tussle  I  shall  emerge  the 
victor.  I  will  not  allow  your  folly  to  spoil  your  happi- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  being  made  ridiculous  myself 
by  mock  heroics  in  the  Densumbe  family  circle. 
Fetch  a  cab,"  he  added  to  Glanson  as  the  latter  ap- 
peared, "  and  be  ready  to  come  with  me." 

Yes,  sir,"  replied  Glanson,  surprised  and  curious. 

"  I  shall  go  too,"  said  Ethel,  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  room. 

"Do,"  the  Professor  urged  with  eagerness.  "It 
would  be  highly  ridiculous  and  diverting  for  you  to 
chase  me  in  a  cab.  I  look  forward  to  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure." 

She  was  shaken  in  her  determination. 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything,"  she  said. 

He  smiled,  pleased. 

"  Shall  I  order  another  cab  ?  "  he  asked  with  polite 
alacrity,  with  his  finger  on  the  bell. 

"No,"  she  said,  perplexed  and  baffled.  "I  must 
think  about  it." 

"Good  night,"  he  said  brusquely  as  he  extended 
his  hand.  "I  shall  be  off  in  a  moment.  We  shall 
see  who  arrives  first,  and  the  scene  in  the  Densumbe 
family  circle  will  be  tragical  and  dramatic.  My 
traming  as  a  lecturer  will  give  me  a  great  advantage, 
and  I  shall  sweep  you  away  by  my  rhetoric.  I  should 
advise  you  to  practise  declamation  in  your  cab. 
Good-bye;  we  shall  meet  again— at  Philippi." 

She  took  his  outstretched  hand,  then  flung  it  petu- 
lantly aside. 

"Some  day,"  he  continued,  "as  I  have  already 
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said  to  somebody  else,  you  will  arise  and  call  me 
blessed." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  after  standing  undecided  a 
moment,  left  the  room. 

"  Good,"  thought  the  Professor,  "she  will  not  go. 
When  any  one  is  intellectual,  complex,  and  cultured, 
there  is  nothing  he  or  she  dislikes  more  than  appearing 
to  be  ridiculous.    She  will  not  go." 


CHAPTER  XXI 


The  Professor  was  in  the  highest  spirits  as  the  cab 
sped  northward,  and  expatiated  to  his  companion 
on  the  advantages  of  polygamy,  giving  his  cordial 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  harem  in  Blooms- 
bury.  The  latter  was  immediately  set  up  in  his  facile 
imagination,  and  he  endowed  Glanson  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  fantastic  wives,  inventing  a  thousand  odd 
quips  and  turns,  and  bombarding  him  with  a  brisk 
fire  of  theory  and  paradox  derived  from  his  supposed 
situation.  The  latter  listened  in  hostile  silence, 
opposing  a  dumb  disapproval  to  his  perversity,  thereby 
stimulating  him  to  still  wilder  flights,  until  in  his 
amusement  he  laughed  and  shouted  like  a  child. 

Glanson's  knock  brought  Chibby  to  the  door.  She 
opened  it  but  a  little  way  and  peered  out  at  the  two 
figures  upon  the  step. 

"  Whadder  yer  want  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Wait  for  me  in  the  cab,"  said  the  Professor  to  his 
companion.  "  I  really  must  have  some  fun  with  this 
woman." 

Glanson  obeyed  with  undisguised  reluctance. 

"  Will  you  lead  me  in  ?  "  said  the  Professor  to  Chibbv. 
"  I  am  blind." 

"Lead  yer  in,"  repeated  Chibby  in  astonishment. 
"  'Ave  yer  gotter  'n  orgin  ?  " 

"  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  bring  that  necessary 
item  in  a  blind  man's  equipment,"  he  replied  smoothly ; 
"had  I  known  your  partiality  for  organs  I  should 
have  made  a  point  of  bringing  one." 
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"  Look  'ere,"  said  Chibby,  "  whadder  yer  want  ? 
I  can't  make  'ead  or  tail  of  what  yer're  talking  abaht." 

*'  How  can  a  blind  man  '  look  here  '  ?  "  he  asked 
reproachfully.  "  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  reason- 
able." 

"  Whadder  yer  sy  ?  "  asked  Chibby,  bewildered. 
"  You  are  a  rummy  'un.  I  don't  understan'  arf  yer 
sy." 

I  apologise  for  the  obscurity  of  my  conversation," 
he  replied  gravely,  "  and  will  endeavour  to  render  my 
terminology  less  sesquipedaHan." 

"  Do  yer  want  any  think  ?  "  asked  Chibby,  more 
and  more  bewildered.  "  If  you're  an  orgin  man  yer'd 
better  scoot." 

Scoot !  "  he  repeated  with  serene  enjoyment. 
"  What  a  beautifully  expressive  word  !  It  means  go 
away,  I  suppose  ?  I  have  never  once  come  across  it 
in  my  etymological  studies.  In  a  certain  scientific 
sense  I  am  an  organ  man,  being  endowed  with  organs 
which  " 

"  Orgins  !  "  repeated  Chibby,  catching  at  a  word 
she  understood.  "  Yer  sy  yer  ain't  got  no  orgin,  and 
then  yer  sy  yer've  got  orgins.  'Ave  yer  got  a  mon- 
key ?  " 

"The  majority  of  present-day  scientists,"  said  the 
Professor  eagerly,  "  favour  the  hypothesis  that  I  am 
descended  from  monkeys,  or  a  cognate  stock,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  not  one  of  my  ancestors  by  me 
at  the  present  moment.  I  regret  having  deprived 
myself  of  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  a  cyno- 
cephalus.  The  more  I  think  of  my  absurd  negligence 
the  more  am  I  overwhelmed  with  sorrow." 

"  Look  'ere,"  she  said,  losing  patience  ;  "I  can't 
Stan'  'ere  listenin'  to  your  rot.    Whadder  yer  want  ?  " 

He  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter  ;  and  Glanson, 
who  had  heard  most  of  the  preceding  from  the  cab, 
came  nmning  up  just  in  time  to  put  his  foot  in  the 
aperture  and  prevent  Chibby  from  shutting  the  door. 
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You  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Densumbe,  I  suppose, 
sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course,"  the  Professor  repHed  blandly.  How 
absurd  of  me — I  quite  forgot  ?  " 

Glanson  grunted  disbelief,  and  parleyed  with  Chibby 
through  the  aperture.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  the 
door  should  be  closed  while  Mrs.  Densumbe  was 
fetched  ;  Chibby  declining  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  admitting  a  lunatic. 

"  What  a  universe !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor 
rapturously,  left  with  Glanson  on  the  step.  "That 
woman  has  made  her  own,  and  I  must  make  a  point 
of  studying  it.    Oh,  Glanson,  what  a  universe  !  " 

He  beguiled  the  interval  of  waiting  by  severely  re- 
proving his  companion  for  not  providing  an  organ 
and  monkey  ;  proving  to  him  conclusively  that  he 
ought  to  have  foreseen  they  would  be  required.  Upon 
Mrs.  Densumbe's  arrival  he  was  admitted,  and  led 
upstairs  to  the  best  parlour,  while  Glanson  went  back 
to  the  cab. 

"My  name  is  Snaggs,"  he  said,  "but  you  must 
overlook  that  because  it  isn't  my  fault.  I  presume  you 
are  Mrs.  Densumbe  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  flustered  and  important.  "I 
am  sorry  you  were  kept  waiting.  I  have  told  Chib — 
the  servant — she  ought  to  have  let  you  in  at  once." 

"  Do  not  blame  her,"  he  said  kindly.  "  It  appears 
I  should  have  brought  an  organ  and  a  monkey,  and 
my  foolish  and  unpardonable  omission  was  responsible 
for  the  delay.    No  blame  can  be  attached  to  her^ 

"  She  thought  you  were  an  organ-grinder,"  said 
Mrs.  Densumbe,  at  a  loss. 

"I  am  not  insensible  to  the  compliment;  one  of 
the  most  touching  I  have  received  in  the  course  of 
my  career.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  procuring  an 
organ  and  a  monkey  in  the  hope  of  deserving  it.  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  your  son;  is  he  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  replied,  bewildered  and  sur- 
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prised.  "  He  went  out  a  little  while  ago.  I  shouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  he  has  gone  to  the  library.  Shall 
I  send  for  him  ?    I'm  sure  it  would  be  no  trouble." 

"  Yes,  please,"  he  replied.  "  Say  Professor  Snaggs 
wishes  to  speak  with  him.  Here,  your  messenger  had 
better  take  my  card." 

Mrs.  Densumbe  left  the  room  with  the  card,  and 
returned  in  a  few  moments. 

"  I  have  asked  the  lad  next  door  to  run  round," 
she  said.  "  He  is  almost  certain  to  be  there.  I  never 
knew  such  a  boy  for  books;  I'm  sure  it's  almost 
absurd." 

"Ridiculous!"  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  "I  am 
glad  to  find  you  so  sensible.  Books  corrupt  society 
by  making  people  think,  and  should  therefore  be 
destroyed." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  about  destroying  all''  she 
said,  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  compliment ; 
"  but  I  do  know  he  is  always  reading  books  that 
never  do  any  one  any  good — wasting  his  time  over 
history  and  other  rubbish.  I'm  sure  I  get  quite  tired 
of  talking  to  him  about  it.  But  he's  so  headstrong," 
she  concluded  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  quite  agree  that  history  is  rubbish,"  he  said 
with  enjoyment.  "  Only  an  inferior  mind  would 
study  it.    I  congratulate  you  on  your  good  sense." 

"I'm  always  telling  him,"  said  the  delighted  Mrs. 
Densumbe,  "  he  could  make  quite  a  lot  of  money  if 
he  would  write  something  sensible.  But  it's  no  good ; 
he  will  write  about  history." 

"  What  perversity,"  said  the  Professor,  sadly.  "I 
have  noticed  that  historians  are  perverted,  heartless, 
lying,  and  cunning,  and  I  sadly  fear  your  son  will 
sink  to  their  level  if  he  persist  in  his  evil  courses.  I 
must  speak  to  him  about  it." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  she  cried  warmly.  "  But  I 
must  say  I  don't  think  my  son  will  turn  out  so  badly 
as  those  friends  of  yours ;  he's  not  really  a  bad  boy 
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at  heart.  But  I  do  wish  he  would  do  something 
useful  instead  of  always  studying  things  no  one  is 
interested  in.  There's  a  friend  of  ours  named  Rogers 
who  is  rather  deceitful,  but  he  makes  quite  a  lot  of 
money  by  writing  novelettes.  I  wish  Richard  would 
do  the  same." 

"A  good  idea,"  he  cried.  "But  why  not  get  him 
to  write  penny  dreadfuls  :  there  is  money  in  that,  too  ? 
I  must  really  urge  him  to  do  so." 

"  But  aren't  they  a  Httle  bit  wrong  ?  "  Mrs.  Den- 
sumbe  said  doubtfully.  "  I  was  reading  in  the  paper 
only  the  other  day  that  they  ought  to  be  put  down." 

"  Quite  a  mistaken  idea,"  he  replied  cheerfully, 
"  unless,  of  course,  you  are  going  to  put  all  books 
down.  But  if  any  deserve  existence  it  is  they.  Penny 
dreadfuls — or  '  bloods,'  as  the  boys  call  them,  what 
an  expressive  word  that  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Densumbe  ! 
— inculcate  a  sound  moraUty,  discourage  thinking, 
and  instil  into  our  youth  that  spirit  of  adventure 
which  has  made  our  glorious  Empire  what  it  is.  I 
have  often  thought  of  writing  them  myself.  There 
my  romanticism  and  love  of  adventure  would  have 
free  play." 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  Mrs.  Densumbe  went  out  to  answer,  returning 
with  a  boy  of  about  fourteen. 

"He  isn't  at  the  Hbrary,"  she  said.  "I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  w^here  he  can  have  got  to.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  any  good  sending  Tommy  out  again  to 
look  for  him." 

Sybil's  voice  was  heard  calling  upstairs,  "  Mother." 
Mrs.  Densumbe  went  out  and  a  whispered  colloquy 
took  place  between  her  and  her  daughter  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

"  My  daughter  says  he's  out  on  his  bicycle,"  said 
Mrs.  Densumbe,  re-entering. 

"  All  right.  I  will  wait.  Is  the  other  and  silent 
individual  Tommy  ?  " 
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*'  Yes  ;  he  lives  next  door." 

"  Aha  !  "  he  exclaimed.    "  Come  here,  Tommy." 
He  shook  hands  with  the  embarrassed  lad,  and 
passing  his  hands  Hghtly  over  his  face  and  head  :— 

"Pugnacious,  acquisitive,  veneration  none,  ama- 
tiveness  large,  time  and  tune  defective,  benevolence 
nil,  construction  good.  H'm.  I  cannot  commend 
your  choice  of  a  nose,  my  dear  Thomas.  You  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  humanity  disHkes 
any  departure  from  the  normal.  It  may  be  a  good 
nose  considered  in  itself,  but  it  has  many  character- 
istics which  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary,  and 
your  fellow-humans  will  resent  this,  and  justify  their 
choice  of  a  nose  by  depreciating  yours.  There  is 
nothing  the  average  human  dislikes  more  than 
originahty  :  if  a  man  is  too  tall  or  too  short,  or  too,  shall 
I  say  nosey  ?  he  is  made  to  feel  he  has  insulted  his 
fellows.  You  are  too  young  to  see  your  error,  but 
when  you  are  older  you  will  regret  having  elected  to 
go  through  life  with  the  nose  which  I  now  tweak 
with  profound  sympathy  and  sorrow." 

Truly  the  Professor  was  excited  and  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind  ! 

"He  has  just  left  school,"  said  Mrs.  Densumbe, 
puzzled.    "  But  he  has  not  yet  got  a  situation." 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  become  a  burglar,"  he  said 
to  Tommy  with  eagerness.  "  Your  bump  of  acquisi- 
tiveness should  ensure  success  in  such  a  career.  The 
advantages  of  the  profession  are  that  those  who  follow 
it  are  their  own  masters,  that  the  necessary  equipment 
is  small  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  purely  nominal  cost, 
and  that  it  develops  those  great  quahties  of  courage, 
endurance,  sagacity,  and  fertiHty  of  resource  which 
play  such  a  vital  part  in  the  growth  of  any  civihsa- 
tion." 

"  But  it  is  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Densumbe,  taking  the 
word,  as  the  bewildered  Tommy  obviously  would 
not. 
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Another  mistaken  idea,  my  dear  madam,"  was 
the  calm  reply.    "The  profession  is  the  most  moral 
we  have.    Justice  is  an  idea,  an  abstraction,  and  if  it 
remained  merely  such  there  would  be  grave  danger  of 
its  sulking  into  disrepute.    Burglars  save  society  from 
that  danger.    By  infringing  the  laws  into  which 
justice  concretes  itself  they  make  the  abstraction  a 
living  reahty,  at  once  beautiful  and  august,  powerful, 
terrible,  and  sublime.    For  the  average  man  is  too 
stupid  to  grasp  an  abstraction ;  it  must  be  embodied 
and  exemplified  in  something  concrete  before  he  can 
understand  it.    This  noble  and  elevating  task  is  per- 
formed by  burglars  as  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  and 
therefore  they  are  entitled  to  our  admiration  and 
respect." 

"  There  may  be  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,"  she 
replied  doubtfully,  "but  I'm  sure  I  should  not  advise 
any  one  to  become  a  burglar  all  the  same." 

"  A  moment's  reflection  would  convince  you  of  your 
error,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "Come  here.  Tommy," 
for  the  latter  had  edged  away,  "  Here  is  a  five- 
shilling  piece  for  you,  which  will  enable  you  to  obtain 
a  burglar's  outfit,  so  that  you  may  embark  upon  your 
chosen  profession  with  reasonable  chances  of  success. 
Apply  yourseK  to  it  diligently  and  you  will  rise  to 
eminence." 

Tommy  took  the  money,  starmg  and  speechless, 
not  comprehending  the  words  which  accompanied  the 
gift,  but  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  latter  never- 
theless. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  shyly,  and  edging  to- 
wards the  door,  escaped. 

His  voice  could  be  heard  as  he  talked  with  Chibby 
in  the  passage.  The  latter  had  come  up  with  the 
hope  of  overhearing  what  passed  between  her  mistress 
and  the  strange  visitor. 

Mrs.  Densumbe,  left  with  the  Professor,  was  at  a 
loss  for  speech,  not  having  recovered  from  the  strange- 
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ness  of  the  preceding  conversation.  He,  too,  was 
silent,  perhaps  enjoying  her  embarrassment ;  and  her 
sense  of  awkwardness  and  constraint  increased  with 
every  moment.  She  was  inexpressibly  reheved  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  rose  to  answer 
it  with  alacrity. 

"  Here  he  is,"  she  said  as  she  left  the  room. 

She  sent  Chibby  downstairs  in  a  few  sharp  words 
and  went  down  and  opened  the  door,  admitting 
Richard. 

"That  friend  of  yours  is  upstairs,"  she  said.  "I 
wondered  whenever  you  were  coming.  He's  very 
nice,  but  such  a  strange  man  !  " 

"  The  Professor  !  "  he  cried,  startled. 

"  Yes ;  Professor  Snaggs.  He  wants  to  speak  to 
you." 

Richard  was  amazed,  but  the  time  occupied  in  put- 
ting away  his  bicycle  was  not  sufficient  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  reason  of  the  visit,  and  he  was  standing 
before  the  Professor  ere  he  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


"  Sit  down,"  said  the  Professor.  "  Permit  me  to  ask 
you  to  sit  down  in  your  own  house.  The  boy  from 
next  door  thinks  I  am  a  'rummy  old  josser.'  My 
hearing,  as  you  know,  is  very  acute,  and  I  heard  him 
express  that  opinion  to  your  ancient  retainer  in  the 
passage.  He  has  a  remarkable  insight  into  character. 
I  have  given  him  five  shillings  to  start  him  in  life  as 
a  burglar,  and  I  trust  he  will  justify  the  high  hopes  I 
have  formed  of  his  future.  Five  shillings  should  pro- 
cure the  necessary  implements  for  a  modest  start,  for 
it  would  be  courting  failure  to  begin  ambitiously. 
Practice  makes  perfect.  Who  knows,  when  he  has 
risen  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  I  may  be  able  to 
point  out  it  was  I  who  gave  him  his  first  start  in 
life  ?  " 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 
I  am  speaking  to  you,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  have 
been  discussing  history  and  sociology  with  your 
mother,  and  incidentally  gaining  some  insight  into  her 
character.  Her  universe  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
one.  From  her  comes  your  moral  cowardice  and 
regrettable  indecision.  A  certain  intellectual  bold- 
ness, which  by  the  way  you  should  carefully  foster, 
would  probably  come  from  your  father." 

"  What  is  it  you  have  come  to  speak  about  ?  " 
asked  Richard,  ignoring  his  startling  and  mortifying 
candour. 

"You  ought  to  be  interested  in  your  mother's 
character,"  he  said  severely. 
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"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"My  dear  Densumbe,"  he  began  in  placid  ex- 
postulation.    "  Am  I  not  "     "  I  do,"  he  said 

hastily  as  Richard  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"  I  had  a  talk  with  Eyes  to-night,  which  brought  m© 
up  here  post  haste.  She  is  bent  on  wrecking  her  own 
happiness,  and  I  on  frustrating  her  folly.  I  am  glad 
you  have  not  told  your  mother  yet." 

"Did  you  ask  her  ?  "  queried  Richard  anxiously. 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  replied  pityingly.  "  Asking  for 
information  is  the  clumsiest  method  of  obtaining  it. 
Besides,  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  I  get  information  about 
anything  by  talking  of  something  else.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  learn  the  truth.  Of  course  you  will  not 
be  so  ridiculous  as  to  indulge  Eyes's  foolish  whim,  and 
tell  your  people  ?  " 

"  Has  Miss  Garnett  reconsidered  her  decision  ?  Do 
you  come  from  her  ?  " 

"Oh  no.  She  was  deplorably  obstinate  and  im- 
becilely romantic  and  defied  me  to  do  my  worst.  I 
have  come  to  do  it  if  necessary." 

"  I  gave  her  my  promise,  and  only  to  her  can  I  give 
it  back." 

"  Two  romantic  fools  !  "  he  exclaimed  quaintly. 
"My  dear  Densumbe,  do  not  be  corrupted  by  Eyes's 
example.    You  know  you  don't  want  to  tell." 

"  True,"  admitted  Richard.  "  I  certainly  think 
it  unnecessary  and  unwise  ;  but  I  have  given  my  word, 
and  I  must  keep  it." 

"You  need  not,"  he  said  persuasively.  "You 
can  tell  Eyes  you  have  told  them,  and  they  have 
agreed  never  to  refer  to  the  subject.  Nothing  more 
easy  !  " 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  Richard  cried,  revolted. 
"  Have  you  no  sense  of  honour  ?  " 

"  Not  a  particle,"  was  the  cheerful  reply.  "It  is 
a  drawback  to  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  I  wonder," 
pityingly,  "  that  your  historical  studies  have  not 
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cured  you  of  all  such  nonsense.  You  talk  like  a  jeune 
premier,  and  were  I  in  the  gallery  I  should  clap,  but 
I  sit  in  the  stalls,  so  near  the  farce  of  life  that  I  have 
pierced  its  illusions,  and  your  heroisms  bore  me. 
Honour,  morality,  justice  are  the  masters  of  the  weak 
and  servants  of  the  strong.  Be  strong  and  adopt 
my  plan.  It  is  simple,  and  meets  all  possible  con- 
tingencies." 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
You  had  better  think  twice  before  you  thwart 
me,"  he  said  meaningly.  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
Eyes,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  wreck  her  happiness, 
even  though  she  incite  you  to  do  it.  Your  people 
have  many  foolish  notions  which  we  are  without,  and 
if  they  know  what  has  happened,  they  are  certain  to 
take  a  dislike  to  her,  and  many  regrettable  things 
might  happen.    You  must  not  tell." 

"  I  will  keep  my  promise.  I  quite  see  the  force 
of  all  you  say,  and  I  agree  with  you ;  but  I  have  given 
my  word,  and  I  must  keep  it." 

"  If  you  agree  with  me  why  not  adopt  my  plan  ?  " 
he  said  insinuatingly.  "  Eyes  would  never  know, 
nor  would  your  people.  It  would  be  between  us 
two — a  secret  we  should  both  respect.  Good  God, 
man,  can't  you  see  the  idiocy  of  babbhng  such  a  thing 
to  all  and  sundry  ?  Telling  your  mother  means 
telling  the  chapel— everybody  !  If  I  wanted  all  the 
world  to  know  something  and  couldn't  afford  to 
advertise  it  in  the  newspapers  I  should  tell  it  to  your 
mother  as  a  great  secret.  What  does  Eyes  know  of 
her  character  ?    She  is  mad,  and  you  are  no  better." 

"  I  must  and  will  keep  my  promise,"  said  Richard, 
mortified  at  the  reference  to  his  mother. 

"True,  she  has  kept  one  secret,"  the  Professor 
said  thoughtfully,  "  but  it  was  quite  different  from 
this.  Now,  Densumbe,"  he  went  on  v/ith  an  abrupt 
change  of  manner,  "  let  us  drop  the  subject.  It  is 
agreed  you  say  nothing." 
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"I  agree  to  no  such  thing.    I  will  keep  my  promise." 
The  Professor  leaned  back  thoughtfully. 
"You  are  determined  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Absolutely." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry,  but  your  obstinacy  gives  me  no 
option." 

"To  do  what  ?  "  asked  Richard,  surprised. 
"  Have  you  ever  thought  there  might  be  things  you 
would  not  hke  to  break  to  Eyes  ?  " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  What  I  say,"  he  repHed  steadily. 
"  Is  that  what  you  were  hinting  at  the  other  day  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  said  composedly. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Richard,  in  a  low,  eager 
voice. 

"  I  am  always  loath  to  divulge  a  secret,"  he  said. 
"Its  possession  gives  power,  which  is  lost  when  it  is 
revealed.  I  have  a  mania  for  power,  not  the  sordid, 
material  power  of  kings  and  princes,  but  psychological 
power.  It  amuses  and  excites  me  to  reflect  that  I 
know  things  about  people  which  they  do  not  know 
themselves.  So  I  should  prefer  to  keep  my  secret. 
Promise  me  you  will  disregard  Eyes's  absurd  demand 
and  I  will  keep  it." 

"  No,"  said  Richard.  "  Can't  you  see  you  are 
merely  inflaming  my  curiosity  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  blandly.  "  I  see  that ;  but  as  I 
had  that  card  I  thought  it  well  to  play  it.  It  was 
not  a  good  card,  but  I  never  throw  one  away.  Some- 
times a  small  card  skilfully  played  will  secure  the 
trick,  and  that  is  one  of  the  joys  of  the  game  to  a  good 
player.  My  dear  Densumbe,  look  at  your  small  cards ; 
they  are  a  severer  test  of  your  skill  than  the  good 
ones." 

I  am  waiting." 

"  So  I  observe,"  he  replied  cheerfully.  "  I  wonder 
whether  Eyes  will  marry  you  when  she  knows  ?  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  say,  because  her  mental  struc- 
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ture  is  rather  complicated,  much  more  so  than  that  of 
any  member  of  your  family.  It  will  be  rather  interest- 
ing to  see  how  she  decides.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  of 
course,  and  the  result  will  furnish  a  test  of  my  powers 
of  psychological  deduction." 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  "  cried  Richard 
impatiently. 

"I  can,"  was  the  imperturbable  reply,  "but  I'm 
afraid  I  never  shall  if  you  keep  on  interrupting.  Don't 
let  that  habit  grow  upon  you,  it  is  ill-mannered. 
Eyes's  decision  will  be  rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact 
that  the  secret  is  not  one  that  concerns  you  personally, 
whereas  your  decision  was  complicated  by  her  being  the 
transgressor.  On  the  other  hand,  your  secret  relates 
to  what  is  generally  considered  a  crime,  whilst  hers 
concerned  a  moral  lapse  only.  In  both  cases  I  am 
guided  to  my  opinion  by  the  fact  that  Cupid  meddles. 
The  whole  situation  presents  many  features  of  interest 
to  the  psychologist." 

"When  you  have  done  talking  in  riddles,"  said 
Richard  bitterly,  "perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  it 
is  all  about." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,"  he  agreed  brightly.  "  But  I  have 
not  done  talking  in  riddles  yet,  the  process  is  too 
fascinating  to  be  abridged.  By  the  bye,  my  dear 
Densumbe,  I  note  with  pain  you  are  again  falling  into 
that  bad  habit  for  which  I  have  just  reproved  you. 
Have  you  any  wine  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  consideration  for  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  an  interesting  point,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  difficult  it  is  to  reckon 
up  in  cold  blood  exactly  what  are  your  feelings  to- 
wards any  one  ?  It  has  often  struck  me.  But  I  have 
also  noticed  that  directly  one  comes  into  active  relation 
with  that  person  the  difficulty  vanishes.  I  have  a 
theory  about  that." 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  this  secret— or  supposed 
secret  ?  "  Richard  cried,  ahnost  beside  himself. 
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"  I  seem  to  recollect  it  was  you  who  led  me  from 
the  point  by  asking  an  interesting  question,"  was 
the  pained  reply.  "  However,  if  you  can  conquer 
your  tendency  to  interrupt  we  will  go  straight  ahead, 
putting  on  one  side  all  the  fascinating  and  interesting 
riddles  that  might  be  asked.  Would  you  rather  I 
began  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  ?  " 

"  The  beginning,"  Richard  replied,  exercising  self- 
control. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  the  other  course," 
he  said  regretfully.  "It  is  much  simpler  for  one 
thing.    Do  you  know  a  man  called  Culley  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Richard  replied,  startled.  "What  of  him  ? 
How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  But  that  isn't  the  beginning,"  he  said  reprovingly. 
"  Let  us  go  back  a  little.  Let  me  see ;  perhaps  I  had 
better  explain  my  motives." 

"  But  I  can't  understand  what  Mr.  Culley  has  to 
do  with  it." 

"  Not  the  beginning,"  he  said  with  pained  severity. 
"  We  start  with  my  motives.  I  will  be  quite  frank 
with  you ;  it  will  be  a  refreshing  change.  When  you 
first  appeared  on  the  scene  I  saw  that  you  were,  or  soon 
would  be,  in  love  with  Eyes,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to 
keep  her  I  should  have  to  fight.  I  thought  she  would 
hesitate  between  me  and  you,  between  intellect  and 
youth,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  so,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  a  struggle  with  exultation  and  zest.  I  was 
wrong,  for  she  went  over  to  you  at  once,  holus-bolus, 
horse,  baggage,  and  artillery,  and,  like  a  good  general, 
I  realised  a  battle  would  be  useless  because  victory 
would  be  barren.  But  that  is  a  side  issue.  I  antici- 
pated a  fight  at  first,  and  when  I  fight  I  like  to  have 
good  weapons  and  to  know  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
You,  my  dear  Densumbe,  were  the  enemy,  and  I  set 
a  private  inquiry  agent  on  your  track  and  stocked  my 
armoury  with  several  rather  formidable  weapons." 

Richard  recollected  the  man  at  the  social,  and  thQ 
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Professor's  knowledge  of  his  address,  and  was  surprised 
that  his  suspicions  had  not  been  awakened. 

"Don't  say  my  conduct  was  dishonourable,"  he 
went  on,  "  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  When  I  fight 
I  fight  to  win,  and  no  weapon  is  too  mean  and  dirty 
provided  I  do  win.  Of  course  I  should  have  won,  but 
Eyes  prevented  a  battle.  It  was  a  great  pity,  but  I 
am  so  great  that  I  can  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  so 
clever  that  I  will  not  bruise  my  hands  in  the  mills  of  the 
gods.  It  takes  a  very  great  man  to  admit  there  are 
things  greater  than  he.  The  little  people  struggle  and 
are  crushed,  but  the  great  smile  into  the  eyes  of 
destiny  and  snatch  even  from  defeat  a  laurel  crown 
wherewith  to  bedeqk  their  brow.  But  that  is  rhetoric 
— clever,  of  course,  but  still  rhetoric — let  us  come 
down  to  earth.  My  inquiry  agent  found  out  many 
things.  I  will  stop  here  if  you  will  give  me  your  word 
not  to  keep  faith  with  Eyes." 

"  No ;  go  on,"  said  Richard,  dimly  frightened. 

"  I  do  so  with  reluctance,"  he  said,  obviously  lying. 
"The  agent's  discoveries  gave  me  a  high  opinion 
of  your  father,  who  has  the  making  of  a  superman  in 
him.  I  learnt  all  about  the  chapel,  your  mother  and 
sister,  your  childhood  and  situation  in  life.  He 
brought  that  entertaining  ass  Culley  to  me,  and  I 
turned  him  inside  out  with  immense  subtlety  and  art. 
I  had  an  enjoyable  evening,  his  universe  was  an 
alluring  one.  Through  him  I  found  out  your  father 
was  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler." 

"  You  can  make  no  capital  out  of  that,"  said  Richard, 
reheved.  "  I  will  tell  Miss  Garnett  myself.  She  will 
not  be  so  fooKsh  as  to  blame  me." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  he  said  readily.  "  Culley 
told  me  your  father  had  lost  a  good  situation,  how  he 
did  not  know,  and  that  set  me  on  the  alluring  path  of 
theory.  The  agent  seemed  to  think  his  work  was  over 
— he  was  no  psychologist — but  I  set  him  on  your 
father's  track.  I  will  stop  here  if  you  will  promise." 
J8 
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"  No ;  I  must  know  everything,"  Richard  said 
trembling. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  gently,  "but  you  will  regret 
it.  Still,  I  have  gone  too  far  now  for  you  to  be  satisfied. 
Your  inherited  prejudices  are  about  to  receive  a  shock. 
Brace  yourself,  my  dear  Densumbe." 

"  Well,"  said  Richard  in  a  suffocating  voice. 

"  Your  father  was  dismissed  for  theft,"  he  said 
simply. 

For  the  second  time  Richard  stood  over  him  with 
clenched  fists  and  blazing  eyes,  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  anger,  while  his  ears  sang  and  the  room 
seemed  to  swim  in  a  mist.  The  Professor  confronted 
him  calmly  and  steadily,  leaning  forward  on  the  qui 
vive  as  though  eager  to  observe  the  state  into  which 
he  had  throAvn  his  victim. 

"  I  have  again  to  remind  you  I  am  blind,"  he  said 
calmly. 

Richard  sank  back  into  his  chair,  humiliated  and 
overwhelmed. 

"It  is  just  as  well  you  should  know,"  the  Professor 
continued,  giving  an  inflection  of  kindness  to  his 
beautiful  voice.  "It  will  give  you  an  insight  into 
life  and  make  you  a  better  historian.  The  blow  is 
heavy,  but  when  time  has  healed  the  wound  you  will 
be  the  better  man.  Life  as  seen  in  books  is  a  poor 
thing,  because  our  ego  is  not  present  in  what  we  read, 
for  our  ego  must  be  part  of  an  event  if  we  are  to  learn 
its  full  lesson." 

Richard  did  not  comprehend  his  words  ;  not  that 
he  had  fainted,  but  he  seemed  to  be  stunned  into 
oblivion.  When  the  singing  in  his  ears  subsided  and 
he  was  more  master  of  himself  he  said  hoarsely  : 

"  It  isn't  true.  You  say  it  to  torture  me.  Beast 
and  devil." 

For  he  did  not  seem  able  to  control  his  words. 
"  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  angelic  side  of  my  char- 
acter," he  said  smoothly.    "I  shall  show  it  shortly." 
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"It  can't  be  true,"  Richard  said  miserably.  "He 
would  have  been  imprisoned." 

"  I  see  you  believe  it,"  the  Professor  said  meaningly. 
"He  escaped  arrest  by  an  ingenious  trick,  having 
remarkable  qualifications  for  being  a  superman.  His 
one  drawback  is  that  he  does  not  know  his  own  uni- 
verse, otherwise  I  should  hail  him  as  a  comrade  in 
angelic  devilry." 

The  Professor  told  the  whole  story,  while  Richard 
sat,  miserable  and  overwhelmed,  feeling  conviction 
forced  upon  him  as  detail  followed  detaiL  When  the 
former  realised  how  prostrated  Richard  was  by  his  reve- 
lations he  became  kind  and  sympathetic  ;  but  whether 
he  was  really  so  or  pretended  to  be  for  some  ulterior 
motive— as,  for  example,  to  maintain  his  influence- 
Richard  was  too  miserable  to  attempt  to  fathom. 
Indeed  he  was  too  occupied  by  his  shame  and  sorrow 
to  bestow  any  consideration  upon  the  Professor. 

"  I  am  genuinely  sorry  to  have  to  tell  3/ou  all  this," 
the  latter  said  as  he  concluded,  ''but  I  had  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  Eyes.  I  like  her ;  and  you  must  forgive 
me  if  I  say  I  hke  you  only  because  you  are  loved 
by  her.  No ;  there  is  exaggeration  there,  for  I  hke 
you  a  Httle  for  yourself,  but  still  there  are  many 
things  I  would  do  for  her  that  I  would  not  for  you." 

Richard  sat  starmg  miserably  at  the  floor,  his  brain 
beset  by  whirlmg  thoughts  he  could  bring  to  no 
sequence,  and  made  no  reply  to  this  pseudo  apology. 

"  1  have  done  you  nothing  but  kindness,"  continued 
the  Professor,  talking  in  order  to  give  him  time  to 
recover,  "although  you  naturally  think  I  have  lashed 
you  with  scorpions.  But  yours  is  a  crude  and  un- 
formed character,  and  everything  I  have  said  and 
done  has  been  with  the  object  of  givmg  it  strength 
and  stabiHty.  You  lacked  the  bitter  and  yet  strength- 
giving  knowledge  of  Hfe,  and  if  my  hand  had  not 
dealt  the  blows  under  which  you  writhe  they  would 
have  been  dealt  by  some  other,  for  youth  must  be 
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hammered  by  the  hard  hand  of  circumstance  before 
it  can  face  life  with  clear-eyed  wisdom.  I  have  been 
educating  both  your  mind  and  heart,  and  if  my  hand 
seems  cruel  remember  that  so  is  the  sharp  and  insistent 
claw  of  life.  Before  you  knew  me  you  were  a  raw 
and  inexperienced  youth — you  still  are — but  out 
of  all  this  humiliation  and  misery  you  will  emerge 
a  man.  And  then  you  can  write  histories,"  he  con- 
cluded quaintly. 

All  but  the  last  sentence  had  been  uttered  in  a 
sonorous,  beautifully  rhythmic  voice,  which  har- 
moniously rose  and  fell  with  the  speaker's  stress  upon 
his  sense. 

"  I  hope  what  I  have  told  you  will  help  you  to 
realise  the  importance  of  keeping  secrets,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  and  in  his  usual  light  and  jesting 
manner.  "No  good  will  come  from  telling  your 
parents,  no  good  could  come  of  telling  Eyes,  and  no 
good  could  come  of  telling  your  people  about  her. 
So  we  arrive  at  the  comforting  conclusion  that  it  is 
best  for  all  of  us  to  keep  our  secrets." 

"  I  must  think  it  over,"  said  Richard,  distracted. 
"  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  Miss  Garnett  ?  I  gave  her 
my  word.  I  ought — I  must — tell  her  everything — 
and  my  promise  !  " 

"  I  have  already  suggested  a  way  out.  All  you 
need  do  is  tell  Eyes  your  people  know  all  about  her ; 
she  would  never  find  out  they  didn't.  So  delicate  a 
subject  would  never  be  touched  upon." 

"I  will  not  act  dishonourably,"  said  Richard  with 
resolution.  "  Things  are  bad  enough  as  it  is — evasion 
would  make  them  worse." 

"  You  are  as  romantic  as  Eyes,"  he  said  pityingly. 
"  On  those  lines  there  is  no  way  out.  But  if  you  bear 
courageously  in  mind  that  the  problem  is  to  find  a 
solution  to  your  interest  and  hers,  everything  becomes 
clear.  Don't  worry  over  sentimental  scruples,  con- 
sider your  interests,  and  adopt  my  plan." 
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*'  I  will  not  sink  to  your  level,"  said  Richard  bitterly. 

"  If  you  cannot  sink  to  my  depths  you  will  never 
rise  to  my  heights,"  he  said  sternly,  grandly,  and 
meaningly,  as  his  head  towered  aloft  like  a  lion's, 
and  his  whole  personality  flashed  out  of  him. 

Richard  was  silent,  and  a  long  pause  followed. 

"Do  my  mother  and  sister  know  ?  "  he  asked  at 
length. 

"Fancy  asking  that!"  the  Professor  exclaimed 
contemptuously,  "  after  having  lived  with  them  all 
these  years.  You  don't  know  what  character-study  is. 
I  have  known  your  mother  about  an  hour,  and  I  am 
certain  she  knows.  I  have  never  seen  your  sister,  but 
everything  points  to  her  not  knowing.  You  will  never 
make  an  historian  unless  you  imitate  me." 

This  is  the  second  time  you  have  made  my  life 
miserable.    You  are  my  evil  genius." 

"And  your  good  one,"  was  the  genial  reply, 
"  although  I  freely  admit  that  on  a  superficial  view 
it  would  appear  my  diabolic  side  has  been  the  more 
in  evidence.  I  concede  that.  But  now  my  angelic 
quahties  enter  the  field — I  shall  make  something  of 
you,  my  dear  Densumbe.  Eyes's  husband — and  that 
is  what  you  are  going  to  be — must  be  great  and  famous 
and  honoured.  I  may  even  make  you  as  brilliant  as 
I,  for  much  can  be  done  even  with  unpromising 
material." 

"  You  have  ruined  my  life." 
Exaggerated  pessimism  is  natural  in  the  young," 
he  replied,  laughing.  "  Come,  come,"  he  added  kindly, 
"  how  often  have  I  told  you  that  reproaches  addressed 
to  me  are  a  waste  of  time  ?  I  must  be  off ;  Glanson 
will  wonder  what  you  have  been  doing  to  me.  You 
will  not  tell  your  people  about  Eyes  ?  " 

"  Not  until  I  have  seen  her." 

"  You  will  be  a  fool  if  you  say  anything  to  her,"  he 
said  with  terse  directness.  "  Let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  be  a  fool,  my  dear  Densumbe  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  certainly  tell  her  everything.  She,  at  any 
rate,  must  know." 

The  Professor  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  but  at  the 
decision  of  this  he  sat  down  again  and  fell  into  deep 
thought.  After  a  moment  he  rose  with  a  smile,  as 
though  he  had  come  to  a  decision  which  promised 
amusement. 

"  Well,  go  your  own  road,"  he  said.  "  Now  lead 
me  downstairs.  I  must  let  Glanson  see  you  have 
not  murdered  me." 

Richard  conducted  him  downstairs  and  out  of  the 
house,  and  as  he  did  so  it  came  home  to  him  with 
tremendous  force  how  strange  it  was  that  this  domi- 
nating, brilliant,  perverse,  subtle,  humorous,  para- 
doxical, and  ebullient  complex  of  good  and  evil  should 
have  to  be  led  about  like  a  little  child.  The  Pro- 
fessor thanked  him  beautifully,  hailed  Glanson  with 
gaiety,  and  was  whirled  off. 

Feeling  unable  to  face  his  mother  and  sister,  Richard 
went  straight  to  his  room,  although  not  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Out  of  a  sleepless  night  Richard  brought  one  clear 
decision,  but  as  that  had  already  been  communicated 
to  the  Professor  nothing  more  came  of  his  reflections 
than  the  reaffirmation  of  a  step  at  first  seen  to  be  im- 
perative. He  must  see  Ethel,  place  the  facts  frankly 
before  her,  and  abide  by  her  decision.  He  shrank 
from  the  task  with  loathing,  but  it  was  the  only  honest 
course,  and  he  must  adopt  it.  The  Professor's  sophisms 
had  no  weight  with  him,  firstly  because  the  course  sug- 
gested involved  his  meeting  Ethel's  candour  with 
duplicity,  and  secondly'  because  he  was  prepared  to 
consider  with  distrust  any  course  he  might  suggest. 
The  Professor  had  some  ulterior  motive  in  all  he  said 
and  did,  and  although  he  could  but  seldom  divine  it, 
Richard  was  on  his  guard,  because  he  knew  it  to  be 
there. 

What  was  the  ulterior  motive  underlying  this  last 
proposition,  he  wondered  ?  Possibly  in  the  event  of 
its  acceptance  the  Professor  hoped  to  bring  division 
between  Ethel  and  him  by  revealing  his  duplicity  ? 
For  Richard  in  ^  his  irritation  and  humiliation  was 
inclined  to  accept  the  most  unfavourable  interpre- 
tation of  the  Professor's  conduct,  and  believe  him 
capable  of  any  malice  or  deceit  that  would  further 
his  ends.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  all  the 
talk  about  his  "  game,"  and  all  his  apparent  eagerness 
to  show  his  "  cards,"  were  part  of  a  game  far  more 
deep  and  subtle  than  he  made  appear.  If  such  was 
the  case,  he  could  not  be  certain  what  lines  the  game 
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would  follow,  and  what  further  weapons  were  con- 
cealed in  the  Professor's  armoury,  and  he  trembled 
as  he  tried  to  imagine  what  these  weapons  might  be. 
Perhaps  the  Professor's  real  "game"  was  to  prevent 
Ethel's  marriage,  and  everything  that  had  taken 
place  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  production  of  his 
strongest  "  cards."  After  recent  events  his  imagina- 
tion could  set  no  Umits  to  the  malignancy  of  that 
peculiar  being,  and  he  faced  with  a  sinking  heart  the 
possibiHty  that  he  might  use  his  knowledge  to  drag 
him  and  his  people  into  disgrace  and  ruin. 

The  more  he  endeavoured  to  fathom  his  motives 
and  intentions  the  more  uncertain  and  distracted 
he  became,  until  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  vertigo, 
during  which  his  mind  was  a  chaos,  in  which  thoughts 
rose  and  fell,  receded  and  collided,  without  falling 
into  any  order  or  sequence,  whilst  over  all  loomed  the 
Professor,  radiant  and  triumphant,  smiling  and  malign. 
The  latter 's  undisguised  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
wretched  business,  his  smiling  consciousness  of  his 
ability  to  mould  events  to  his  will,  angered  and 
humiliated  him  beyond  measure,  and  the  desire  to 
thwart  him — to  prove  him  wrong — was  all  the  more 
powerful  because  he  despaired  of  its  indulgence. 

Undoubtedly,  of  all  his  miseries  he  should  have 
felt  most  keenly  the  disgrace  revealed  by  the  Professor's 
disclosures — and  in  a  character  more  primitive  and 
direct  such  would  have  been  the  case ;  but  when  his 
first  shame  and  humihation  had  subsided  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  father's  conduct  was  not  the  feature  of 
the  situation  which  gave  him  the  most  anxiety.  Here 
the  moral  laxity  so  insidiously  instilled  by  the  Pro- 
fessor came  again  into  play,  and  he  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  he  was  not  so  indignant  with  his  father  as 
he  ought  to  have  been. 

Or  rather  it  was  not  so  much  that  as  that  he  found 
himself  more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  other  aspects 
of  the  situation  ;  his  moral  cowardice  and  disUke  of 
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tinpleasantness  making  him  disinclined  to  face  the 
impHcations  of  his  father's  conduct.  His  one  anxiety 
in  that  relation — an  anxiety  of  which  his  preference  for 
other  considerations  was  the  sign — was  to  put  it  behind 
him  as  an  unpleasantness  not  to  be  frankly  faced. 

To  Richard,  who  was  conversant  with  many  ideas 
without  a  correspondent  mastery  of  those  facts  of 
human  life  which  had  given  them  birth,  an  act,  how- 
ever abominable  considered  from  a  conventional  point 
of  view,  was  a  poor,  unreal  thing  compared  with  an 
idea,  and  familiarity  with  ideas  which  might  be  held 
to  extenuate  his  father's  acts  had  insensibly  prepared 
him  to  face  the  acts  themselves  without  any  very 
severe  moral  indignation.  The  Professor  had  seized 
upon  this  bent  of  his  mind,  and  developed  it  for  his 
own  purposes.  Richard  could  not  but  feel  shame, 
could  not  but  express  horror  and  indignation — such 
feelings  none  living  a  communal  life  could  be  entirely 
without,  and  yet  his  desire  to  escape  a  full  considera- 
tion of  his  father's  misdeeds  evidenced  a  mind  prepar- 
ing to  evade  the  unpleasant  duty  of  passing  judgment 
upon  them.  These  partly  unrealised  feelings,  combined 
with  that  selfishness  of  youth  which  is  so  readily  for- 
given because  of  its  obvious  unconsciousness,  made 
him  turn  with  alacrity  from  the  consideration  of  his 
father's  crime  to  the  results  likely  to  follow  its  un- 
timely revelation. 

It  was  this  same  failure  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
deeds  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  them  from  a 
clearly  defined  moral  standpoint  which  made  him 
feel,  in  spite  of  his  humiliation  and  anger,  a  certain 
admiration  and  liking  for  the  brilliant  and  perverse 
Professor.  Although  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind 
he  resented  such  feelings  and  was  annoyed  at  their 
insurgence,  yet  nevertheless  they  were  there,  and 
only  time  was  needed  to  make  them  more  powerful 
and  enable  them  to  conquer  the  inherently  weaker 
feelings  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
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But  at  present  the  admiration  and  liking  for  the 
man  he  had  called  his  evil  genius  were  unwilling,  and 
he  raged  against  his  secret  consciousness  that  the 
Professor  had  only  to  be  humorous,  gracious,  and 
lovable  to  secure  his  forgiveness.  He  did  not  want 
to  believe  that  this  man  had  so  captivated  him  by  his 
smiling  insouciance  and  radiant  gaiety  that  he  could 
not  be  long  angry  with  him,  and  he  strove  to  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  going  neither  to 
forget  nor  to  forgive. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  some  that  he  could 
be  possessed  by  such  conflicting  feelings — hatred, 
admiration,  a  desire  to  thwart,  liking,  suspicion,  and 
goodwill — but  the  human  heart  is  exceedingly  complex, 
and  the  wise  soon  discover  that  the  foot-rules  for 
measuring  good  and  evil  are  useless  to  measure  the 
alternating  inches  of  both  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  existence  of  the  wise  is  a  passage  from  the  opinion 
that  life  is  a  simple  thing  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
a  complex  one ;  and  during  that  passage  the  moral 
maxims,  trenchant  distinctions,  and  rule-of -thumb 
judgments  are  one  by  one  cast  aside.  To  one  whose 
temperamental  bias  forces  him  on  that  journey  the 
trenchant  praise  or  blame  of  simpler  hearts  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  indulgent  wonder. 

Even  more  inconceivable  may  it  seem  that  in  spite 
of  his  moral  laxity  and  incapacity  for  swift  decision 
Richard  should  have  affirmed  so  unmistakably  from 
the  very  first  that  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  everything. 
But  in  many  people  there  exists  a  certain  personal 
fastidiousness  on  points  of  honour  side  by  side  with 
a  theoretical  disbelief  in  its  reasonableness — an  in- 
stinctive honour  uncorrupted  by  acquired  casuistry. 
Thus  it  is  often  found  that  those  who  profess  an  idea 
are  instinctively  opposed  to  its  logical  implications  in 
the  realm  of  action,  as,  for  example,  in  a  time  of  stress 
a  nation  may  discover  that  those  who  opposed  patriot- 
ism as  a  pernicious  idea  are  not  the  least  zealous  in 
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defence  of  their  country,  or  in  those  of  advanced 
ideas  may  be  discovered  many  ineradicable  conser- 
vatisms diametrically  opposed  to  those  ideas.  It  was 
only  when  Richard's  m_ind  had  time  to  consider 
any  problem  that  the  influences  which  had  developed 
it  were  brought  to  bear;  when  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  gave  the  decision  to  his  heart  his 
inherited  moralities  and  honours  stifled  the  acquired 
doubts  and  subtleties. 

At  the  breakfast-table  next  morning  he  was  pale 
and  silent,  and  Mrs.  Densumbe  taxed  her  ingenuity  to 
account  for  his  apparent  indisposition.  She  was  not 
satisfied  until  she  had  talked  herself  into  the  belief 
that  she  had  foreseen  it,  and  invented  speeches  in 
which  she  had  prophesied  it  to  his  father  and  sister. 
Richard  listened  in  a  stupor  of  wonder ;  it  was  so 
difficult  to  reahse  that  she  had  known  of  his  father's 
transgression  all  these  years,  and  had  lived  her  life 
as  though  it  had  not  been.  She  had  talked  trivialities 
at  home  and  gossiped  trivialities  at  the  chapel,  and 
all  the  time  the  cloud  had  been  there,  and  she  had 
lived  blind  to  its  overshadowing  darkness.  To  one 
so  imaginative  and  with  such  a  capacity  for  self- 
torture  as  he  such  mental  inertia  was  extraordinary,  and 
he  found  himself  furtively  glancing  at  her  to  find 
something  to  allay  his  wonder.  He  was  unable  to 
realise  that  her  insensibility  arose  from  a  moral 
cowardice  similar  to  his,  and  that  it  was  only  the  fact 
of  her  conduct  being  presented  to  him  as  an  idea 
which  made  it  unthinkable. 

Mrs.  Densumbe  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  reflec- 
tions, and  prattled  of  remedies  and  probable  causes, 
and  finally  strayed  off  into  a  description  of  similar 
mdispositions  under  which  she  had  suffered,  winding 
up  with  a  summary  of  the  remedies  which  had  cured 
her,  all  of  which  she  urged  him  to  apply.  Richard 
kissed  her  with  mingled  pity  and  weary  amusement, 
and  went  off  to  his  day's  toil. 
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He  wrote  a  note  to  Ethel,  asking  her  to  meet  him 
that  evening,  but  when  he  came  to  the  address  he 
discovered  it  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  attended 
her  as  far  as  the  house  several  times,  but  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  imperfect  grasp  of  things  never  to 
have  noticed  the  number.  He  could  not  meet  her  at 
the  Professor's  house,  for  she  did  not  always  leave  at 
the  same  hour,  so  he  was  obliged  to  enclose  the  letter 
with  a  note  to  Glanson,  asking  him  to  see  it  into  her 
hands  as  soon  as  possible.  He  feared  the  Professor 
might  get  to  know  of  it  directly  or  by  deduction,  but 
as  it  was  the  only  course  open  to  him  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  it. 

He  reached  the  appointed  spot  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  time  named,  but  the  hour  came  and  went  without 
her  appearance.  He  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
wearily  long  time,  perturbed  and  anxious,  but  not 
daring  to  go  in  search  of  her  lest  they  should  miss 
each  other,  exhausting  conjecture  as  to  her  non- 
appearance, and  with  his  dislike  and  apprehension  of 
the  Professor  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  He  tortured 
himself  with  all  kinds  of  wdld  imaginings,  in  which 
his  evil  genius  played  a  part  of  increasing  audacity 
and  malignancy,  until  their  very  wildness  brought  a 
revulsion  prompted  by  his  revolted  sense  of  humour. 
He  waited  and  waited  against  hope,  telling  himself  it 
was  futile,  and  always  kept  there  by  the  possibility  that 
she  might  come.  At  last,  after  a  suspense  of  nearly  an 
hour,  he  saw  her  hurrying  towards  him.  An  immense 
relief  lifted  him  into  gladness,  and  he  hastened  to  meet 
her  with  the  joy  inspired  by  her  imminent  presence. 

The  quietude  of  the  street  permitted  his  kiss  to  be 
given  without  protest,  and  she  smiled  up  at  him  in 
apologetic  comprehension  of  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
of  his  vigil. 

"  Glanson  gave  me  your  note,"  she  said  after  some 
fond  preliminaries,  "  but  the  Professor  kept  me 
talking.    Oh,  he  was  terrible  !  " 
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She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  there  was  irritation  in 
her  voice. 

"  He  wants  us  to  go  straight  to  him,"  she  continued. 
"  He  would  only  let  me  come  on  that  condition." 
"  He  knew  I  was  waiting  for  you,  then  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes.    Didn't  you  tell  him  ?  " 
"No.    It  must  have  been  Glanson." 
She  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  think  he  would  do  that.  The  Professor 
found  out,  I  suppose." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  straight  to  him,"  said  Richard. 

"  Neither  do  I.  So  we  won't.  We'll  go  for  a  walk 
first.  I  made  that  mental  reservation  when  I  pro- 
mised." 

"  He  has  kept  me  waiting,  and  now  we'll  keep 
him,"  Richard  said,  childishly  glad  to  thwart  the 
Professor  even  in  a  triviality.  "  He  boasts  of  always 
getting  his  own  way,  let  us  provide  one  exception  at 
least." 

She  laughed,  and  they  set  off  arm  in  arm  round  the 
familiar  streets  and  squares.  Richard  talked  gener- 
alities, and  wondered  how  he  should  introduce  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  was  surprised 
that  she  did  not  inquire  whether  he  had  fulfilled  his 
promise,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  introduce  the 
subject,  talking  of  their  hopes  and  plans  with  apparent 
unconsciousness . 

"  Ethel,"  he  said  at  length,  as  a  pause  favoured, 
"  a  fresh  complication  has  arisen.  The  Professor — my 
father — something  has  come  to  light  " 

"  I  know,"  she  interrupted  softly,  pressing  his  arm 
sympathetically. 

"  You  know  !  "  he  exclaimed,  surprised  and  not  a 
little  relieved.     "  The  Professor  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  simply.  "  That  is  what  he  was 
terrible  about." 

Richard  was  angry  and  relieved  ;  angry  that  the 
Professor  should  have  acted  meanly,  and  relieved 
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that  the  painful  disclosure  had  been  taken  out  of 
his  hands. 

"  He  ought  not  to  have  told,"  he  exclaimed  with 
irritation. 

"  It  was  better — much  better.  If  I  was  to  know, 
any  one  should  have  told  me  rather  than  you.  Poor 
Richard  !  "  pressing  his  arm  again. 

"  It  was  a  dastardly  thing  to  do,"  he  cried,  chafing. 

' '  That  is  why  he  did  it,"  she  replied  quaintly.  ' '  But 
I  think  his  motive  was  good." 

"  He  ought  to  have  told  me  of  his  intention." 

"  I  thought  he  had  when  he  began  to  tell  me." 

They  walked  a  few  moments  in  silence,  Richard 
angrj^  and  mortified,  and  Ethel  waiting  for  him  to 
recover  from  these  natural  feelings. 

''I  am  glad,"  she  said  at  last,  ''or  rather  I  mean 
I  am  sorry.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  feel 
quite  glad  there  is  something  I  can  forgive  you  for. 
Not  you,  dear,  really,"  pressing  his  arm  remorsefully, 

"  but  I  feel  stupidly  glad  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  

It  is  foolish,  I  know,  but  it  seems  to  make  things 
easier.    Forgive  me,  but  you  behaved  so  generously 

to  me  that  I  feel  quite  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  

You  know  what  I  mean." 

"  That  is  why  "  he  began. 

"  Yes.  That  is  why  I  did  not  ask  about  your 
promise.  Because  I  knew,  and  I  wanted  you  to  speak 
first  and  show  that  you  intended  to  tell  me.  The 
Professor  hinted  you  would  not,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
that  my  conviction  that  you  would,  was  right.  I 
am  so  glad  you  began  to  speak  about  it.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  be  almost  afraid  you  would  not,  and  then 
I  should  have  been  so  angry  and  sorry.  But  you 
took  the  right  course,  as  I  had  expected.  How  angry 
you  must  have  been  with  the  Professor  !  But  you 
must  not  hate  him." 

"  He  has  behaved  abominably,"  a  pang  of  jealousy 
at  this  injunction  giving  force  to  his  indignation. 
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"He  always  does,"  she  said  quaintly.  "That  is 
one  of  what  he  calls  his  '  specialities.'  He  behaved 
abominably  to  me  just  now.  But  he  defended  himself 
whimsically,  and  was  so  jovial  and  kind  that  I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry." 

"  He  tried  to  persuade  me  to  say  nothing.  I  sup- 
pose, had  he  succeeded,  he  would  still  have  told  you, 
and  insinuated  I  was  guilty  of  duplicity  in  keeping 
back  my  secret." 

"  But  he  said  nothing  to  me  until  he  was  certain  I 
should  know  in  any  case.  Perhaps  he  acted  as  he 
did  to  spare  you  ?  " 

"  You  said  he  hinted  that  1  should  not  tell  you," 
Richard  said.  "  I  wish  I  could  fathom  his  motives. 
It  is  all  a  maze.    Is  he  my  friend  or  enemy  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  enigma.  But  I  have  come  to  believe  he 
says  and  does  things  merely  to  observe  their  effect. 
His  reason  for  telling  was  perhaps  only  to  see  how  I 
should  receive  the  news.  He  simply  amuses  himself 
with  us,  and  I  for  one  cannot  be  angry.  He  has 
teased  me  so  mercilessly  about  small  things  that  I 
have  lost  the  power  to  be  angry  when  he  teases  me 
about  the  big.  At  least,  I  can  say  so  now,"  laughing, 
"although  I  have  been  angry  once  or  twice.  You 
have  not  known  him  as  long  as  I,  and  when  you  are 
out  of  his  presence  you  feel  mortified  and  angry.  It 
is  no  good,  Richard,  the  next  time  you  see  him  he  will 
make  a  joke  and  expound  a  theory,  and  you  will 
forgive  him  everything." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  he  replied,  answering  his  own  doubts 
as  much  as  her  statement. 

"  You  will,"  she  said  laughingly.  "  I  know  exactly 
what  will  happen.  You  will  meet  him  full  of  in- 
dignation, which  he  will  blandly  ignore,  and  then  he 
will  talk  in  his  old  way  and  you  will  forgive  him." 

"  His  conduct  has  been  wrong  from  beginning  to 
end,"  Richard  said,  unable  directly  to  deny. 

"  Yes,  it  has.    But  you  know  he  will  ptove  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  and  pity  your 
ignorance.  Or  else  he  will  prove  that  his  conduct 
has  been  right.  He  is  quite  capable  of  either — or 
even  both.  In  six  years  I  have  learnt  to  take  him  as  I 
find  him.  And  I  like  him — yes,  although  he  has  just 
made  me  very  angry  indeed,  I  like  him." 

"  He  told  you  everything  ?  "  Richard  asked,  feel- 
ing a  pang  of  jealousy  which  he  determined  not  to 
betray. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  simply.  "  Everything.  Do 
not  let  us  talk  about  it.  There  is  one  thing  I  must 
tell   you,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment's  silence, 

because  I  think  it  better  you  should  know  the  worst 
of  him.  I  am  afraid  it  will  make  you  angry  again.  He 
wanted  me  to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you 
because — because  of  what  he  had  just  been  telling  me. 
He  said  it  would  be  fun.  Only  for  a  time,  he  said, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
you  would  say.  He  offered  to  be  my  spokesman, 
and  said  he  would  start  practising  being  morally 
indignant.  He  urged  it  with  smiling  pertinacity,  and 
I  had  to  be  quite  stern  before  he  would  give  up  the 
idea." 

"  Perhaps  he  had  a  deeper  motive,"  said  Richard 
suspiciously.  "  It  seems  to  me  he  has  been  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  separate  us." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  replied  earnestly,  "  remember 
I  know  him  better  than  you.  He  has  a  mania  for 
character-study — he  thinks  it  the  first  duty  of  a 
historian — and  he  is  always  experimenting.  Our 
imbroglio  has  been  a  godsend  to  him,  and  he  has 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  He  plays  with  people,  I  know 
— he  has  played  with  us  ;  but  I  don't  believe  for  one 
moment  that  after  he  once  knew  we  liked  each  other 
he  has  had  any  sinister  motive.  I  want  you  to  be 
friends,  Richard." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  trying  to  keep  his  jealousy  out 
of  his  tone. 
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"  Because  I  like  him,"  and  then  with  a  smile,  "  and 
also  because  he  can  help  you,  Richard.  He  has  many 
influential  friends,  and  if  he  interests  himself  in  you 
your  future  is  assured." 

Richard  saw  that  she  had  been  making  plans,  real 
practical  plans,  not  vague  dreams  Hke  his,  and  reaHsed 
that  her  clear-eyed  appreciation  of  material  facts 
would  make  her  the  architect  of  the  future  they  were 
to  pass  together.  But  he  revolted  agamst  her  present 
conclusion,  not  being  then  in  the  mood  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  influence  the  Professor  might  be  disposed 
to  use  on  his  behalf. 

"I  can't  like  him  solely  on  that  account.  Miss 
Gynic,"  he  said,  smiling.  "And  I  don't  want  to  ^iccept 
favours  at  his  hands." 

''I  knew  you  would  say  that,  and  with  any  one 
else  I  should  agree.  But  the  Professor  is  the  Professor, 
and  everything  is  different  with  him.  In  any  other 
case  I  should  agree,  but  it  would  be  fooHsh  to  refuse 
his  help,  because  a  refusal  would  only  amuse  him,  and 
would  certainly  not  be  felt  as  a  reproach.  When  we 
remember  what  he  could  do  it  would  be  madness  to 
allow  a  feeling  he  would  not  recognise  to  stand  in  our 
way." 

"I  hate  the  idea  of  being  indebted  to  him." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  still  mortified  and  angry ; 
but  when  all  that  is  over,  and  you  like  him  as  much 
as  I  do,  your  scruples  will  appear  absurd.  And  you 
will  like—you  do  like  him." 

"Not  because  of  that." 

"  Of  course  not,  but  nevertheless  it  is  what  he  would 
call  a  subconscious  motive  for  liking  him.  You 
see  I  am  Miss  Cynic  again  !  But  we  need  not  argue, 
for  immediately  you  see  him  you  will  discover  a  thou- 
sand reasons  for  wishing  to  be  his  friend.  He  will 
make  you.  You  will  fall  at  his  feet  in  admiration, 
and  if  he  trample  on  you  you  will  be  humble  and  glad! 
And  then  your  scruples  will  vanish," 

19  \ 
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"We  shall  see,"  he  replied  with  determination, 
annoyed  at  her  prophecy. 

"  Let  us  make  the  experiment,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  not  wholly  devoid  of  humorous  malice.  "  I 
promised  to  take  you  in,  and  it  is  time  we  went." 

They  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  house  and  walked 
for  some  time  before  either  spoke. 

"We  have  been  so  occupied  with  him,"  Richard 
said  at  length,  "  that  we  have  forgotten  other  matters. 
I  suppose  you  agree  it  is  better  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie  ;  and  say  nothing  to  my  people." 

"  Yes  !  "  she  replied  with  a  sigh.  "  I  release  you 
from  your  promise.  It  would  be  foolish  to  bring 
trouble  into  your  home  gratuitously,  and  although 
I  suppose  it  is  wrong  we  had  better  say  nothing. 
You  could  not  inform  against  your  father,  and  to  tell 
your  sister  would  be  a  crime.  Your  mother  knows, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  echoing  her  sigh.  "It  is  a  dreadful 
business." 

She  pressed  his  arm  sympathisingly. 

"  It  is  no  good  talking  of  it,"  she  said  with  decision. 
"  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  it  all  resolutely 
behind  us.    Let  us  make  a  fresh  start." 

"  But  I  shall  always  be  thinking  about  it,"  he  said 
dejectedly. 

"  You  believe  so  now,  because  you  still  smart  from 
the  blow,  but  in  a  year's  time  you  will  almost  have 
forgotten.  It  is  wonderful  how  things  that  loom 
large  on  their  first  appearance  become  negligible  after 
a  time.  It  isn't  so  much  that  they  would  not  have 
their  old  effect  if  we  thought  of  them  as  that  we  do 
not  think  of  them.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will 
consider  your  dinner  of  more  importance." 

"  The  voice  of  the  Professor  !  "  thought  Richard, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

As  they  neared  the  house  Ethel  broke  the  silence 
that  had  fallen  between  them. 
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"Do  not  think  the  Professor  is  your — our  enemy," 
she  said  earnestly,  "  and  has  been  trying  throughout 
to  thwart  and  humihate  you.    He  is  a  tease— an 
inveterate  tease ;  but  beneath  his  perversity  there  is 
much  that  is  kind  and  even  noble.    He  would  re- 
pudiate it  himself,  I  know,  and  say  that  his  own 
desires  are  paramount  with  him ;  but  even  if  it  be  so, 
his  egoism  often  shows  itself  in  what  is  vulgarly  called 
kindness.    I  believe  he  takes  a  smcere  interest  in  me— 
in  both  of  us— and  will  do  his  utmost  to  promote  our 
happiness.    He  will  tease  us,  of  course ;  he  will  be 
crotchety,  whimsical,  and  perverse;  but  nevertheless 
I  believe  he  will  interest  himself  in  our  future,  and 
do  his  best  to  help  you,  Richard.    I  know  you  feel 
indignant  and  angry  and  adverse  to  accepting  anything 
from  him,  but  remember  what  he  is,  and  do  not  give  way 
to  such  feelings.    I  do  not  believe  you  will ;  indeed 
I  think  the  Professor  will  prevent  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  may  try  to  give  your  irritation  vent,  and 
so  I  feel  I  must  say  what  I  have.    Perhaps  you  are- 
well,  jealous— at  what  I  say,"  she  continued,  looking 
at  him  with  a  half  smile;  "  but  I  am  so  certain  my 
view  is  correct  that  I  feel  I  must  say  it.    I  believe  he 
is  our  friend.    He  spoke  to  me  so  kindly  and  feelinslv 
just  before  I  left  him." 

"  He  has  done  that  to  me,  too,"  he  rephed,  "  gener- 
ally as  a  preliminary  to  something  particularly 
atrocious." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  feel  certain  he  is  in  earnest  this  time. 
I  can't  explain  why,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  he  is  our 
friend." 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  you  are  right,  but  I  am  not  so 
certain." 

They  had  reached  the  house,  and  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  Glanson. 

So  you  told  Professor  Snaggs  of  my  note,"  said 
Richard. 

"I?"  exclaimed  Glanson  in  repudiatory  astonish- 
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ment.  "Certainly  not,  sir.  I  hope  I  can  respect 
a  confidence.    Did  he  ." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Richard  said  hastily,  "  but 
I  thought  you  must  have.    I  am  sorry." 

"  He  has  two  things  against  me,"  thought  Richard 
on  his  way  upstairs.  "  I  have  no  card  and  I  have 
questioned  his  honour.  But  how  did  the  Professor 
know  ?    More  psychology,  I  suppose  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


"  Ah,  the  two  turtle-doves !  "  the  Professor  exclaimed 
pleasantly  as  they  entered  the  room.  "  Good  evening, 
turtle-dove  I  have  not  seen  to-night  before;  and 
turtle-dove  I  have  already  seen,  you  have  broken  your 
word  !  You  promised  to  come  straight  back  here. 
You  wanted  to  coo,  I  suppose  ?  Sit  down,  turtle- 
doves." 

Ethel  laughed,  and  they  sat  down,  Richard  in 
the  chair  opposite  the  Professor.  His  anger  seemed 
to  slip  away  as  he  gazed  at  the  grand  and  noble  head, 
rendered  pathetic  by  the  sightless  eyes.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  oblivious  of  the  pathos,  and  was  altogether 
so  radiant  and  jovial,  so  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  to  deserve  censure,  that  Richard  realised  the 
futility  of  anger. 

"I  was  determined  to  coo  when  I  left  you,"  Ethel 
said,  laughing,  "it  being  justifiable  to  break  promises 
extorted  by  intimidation.  You  knew  Mr.  Densumbe 
was  waiting,  and  you  kept  me  here  to  tease  him.  Well, 
we  have  teased  you  !  " 

"  Call  him  Richard,"  he  replied  smilingly.  "  I 
shall  in  future.  You  have  not  teased  me,  but  merely 
verified  an  obvious  deduction.  I  knew  you  would 
be  some  time,  because  you  wanted  to  talk  me  over, 
and  I  am  a  big  subject.  You  need  not  tell  me  what 
was  said,  because  in  the  main  I  know  already.  To 
beguile  your  absence  I  had  Glanson  up  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  become  a  Mormon.  He  was  re- 
grettably obstinate  about  it." 
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Richard  laughed  irresistibly,  and  felt  quite  kindly 
disposed  towards  his  "  evil  genius." 
The  Professor  smiled. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  to  see  Miss  Garnett  to- 
night ?  "  Richard  asked. 

"  Call  her  Ethel,"  he  said.  "  You  must  not  call  her 
Eyes,  for  she  is  my  eyes  and  not  yours.  I  see  I  shall 
soon  lose  my  eyes.  You  don't  know  what  that  means, 
and  it  is  worse  when  you  lose  a  bump  of  causality  as 
well.    It  is  an  endearing  bump." 

"  You  have  not  answered." 

"  You  ought  not  to  need  an  answer,"  was  the 
severe  reply.  "  Any  one  who  means  to  be  a  historian 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  himself. 
However,  in  deference  to  your  pitiable  ignorance  I 
will  explain.  I  did  not  know,  but  I  inferred  you 
would  want  to  see  her,  and  that  soon,  and  her  answers 
to  various  sly  and  cunning  remarks  of  mine  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  confirmed 
my  opinion  that  you  had  written  her.  Glanson  had 
something  on  his  mind  this  afternoon.  Was  that  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  sent  my  note  to  him  because  I  did  not  know 
Miss  Garnett's  address." 

"  Call  her  Ethel,"  he  said  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

"  I  apologise,"  said  Richard,  laughing. 

"  I  could  not  divine  what  was  on  his  mind  from 
his  answer  when  I  asked  him  about  a  pair  of  trousers," 
said  the  Professor  extravagantly,  "  still,  it  was  clever 
of  me  to  know  there  was  something.  If  you  mean 
to  be  a  historian,  my  dear  Richard,  you  must  try  to 
answer  your  own  questions,  and  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  the  answers  will  tell  you  how  far  you 
understand  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  they 
relate.  You  must  constantly  be  making  such  ex- 
periments. You  can  only  hope  to  understand  the 
characters  of  history  b}^  understanding  your  own 
and  that  of  every  one  with  whom  you  come  into 
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contact.  Except  mine,  of  course ;  that  you  will  never 
understand." 

"  I  can  try,"  Richard  said,  smiling. 

"  If  that  is  a  challenge  I  accept  it.  I  shall  foil  you 
by  being  a  hundred  contradictory  things  at  once. 
When  you  find  yourself  able  to  read  the  minds  of  those 
around  you  and  forecast  their  actions  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  you  become  alarmed  by  the  apparent 
ease  of  the  process,  and  start  building  walls  around 
your  own.  I  have  not  built  walls;  I  invite  every  one 
in  and  show  them  round,  but  as  I  show  them  con- 
tradictory things  they  go  away  no  wiser.  But  you 
have  a  grievance  against  me.    State  it." 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  waited. 

"Well,"  Richard  began,  suddenly  frightened,  "I 

don't  think  you  ought  to  have  told  Miss  Garnett  " 

The  Professor  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  have  told  Ethel,"  re- 
commenced Richard,  making  a  correction  which  was 
rewarded  by  a  pleased  smile,  "of  my  father's — mis- 
fortune, especially  after  I  had  said  I  wished  to  do  so 
myself." 

"  One  moment,"  the  Professor  interrupted.    "  Eyes, 
is  there  wine  ?  " 
"No." 

"  I  will  ring  for  it.  If  Richard  is  going  to  take  up 
a  moral  attitude  it  will  be  needed." 

He  rang,  and  severely  repressed  all  attempts  to 
continue  until  the  wine  was  brought.  Richard  felt 
the  ridiculousness  of  all  this  keenly,  and  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  being  done  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
up  what  the  Professor  called  a  "  moral  attitude  " 
made  him  return  Ethel's  smile  with  one  in  which 
amusement  struggled  with  other  feelings. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  Professor,  after  instructing  Glan- 
son  to  place  the  wine  on  the  table  at  Richard's  side. 

"It  is  no  good  talking  if  you  are  not  going  to  be 
serious,"  said  the  latter. 
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"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,"  he  said 
warmly. 

"That  is  what  I  am  complaining  about,"  Richard 
repHed,  balanced  between  irritation  and  amusement. 

"That  is  your  nearest  approach  to  a  joke.  I 
advised  you  to  make  jokes,  you  know,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  you  are  making  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
effort  to  follow  my  advice.  Accept  my  blessing  and 
try  again.  It  will  be  difficult  at  first,  but  you  know 
the  adage." 

They  could  not  but  join  in  his  laughter,  and  Richard's 
desire  to  have  a  quarrel  with  him  became  fainter. 

"Let  us  be  serious,"  he  said  warningly.  "I  am 
shocked  at  your  indulgence  in  frivolity  after  what 
you  have  just  said.  We  mustn't  waste  time.  Drannle 
is  back  from  Paris  and  will  be  here  presently,  so  if 
you  want  to  state  your  grievance  you  must  not  yield 
to  your  unseemly  tendency  to  treat  a  serious  subject 
in  a  jesting  spirit.  Proceed." 

"  I  thought  it  was  settled  that  I  should  tell  Ethel 
of  my  father's— position,"  said  Richard,  more  and 
more  disinclined  for  an  explanation. 

"I  gave  no  promise,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  came 
to  think  it  all  over  I  saw  it  would  be  much  better 
for  me  to  tell  her.  It  would  spare  you  pain.  I  need 
scarcely  say  how  strong  was  that  consideration, 
indeed,  it  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  decide  me.  The  task 
was  ungracious,  but  I  undertook  it  for  your  sake.  I  am 
getting  an  old  man,  my  dear  Richard,  and  as  one 
advances  in  years  one  feels  a  yearning  to  renew  one's  life 
in  that  of  another  more  full  of  hope  and  joy.  For 
this  reason,  my  dear  Richard,"  he  went  on  in  a  beauti- 
fully kind  voice  replete  with  feeling,  "I  have  come 
to  like  you  and  to  see  in  you  the  rejuvenescence  of 
my  youthful  visions  and  my  vanished  hopes.  As  I 
go  towards  the  sunset  west  I  look  back  with  sym- 
pathy and  yearning  to  those  who  leap  into  life's 
dawning  with  eyes  aglow  with  promise.    Could  I  find 
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it  in  my  heart  to  cloud  those  eyes  with  the  film  of 
pain  and  sorrow  ?  No,  Richard,  I  could  not  let  you, 
my  second  self  irradiated  with  hope  and  promise, 
undergo  the  pain  of  such  a  revelation.  I  could  not 
• — I  could  not." 

His  beautiful  and  exquisitely  modulated  voice  rose 
and  fell  in  a  measured  cadence,  and  the  rhjrthmic 
poise  and  sweep  of  the  words  gave  his  speech  a  quality 
almost  poetic.  Richard  was  at  first  moved  to  pity 
and  sympathy,  and  then  staggered  at  this  display 
of  rhetorical  art. 

"  I  suppose  that  beautiful  speech  was  made  for 
your  amusement  and  Ethel's,"  he  said  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  words.  "If  your  concern  for  me  is  so 
tender,  why  did  you  try  to  persuade  her  to  break 
with  me  ?  " 

The  Professor  collapsed. 

He  looked  as  mean  and  shrunken  as  Richard  had 
seen  him  on  a  former  occasion,  sitting  limply  in  his 
chair,  and  an  almost  comic  expression  of  chagrin  upon 
his  face. 

"  She  told  you  that !  "  he  said  blankly.  "  That 
was  quite  outside  my  calculations.  I  did  not  think 
—well,  what  a  fool  I  am — I  must  give  up  writing 
history.  I  never  thought  Eyes — wrong  in  a  psycho- 
logical deduction !  I  renounce  history  from  this 
hour !  " 

"Your  beautiful  speech  is  spoilt,"  said  Richard 
with  a  triumphant  glance  at  Ethel. 

"I  don't  mind  that,"  he  replied  irritably.  "But 
that  I  should  be  wrong  in  forecasting  the  action  of  one 
I  have  known  all  these  years  !  It  is  terrible  !— it  is 
overwhelming  !  I  must  burn  all  my  Napoleon.  I  am 
a  fool !  " 

"Not  quite,"  Ethel  said,  laughing.  "But  you 
didn't  realise  the  confidence  existing  between  Richard 
and  me.  I  shall  tell  my  husband  everything.  But 
you  are  not  a  fool," 
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"  I  am,"  he  replied  truculently.  "  Don't  contra- 
dict, Eyes ;  it  is  a  disgusting  habit." 

He  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  his  knees  and 
fidgeted  in  his  chair,  obviously  uneasy  and  upset. 
After  many  broken  ejaculations  and  exclamations  at 
his  folly,  he  gradually  recovered  serenity,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  the  radiant  and  self-assertive  Professor 
of  old. 

"  I  will  have  some  wine,"  he  said  quaintly. 

Richard  poured  out  some  and  he  drank  it  slowly. 

"  I  shall  go  on  with  Napoleon,"  he  announced 
cheerfully.  "After  all,  one  mistake  is  not  enough  to 
force  me  to  give  him  up.  But  if  I  make  another  I 
shall  retire  into  merited  obscurity.  By  the  bye,  Eyes, 
you  said  just  now  you  would  tell  Richard  everything 
— do  not  make  so  fatal  a  mistake.  Do  you  want  to 
be  divorced  ?  " 

"  I  asked  you  a  question,"  said  Richard. 

"  You  did,"  he  agreed  brightly,  "  and  I  will  acknow- 
ledge that  my  answer  was  what  is  vulgarly  called 
humbug.  Expressive  word  that !  Having  been  re- 
morselessly exposed  and  humiliated  there  remains 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  take  the  unusual  course 
of  telling  the  truth.  I  regret  to  have  to  do  my 
character  that  violence,  but  I  have  no  option.  I 
tried  to  persuade  Eyes  to  break  with  you  in  order  to 
test  her  love.  She  emerged  triumphantly  from  the 
ordeal.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Richard,  on 
being  the  object  of  a  love  so  noble,  maintained  with  a 
constancy  so  touching.  You  have  a  right  to  be 
proud.    I  put  her  to  the  test  in  your  best  interests." 

"  Come  now,"  Richard  said,  his  self-respect  and 
confidence  coming  back  to  him  with  his  advantage, 
*'  you  can't  expect  us  to  believe  that.  Tell  the  truth 
as  you  promised." 

"  I  thought  I  was,"  he  said  quaintly,  "  but  I  am  so 
out  of  practice  that  I  seem  to  have  made  a  mess  of 
it.    Richard,  you  are  right.    Let  me  see  though, 
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haven't  I  proved  to  you  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
me  to  tell  the  truth  ?  But  you  are  impervious  to 
argument,"  he  concluded  sadly. 

"I  refuse  to  follow  that  bypath,"  said  Richard, 
bold  and  at  his  ease.  "  But  as  you  seem  determined 
not  to  answer,  I  will  try  my  hand  at  psychological 
deduction,  and  answer  myself.  The  suggestion  was 
seriously  made  and  you  hoped  Ethel  would  adopt  it." 

"  Have  some  wine,"  he  said  promptly. 

Ethel  laughed,  and  rising  poured  out  a  glass  of 
wine,  which  she  offered  to  Richard,  who  was  confused 
at  the  failure  of  his  second  shot. 

"  Do  you  believe  that.  Eyes  ?  "  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor thunderously. 

"Oh  no.    My  answer  is  quite  different." 

"  State  it." 

"  You  made  the  suggestion  because  it  amused  you, 
and  you  hoped  I  should  adopt  it  because  the  situation 
thereby  created  would  be  interesting  to  study.  But 
I  don't  believe  you  seriously  thought  I  should.  In 
any  case  it  amused  you  to  make  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  thought  you  knew  more  of  my  character 
after  it  had  been  made  and  declined." 

"Richard,"  he  said,  "you  had  better  hand  over 
your  historical  work  to  Eyes.  She  has  some  qualifica- 
tions, whereas  of  yours  the  less  said  the  better," 

"  I  am  drinking  the  wine,"  Richard  said. 

"That  is  better.  Perhaps  I  was  too  severe;  there 
may  be  something  in  you  after  all.  I  will  take  you 
seriously  in  hand  and  see  what  can  be  done  with 
you." 

Richard  was  satisfied  that  his  view  of  the  Professor's 
conduct  had  been  incorrect,  and  whatever  mortifica- 
tion he  might  still  feel  at  being  made  his  butt  was 
light  in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  that  however 
perverse  and  teasing  he  may  have  been,  he  had  at 
least  not  been  cunning  and  base.  He  had  been 
impish  and  perverse,  even  malicious,  but  at  all  events 
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he  had  not  been  false  and  malignant ;  and  Richard  felt 
that  with  him  he  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
His  conception  of  the  Professor  as  a  despicable  villain 
basely  intriguing  to  sow  disunion  between  him  and 
Ethel  vanished  like  a  mist  before  the  morning  sun. 
He  was  so  relieved  by  the  clearing  of  the  mist  that  the 
night  out  of  which  it  had  been  born  did  not  seem  so 
dark  as  when  he  was  encompassed  by  its  terror  ; 
and  he  felt  he  could  now  bask  in  the  sunlight  and 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  demon  of  the 
night.  True,  one  great  wrong  he  could  lay  at  his 
door  ;  but  as  he  sat  facing  him,  and  saw  that  although 
impish  and  mischievous  he  was  also  radiant  and 
humorously  kind,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
be  angry  and  reproachful.  The  blow  had  been 
severe,  but  he  who  had  dealt  it  was  so  blandly  uncon- 
scious of  its  heaviness  that  he  felt  he  had  no  option 
but  to  forgive. 

His  one  triumph  enabled  him  more  easily  to  for- 
give. Had  the  Professor  been  triumphant  all  along 
the  line  his  anger  and  mortification  would  have  per- 
sisted far  longer,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  forgive 
any  one  for  whom  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  match. 
His  armour  had  been  pierced  a  thousand  times,  a 
hundred  times  had  he  been  flung  prostrate,  but  at 
least  he  had  pierced  his  tormentor's  armour  once,  and 
that  advantage  made  him  feel  quite  kindly  disposed 
towards  his  brilliant  adversary.  One  victory  atones 
for  a  thousand  defeats  ;  for  men,  like  nations,  have 
a  better  memory  for  their  triumphs  than  for  their 
reverses.  Richard  had  writhed  beneath  his  inability 
to  beat  the  Professor  to  his  knees  or  pierce  the  effulgent 
armour  of  his  self-assurance  ;  but  now  he  had  done 
both  he  was  eager  to  acknowledge  the  good  points  of 
the  champion  he  had  defeated. 

He  was  unaware  of  this  motive  for  pardoning  the 
Professor  ;  but  the  latter  knew,  and  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  leaned  back  thoughtfully  in  his  chair.  Every- 
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thing  had  turned  out  as  he  had  foreseen  and  arranged, 
and  his  smile  held  self-congratulatory  elements. 

Richard  looked  across  at  Ethel  and  nodded,  and 
her  answering  smile  sealed  a  compact  between  them. 

The  Professor  was  forgiven  ! 

"  I  think  I  said  in  a  comparatively  early  stage  of 
our  triune  acquaintance,"  said  the  latter  suddenly, 
"that  a  correspondence  of  nods,  winks,  and  smiles  is 
peculiarly  irritating  to  the  blind.  Please  pay  some 
attention  to  my  observations." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  Richard  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  thought  you  would  nod,"  he  replied,  "  or  even 
be  vulgar  enough  to  wink.  Of  course  you  had  been 
talking  about  me  before  you  came,  and  from  what  I 
knew  of  you  both  I  was  certain  you  had  disagreed. 
Eyes  viewed  me  favourably  and  you  the  reverse,  and 
our  talk  has  vindicated  her  opinion.  Probably  you 
would  capitulate  in  some  way  when  you  saw  you 
were  wrong.  You  did  not  speak,  therefore  you  either 
nodded  or  smiled  or  something  similar.  I  was  on 
the  watch  and  I  heard  you  nod — hence  my  remark. 
Psychological  deduction  is  a  risky  business,  but  its 
fascination  is  enormous.  One  of  my  failures  you 
have  just  seen,  but  this  was  one  of  my  successes." 

"I  should  think  the  failures  would  be  the  more 
numerous,"  Richard  said.    "  It  is  all  surmise." 

"  But  with  practice  the  surmises  become  more  and 
more  justified  by  results.  It  is  good  training  for  a 
historian." 

"  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  wrong." 

"  I  cultivate  the  habit  of  being  right,"  was  the 
whimsical  reply.  "  Let  me  advise  you  to  do  the  same. 
I  will  make  one  remark — which  you  must  not  answer 
—while  we  are  on  this  point.  You  made  a  psycho- 
logical howler  just  now,  and  although  you  have 
drunk  wine  the  lesson  may  be  driven  home.  Your 
explanation  of  my  suggestion  to  Eyes  was  a  monstrosity. 
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Had  I  wanted  to  sweep  you  from  my  path  I  held  such 
strong  cards  that  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  play 
one  so  weak.    You  ought  to  have  known  that." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  "  . 

"  I  said  you  were  not  to  answer,"  he  vociferated. 

Richard  was  silent. 

"  It  will  take  you  three  minutes  to  recover,"  the 
Professor  continued.  "Measure  them  off  by  your 
watch." 

He  indignantly  repressed  all  attempts  at  speech  until 
Richard  declared  the  three  minutes  to  have  elapsed, 
and  then,  after  having  asked  whether  he  had  re- 
covered and  received  an  affirmative  reply,  he  said 
gaily  : 

"Now  that  we  have  mercifully  done  with  the  past 
let  us  greet  the  future  with  enthusiasm  and  zest. 
Eyes  will  stop  with  me  a  year  longer,  and  then  you 
will  be  married.  In  the  meantime  I  will  get  you  a 
situation  as  secretary  to  one  of  my  friends — that  is, 
if  you  will  promise  not  to  thank  me.  The  diplomacy 
and  intrigue  which  will  be  necessary  will  give  scope 
for  the  display  of  my  brilhant  gifts,  and  will  provide 
me  with  harmless  amusement.  I  shall  tell  the  most 
amazing  lies,  and  bolster  them  up  with  half-truths 
even  more  amazing.  I  have  a  victim  in  view  whom 
I  will  hunt  down  with  a  remorseless  cunning  that  will 
extort  your  admiration.  You  will  see  how  great  an 
artist  I  am.  In  the  end  my  victim  will  fall  on  my 
neck  and  beg  with  supplicating  tears  for  the  honour  of 
having  you  as  secretary.  The  campaign  will  start 
to-morrow." 

Richard's  disinclination  to  accept  his  help  had 
disappeared  before  the  kindly  feelings  he  had  so 
artfully  set  himself  to  arouse  throughout  their  con- 
versation. Away  from  him  he  could  express  his 
determination  to  refuse  favours  at  his  hands,  but 
in  his  presence  his  determination  melted  away  before 
the  seduction  of  his  personality. 
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"  My  dear  Professor,"  he  replied,  touched  by  the 
kindness  veiled  beneath  the  extravagance  of  his 
words,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"Don't  try,  then.  Do  you  know  my  theory  of 
lying  ?  " 

"  I  am  more  interested  in  your  theory  of  kindness  at 
present,"  replied  Richard  laughingly.  "  Of  course 
I  know  you  are  helping  me  mainly  for  Ethel's  sake, 
but  I  hope  to  win  a  place  in  your  regard  on  my  own 
merits.  No  extravagance  of  yours  can  blind  me  to 
your  real  kindness.    I  thank  you." 

"  8ay  another  word  on  that  subject  and  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  the  house,"  he  said  truculently. 

"  But  I  feel  I  must  " 

"  I  will  be  master  in  my  own  house,"  he  thundered. 
"  Go  out  and  thank  a  lamp-post  if  you  must  be 
maudlin." 

Richard  laughed  and  said  no  more,  but  Ethel 
arose  and  put  her  hand  on  the  Professor's  shoulder. 

"  Thank  j^ou,"  she  said  simply. 

He  took  her  disengaged  hand  in  his  and  fondled  it, 
while  a  tremor  ran  through  his  frame,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Finally  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  let  it  fall, 
and  then  sat  back  thoughtfully.  There  was  a  long 
pause,  during  which  Richard  was  too  moved  to  be 
jealous. 

"  How  late  Drannle  is  !  "  the  Professor  exclaimed 
suddenly.    "He  said  he  was  coming." 

"It  is  just  half-past  ten,"  said  Richard,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

They  talked  trivialities  for  some  time,  as  people 
will,  after  any  scene  which  has  raised  them  out  of 
the  commonplace  into  the  higher  world  of  emotion  ; 
while  the  pent-up  feeling  which  had  accumulated 
slowly  exhausted  itself. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  the  Professor,  taking  advantage 
of  a  pause^^,  "  I  want  to  advise  you  on  two  points,  my 
dear  Richard.    The  first  is  your  historical  work.  It 
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is  not  advice  I  should  give  to  every  one,  but  I  give  it 
to  you  because  I  hope  you  will  one  day  be  famous. 
I  do  not  generally  advise  beginners,  and  my  counsel 
is  a  favour  for  which  you  ought  to  be  grateful.  I  hope 
you  will  prize  it." 
He  paused. 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  you  to  hear  my  effort  read," 
Richard  said,  "  but  I  have  always  desired  your  advice. 
What  do  you  recommend  ?  " 

Burn  it,"  he  replied  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  But  you  know  nothing  of  it,"  said  Richard,  morti- 
fied. 

*'  I  know  everything  in  it,  and  it  won't  do,"  was  the 
uncompromising  reply.  "  You  are  not  sufficiently 
expert  in  psychology  to  write  history.  Don't  think 
I  am  merely  teasing  you,  because  I  am  not  at  present 
— I  shall  in  future — but  although  you  have  the  right 
stuff  in  you  it  is  not  yet  developed.  Read  the  police 
news  regularly  and  study  yourself  and  every  one  else, 
and  you  will  begin  to  make  progress.  That  is  the  first 
point." 

"  But  "  Richard  began. 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  he  said  with  severity.  "  I 
warned  you  that  bad  habit  would  grow  on  you.  You 
might  have  known  I  was  about  to  deal  with  the  second 
point.  It  concerns  Eyes,  and  my  advice  is  that  you 
let  her  see  me  fairly  often  when  you  are  married.  I 
shall  not  analyse  her  character  now — it  would  em- 
barrass her  ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  part  of  your 
training  to  do  that  yourself.  But  she  is  so  constituted 
that  she  must  have  intellectual  excitement,  and  I  can 
provide  that  much  better  than  any  one  else.  If  you 
keep  her  away  from  me  you  will  regret  it.  That  is  all 
the  advice  I  have  to  give  you  at  present.  Ah,  here 
is  Drannle,"  as  a  knock  was  heard.  "  His  arrival 
will  mercifully  prevent  you  from  voicing  your  hatred 
and  indignation.  You  might  support  me  when  I 
say  an  anarchist  plot  has  been  heard  of  in  Paris." 
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"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Ethel,  laughing.  "I  don't 
know  who  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief  when  I  am 
gone." 

"  Perhaps  Glanson  will.  I  think  I  shall  promote  him 
to  the  post  of  secretary.  I  like  him ;  he  is  difficult  to 
tease  and  calls  forth  all  my  powers." 

Mr.  Drannle  entered  as  he  spoke. 

"  My  wife  didn't  want  me  to  come,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  all  present,  "  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  run  round.  Miss  Garnett  and  Mr.  Bensumbe  here 
: — an  unexpected  pleasure  !  " 

"My  dear  Drannle,"  the  Professor  said  solemnly,  " a 
frightful  calamity  has  occurred  during  your  absence." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Drannle,  looking  grave. 
"Nothing  bad,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  said  a  calamity,"  he  said  pityingly,  and  spelling, 

c-a-1  cal,  a-m  am,  calam,  i-t-y  ity,  calamity.  It  will 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  distinguishing  thing 
about  a  calamity  is  that  it  is  bad." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  his  victim,  flustered, 
"  that  was  only  a  conventional  remark  of  mine.  Of 
course  I  know  a  calamity  must  be  bad.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  well  you  should  be  prepared,"  he  replied. 
"Indeed  I  think  it  would  be  almost  advisable  to 
postpone  the  disclosure  of  the  irreparable  catastrophe 
until  you  have  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  your 
journey." 

"Is  any  one  dead  ?  "  Mr.  Drannle  asked  in  alarm. 

"  No.  I  wish  they  were.  I  like  attending  funerals, 
they  make  me  so  pleased  with  my  acuteness  in  continu- 
ing to  live.    No ;  it  is  worse  than  that." 

"  Has  Glanson  robbed  you  ?  "  he  asked,  bewildered. 

"No—the  fool.  He  gets  more  indecently  honest 
every  day." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked  in  despair. 

"  I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone the  news,"  the  Professor  said  resolutely.    "  Out 
of  consideration  for  you,"  he  explained  kindly. 
20 
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"It  is  some  nonsense  of  yours,"  said  Mr.  Drannle 
doubtfully. 

"  My  dear  Drannle,  you  were  always  the  most 
daring  and  original  of  my  friends,  but  intercourse  with 
the  keen  Latin  mind  has  painted  the  lily  and  gilt 
refined  gold.    Richard  will  pour  you  out  some  wine." 

"Richard,"  repeated  Mr.  Drannle,  surprised. 

"  I  said  Richard,"  was  the  severe  reply.  "  You 
have  an  objection  to  Richard  ?    State  it." 

And  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  waited. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  cried  his  victim  in 
despair. 

"  The  calamity  is,"  Richard  interposed  smilingly, 
"  that  Miss  Garnett  has  consented  to  become  my 
wife." 

"Say  Ethel,"  said  the  Professor  reprovingly. 

Mr.  Drannle  gave  him  a  long,  searching  look  which 
showed  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  acuteness,  and 
congratulated  the  others  warmly  ;  although  obviously 
still  having  some  unresolved  doubts. 

"  The  turtle-doves  had  better  go,"  the  Professor 
declared,  when  the  felicitations  were  over.  "  Drannle 
will  stop  and  smoke  a  pipe.  Come,  defy  your  wife," 
as  he  expostulated,  "  or  bring  her  to  me  and  I'll  prove 
you  were  really  at  home.    Good  night,  turtle-doves." 

Richard  and  Ethel  rose  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  I  said  you  would  soon  see  my  angelic  side,"  he 
whispered  to  the  former  as  they  shook  hands.  "  Don't 
forget  my  advice." 

"  You  will  give  me  away  ?  "  asked  Ethel. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  do  that  with  any  one  but  myself," 
was  the  gay  reply.  "  I  shall  give  Richard  away  too — 
often." 

They  were  swept  from  the  room  before  the  gust  of 
his  laughter,  half  humorous  and  half  malicious. 

"  You  would  not  allow  the  anarchy  joke,"  said 
Richard  on  their  way  downstairs,  "so  he  found 
another." 
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"  Poor  Mr.  Drannle  is  being  teased  and  pestered 
now,"  she  said,  laughing. 

Glanson's  presence  in  the  hall  awoke  a  humorous 
recollection. 

"  So  you  refuse  to  become  a  Mormon  ?  "  Richard 
said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  was  the  blank  reply. 

"  The  Professor  could  not  persuade  you  to  embrace 
Mormonism,"  said  Richard,  explaining. 

"  He  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it,"  was  the 
puzzled  reply.  "  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  took  up 
his  tea." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Richard,  confused.  ^'  I 
thought  you  " 

"  He  must  think  me  mad,"  he  reflected.  "  That 
makes  three  things  he  has  against  me." 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  Ethel  as  he  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  "  the  Professor  admitted  he  was  an  exuberant, 
romantic,  and  enthusiastic  liar,  but  I  did  believe  that 
story  about  Glanson." 

"  I  didn't,"  she  replied.  "  He  wanted  to  make 
you  laugh,  knowing  it  would  make  you  disinclined  to 
reproach  him  and  be  angry  generally.  From  the  first 
I  saw  that  to  be  his  object.  He  always  manages  to 
come  out  triumphant,  and  he  doesn't  care  what  he 
says  or  does  to  ensure  victory." 

"Is  there  a  Tolstoyan  society  ?  "  asked  Richard. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  replied,  surprised.   "  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said  evasively,  but  realising  that 
the  Mormon  farce  was  not  the  first  by  which  he  had 
been  beguiled. 

They  quickly  passed  to  more  intimate  converse,  in 
which  the  hopes  builded  upon  his  improved  prospects 
played  a  prominent  part ;  and  separated  upon  a  note 
of  gaiety  and  hope. 

On  his  homeward  way  Richard  could  not  but  wonder 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  whole  business.  Here  was 
he  on  friendly  terms  with  Ethel's  betrayer,  laughing 
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and  joking  with  him,  and  prepared  to  receive  favours 
at  his  hands.  Had  the  position  been  put  before  him 
as  that  of  a  stranger  he  would  have  been  revolted  and 
would  have  thought  that  stranger  devoid  of  any  sense 
of  honour,  but  in  his  own  case  the  incongruity  only 
came  home  to  him  when  he  could  thus  reflect.  With  the 
Professor  he  seemed  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  situation,  and  be  swept  along  before  his  strength 
and  insouciance.  For  to  the  former  no  laws  seemed 
to  apply.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  put  them  on  one 
side,  as  that  he  seemed  unconscious  of  their  existence, 
and  intercourse  with  him  infected  one  with  a  like 
indifference. 

The  drama  had  developed  so  rapidly  that  Richard 
had  been  carried  along  the  stream  of  events,  and 
now  as  his  calmer  judgment  surveyed  the  course 
traversed  he  was  surprised  that  he  had  not  resisted 
the  current.  His  conduct  appeared  dishonourable 
when  he  judged  it  dispassionately.  But  the  Professor 
was  a  law  unto  himself ;  he  acknowledged  no  conven- 
tions and  no  codes  of  honour,  and  although  his  views 
had  not  yet  permeated  Richard  through  and  through 
they  had  insidiously  affected  his  outlook  upon  life  and 
morals.  Only  when  he  came  to  think  it  all  over  did  he 
appreciate  the  extent  of  the  influence  the  Professor  had 
so  subtly  gained  in  so  short  a  time,  and  he  could  not 
but  speculate  as  to  whether  he  might  not  again  be  led 
into  conduct  which  in  another  he  would  condemn. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Richard  watched  the  fusion  of  his  two  worlds  with 
mingled  anxiety  and  amusement,  the  former  gener- 
ally predominating.  They  flowed  into  one  another 
without  any  very  perceptible  shock,  in  spite  of  their 
radical  differences.  The  world  of  the  Professor  was 
so  vast  and  so  permeated  with  comprehension  of  the 
other  that  it  took  it  in  without  friction  of  any  kind, 
but  the  world  of  Richard's  home  was  so  narrow  and 
so  devoid  of  any  understanding  of  the  other  that 
certain  shocks  and  astonishments  were  inevitable. 
A  completer  intimacy  with  the  Professor  threw  Mrs. 
Densumbe  into  a  perpetual  state  of  wide-eyed  wonder, 
which  would  have  quickly  turned  to  indignation  were 
she  not  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  cleverness. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  making  money  by  lecturing  and 
writing  history  established  that  beyond  dispute.  When 
she  first  heard  he  was  a  historian  the  recollection  of 
her  disparagement  took  her  somewhat  aback,  but  she 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  assuring  him  she  had  not 
meant  what  she  said,  and  that  historians  were  an 
admirable  body  of  men.  He  was  loath  to  accept  this, 
but  under  great  pressure  was  finally  brought  to  admit 
they  might  conceivably  possess  some  elementary 
ideas  of  honesty  and  right  feeling. 

Any  incompatibilities  between  the  two  worlds  were 
naturally  most  keenly  felt  by  him  who  had  lived  in 
both,  and  Richard's  sufferings  were  occasionally  acute. 
He  had  looked  forward  with  misgiving  to  a  fuller 
acquaintance  between  his  mother  and  the  Professor, 
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but  the  actuality  was  worse  than  his  imaginings.  He 
would  have  been  sufficiently  mortified  had  the  latter  ex- 
posed and  ridiculed  her  inconsistencies  and  absurdities, 
but  it  was  infinitely  worse  to  hear  him  ironically  com- 
mending her  wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  inciting  her 
to  the  expression  of  ridiculous  opinions  only  to  exult 
inwardly  over  her  folly.  That  the  Professor  should 
dissect  his  mother  before  his  eyes  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  malicious  bent  of  his  humour,  and  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  dissection  found  its  only  excuse — if 
such  it  could  be  considered — in  the  fact  that  he  seri- 
ously seemed  to  think  that  a  son  should  not  be  hurt  by 
seeing  his  mother  made  ridiculous.  Extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  he  was  so  accustomed  to  consider 
people  and  ideas  on  their  own  merits,  as  his  references 
to  his  father  showed,  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
realising  that  no  one  likes  to  see  one  he  loves  made 
ridiculous,  however  just  the  ridicule  may  be  on  purely 
abstract  grounds.  Such  at  least  was  Richard's  ex- 
planation when  he  felt  kindly  disposed  towards  him, 
but  at  other  times  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  his 
mother  was  incited  to  parade  her  folly  in  order  that 
the  Professor  might  enjoy  his  mortification. 

Glanson  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  secretary  ; 
a  servant,  whom  the  Professor  discovered  to  be  a 
transcendentalist,  being  engaged  to  take  over  his 
more  menial  duties.  His  education  was  zealously 
taken  in  hand  by  his  master,  who  pronounced  him  a 
difficult  but  not  impossible  subject.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  persistent  undermining  of  all  his  preconceived 
ideas,  his  preceptor  holding  it  essential  that  history 
should  be  studied  from  a  wholly  detached  stand- 
point. He  bombarded  him  with  the  most  fantastic 
theories,  and  sapped  his  prejudices  with  revolting 
suggestions ;  saying  that  when  he  could  consider 
them  upon  their  merits  and  without  any  preconceived 
ideas  he  would  be  qualified  for  his  post. 

Glanson  received  his  education  for  the  most  part  in 
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disapproving  silence,  but  although  his  master  deplored 
his  obstinacy  he  did  not  despair.  After  a  few  months' 
tuition  he  began  to  break  silence,  and  combats  ensued, 
from  which  the  Professor  invariably  emerged  trium- 
phant, congratulating  himself  upon  an  advance  in 
his  secretary's  education.  Although  he  gave  no  sign 
of  such  feeling,  Glanson  had  become  genuinely  at- 
tached to  his  whimsical  master,  the  latter's  charm 
and  humour  having  captivated  him,  as  they  did 
every  one.  For  when  the  Professor  set  himself  to  gain 
admiration  and  liking,  so  that  these  feelings  should 
predispose  their  possessor  to  view  his  ideas  and 
wishes  kindly,  few  could  withstand  his  powers  of 
seduction.  Glanson  was,  of  course,  quite  unaware  of 
his  master's  strategy,  and  thought  his  growing  toler- 
ance for  his  ideas  had  no  underlying  motives  of 
personal  admiration  and  liking.  But  the  Professor 
smiled,  and  played  his  game  with  a  serene  conscious- 
ness of  the  victory  at  its  end. 

Glanson  was  pleased  at  his  promotion  and  the 
consequence  it  entailed,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
mastery  of  shorthand  with  a  concentration  which 
earned  the  Professor's  high  commendation.  As  he 
said,  Glanson  was  a  man  capable  and  of  parts ;  only 
his  abject  slavery  to  convention  stood  in  his  way,  and 
that  once  removed  he  would  become  an  efficient  and 
unshockable  secretary.  He  radiantly  guaranteed  its 
speedy  removal. 

With  Richard  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  His 
energy  was  amazing,  his  diplomacy  subtle,  his  patience 
unwearying,  and  his  cunning  in  making  himself  liked 
as  a  means  to  securing  his  ends  brazen  and  shameless. 
He  threw  his  victims  into  a  titillation  of  laughter, 
and  when  they  were  captivated  by  his  charm  and 
humour  he  sprang  his  request  and  secured  assent  while 
they  were  still  under  the  sway  of  his  brilliant  and 
fascinating  personality. 

He  would  return  from  some  such  interview  and  give 
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an  animated  description  of  it,  explaining  his  every 
move,  winding  up  with  some  pungent  criticism  of  his 
victim,  and  laughing  boisterously  at  his  success.  He 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  gloated  over 
his  somewhat  questionable  methods  without  shame 
and  without  remorse.  Richard  was  told  that  his 
methods  were  explained  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  historian,  and  profit 
by  the  example. 

By  his  efforts  Richard  obtained  a  post  as  private 
secretary  to  a  member  of  Parliament  at  a  salary 
which  threw  his  mother  into  ecstasies,  and  caused 
her  to  fix  with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  number  of 
years  which  would  elapse  before  he  became  Prime 
Minister.  The  chapel  folk  became  tired  of  the  words 
"My  son  is  an  M.P.'s  secretary,  you  know,"  and  she 
flaunted  his  prospects  before  them  so  incessantly  that 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  "she  gave  herself  airs." 
She  even  talked  of  leaving  and  taking  a  pew  at  the 
church,  and  her  attitude  towards  the  literary  efforts  of 
Mr.  Rogers  became  one  of  derision  and  contempt. 

She  urged  Sybil  to  throw  over  the  unfortunate 
George,  pointing  out  how  easy  it  would  be  for  her  to 
marry  into  the  aristocracy,  and  selected  various 
younger  members  of  the  peerage  as  likely  to  throw 
their  hearts  at  her  feet.  The  Professor  encouraged 
her  warmly  in  these  hopes,  and  formulated  various 
schemes  of  the  most  fantastic  character  calculated  to 
bring  about  their  fulfilment. 

Richard  was,  of  course,  unable  to  share  her  inflated 
hopes,  but  his  new  position  was  such  an  advance  upon 
the  clerical  drudgery  to  which  he  had  thought  himself 
for  life  condemned  that  he  could  not  forbear  building 
some  castles  in  Spain  himself,  although  their  towers 
did  not  overtop  the  world  as  did  hers.  The  blank  and 
hopeless  feeling  which  had  oppressed  him  in  times  of 
depression  disappeared,  and  he  confronted  the  ex- 
panded horizon  of  his  future  with  enthusiasm  and 
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hope.  The  life  of  a  clerk  held  out  no  promise,  but 
now,  with  perseverance  and  courage,  a  certain  place 
in  the  world  v/as  assured,  and  he  determined  to  go 
forward  resolutely  on  the  new  path.  The  interest  of 
his  duties,  the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  and  long 
walks  and  talks  with  Ethel  kept  him  in  constant 
activity,  and  gave  him  but  little  time  to  devote  to  his 
essay.  For  he  had  not  burnt  it—he  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  do  that,  but  he  told  him_self  confidently 
that  after  his  marriage  he  would  resume  it  with  a 
riper  experience  and  judgment. 

Ethel  appeared  satisfied  and  happy.    With  the 
Professor  she  was  more  talkative  and  genial  than 
Richard  had  ever  known  her,  treating  him  with  a 
frank  fondness  that  sometimes  sent  a  pang  to  his 
heart.    Often  he  fancied  these  exhibitions  of  feehng 
deliberately  provoked  ;  but  if  such  was  the  case  it  was 
done  so  skilfully  that  he  could  never  be  certain.  One 
reassuring  feature  was  that  she  always  spoke  of  the 
Professor  without  reserve,  frankly  avowing  his  liking 
and  admiration  ;   speaking  feelingly  of  his  kindness, 
and  laughing  over  his  absurdities.    In   his  saner 
nioments  Richard  was  angry  with  himself  for  his  sus- 
picions, for  there  was  nothing  to  show  she  loved  the 
Professor  as  she  did  him,  and  he  well  knew  the  former's 
teasing  propensities  would  lead  him  to  seize  upon 
anything  calculated  to  give  amusement.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  his  tormentor  who  did  most  to  resolve 
his  doubts.    One  evening  as  they  chanced  to  be  alone 
together  he  said  suddenly  : 

"  Well,  Richard,  are  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Why  shouldn't  I  be  ?  " 

"  Unhappy  people  make  their  own  reasons.  You 
are  jealous  sometimes.    Jealous  of  me." 

Richard  was  silent,  being  unable  to  deny. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  to  what 
extent  you  could  be  made  so,"  continued  the  Professor, 
smiling,  "and  I  have  been  making  experiments.  I 
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have  gained  some  useful  data.  Have  you  thought 
it  all  out  ?  " 

"  Thought  what  out  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  I  despair  of  you,"  he  said  pityingly.    "  Come, 
come,  think  it  out.    But  as  you  seem  incapable  I  \\ill 
do  it  for  you.    When  Eyes  began  to  love  you  she 
became  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  was  faced  by  the 
horrible  possibility  that  she  might  forget  me  as  one 
having  a  place  in  her  heart.    An  egoist  cannot  brook 
that ;  he  does  not  mind  being  hated,  but  indifference 
is  a  blow  to  his  pride.    To  secure  myself  from  this 
fatality  I  could  make  her  either  love  me  or  hate  me. 
At  first  I  thought  to  make  her  hate  me — it  would 
have  been  easy,  and  also  akin  to  love  ;  but  I  found  that 
I  liked  her  too  much.    So  I  made  her  love  me — that 
also  was  easy.    But  you  must  be  very  bhnd  if  you 
think  she  loves  me  in  the  old  way.    I  wish  she  did ;  I 
wish  she  could  ;  but  she  doesn't,  and  she  can't.  She 
can  only  love  me  in  a  new  way,  admiringly,  calmly,  un- 
emotionally ;  and  for  you,  lucky  dog,  are  reserved  her 
ardours  and  exaltations.    Love  has  a  curious  habit  of 
existing  quite  apart  from  the  qualities  of  its  object, 
thus  in  our  case  you  cannot  deny  that  I  am  your 
superior  in  brains  and  general  strength  of  personality. 
And  yet  she  loves  you,  without  admiration,  and  per- 
haps even  without  respect.    I  saw  that  almost  from 
the  first,  and  it  went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  my 
pride  that  her  emotional,  unreasoning,  and  unadmir- 
ing  love  should  go  to  another,  and  that  limits  should 
be  set  to  my  power  to  play  with  her  heart.    I  could 
play  with  yours  to  any  extent,  my  dear  Richard,  but 
I  am  going  to  be  very  kind  and  amiable  and  say  you 
do  wrong  to  be  jealous.    As  you  have  her  love  you 
can  dispense  with  her  admiration.    Don't  be  greedy, 
Richard.    You  hold  her  by  a  chain  whose  weakest 
Hnk  I  cannot  break,  and  it  augurs  badly  for  your 
future  as  a  historian  that  jovl  should  have  to  be  told 
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so.  In  conclusion,  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice 
— it  is  characteristic  of  my  essentially  beautiful  nature 
that  I  give  it  gratuitously — don't  be  a  fool,  Richard." 

' '  How  do  I  know  what  ulterior  motive  you  may 
have  in  telling  me  all  this  ?  "  Richard  asked  sus- 
piciously. 

"It  is  part  of  your  training  to  find  that  out,"  was 
the  smiling  reply.  "  I  wish  you  success.  There  are 
several  alluring  experiments  you  might  try  on  me. 
Practise,  Richard,  practise." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  care  for  any  one,"  said  Richard, 
chafing. 

"  You  ignore  my  own  claims,"  he  replied  smoothly. 
"  I  am  an  interesting  person,  and  worthy  of  my  own 
liking." 

"  You  care  for  none  but  yourself  then." 

"  Oh,  Richard,  Richard !  "  he  exclaimed  sadly, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  my  giving  advice  if  you  ignore  it  ? 
I  seem  to  have  some  recollection  of  having  asked  you 
not  to  be  a  fool." 

"  I  would  offer  you  the  same  advice  if  I  thought 
you  would  accept  it." 

"  That  is  better.  And  as  a  reward  I  will  tell  you 
one  or  two  things  you  ought  to  have  found  out  your- 
self. Your  constant  relapses  into  disbelief  in  the 
•  angelic  side  of  my  character  pain  me  to  tears.  It  is 
painful  to  one  of  my  extreme  modesty  to  talk  of  him- 
self, but  I  am  driven  to  put  you  right.  You  think 
that  because  I  am  an  egoist  I  am  necessarily  selfish, 
malignant,  and  wicked.  A  relic  of  the  chapel,  my 
dear  Richard  !  Can't  you  see  that  following  the  bent 
of  my  character  might  lead  me  to  do  noble  and  unsel- 
fish ,  deeds  ?  Only  dull,  incurably  good  people  think 
every  man  would  be  wicked  if  he  were  virtuous  and 
followed  his  inclinations.  You  are  making  a  fetish 
of  me.  Don't — it's  silly.  Try  to  realise  I  am  an 
ordinary  human  being — cleverer  than  most,  of  course — 
but  with  the  angelic  and  diabolic  attributes  more 
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developed  than  is  usual.  As  it  is,  you  are  almost 
oblivious  of  my  angelic  side,  although  I  have  done 
one  or  two  things  which  should  prove  its  existence. 
Let  us  talk  about  marriage." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  Richard  said  lamely,  "but  the  situa- 
tion is  very  delicate." 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  talk  of  something  else,"  he 
said  crushingly.  "  Obstinacy  is  one  of  the  many 
reprehensible  features  of  your  character." 

Richard  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  You  think  marriage  an  end,"  said  the  Professor 
suddenly,  "  whereas  it  is  a  beginning.  Quite  as  many 
things  happen  after  it  as  before.  You  will  have  to 
tread  circumspectly  with  Eyes.  She  is  a  strange  girl, 
and  humdrum  married  life  will  not  suit  her  at  all. 
Remember  that  with  marriage  the  game  goes  on  being 
played  after  the  stake  has  been  won.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  watching  the  game." 

"  It  would  make  my  play  easier  if  you  took  no 
hand  in  it." 

"  You  can't  prevent  me,"  he  said  maliciously.  "  I 
shall  be  the  most  important  player.    I  shall  " 

At  this  point  they  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Drannle's 
arrival,  and  the  Professor  did  not  retiu:n  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  conversation  exorcised  some  old  inquietudes 
and  raised  several  new  ones.  Richard  had  made  no 
effort  to  see  clearly  beyond  his  marriage  ;  but  now  the 
Professor  pointed  it  out,  he  could  see  that  his  marriage 
would  by  no  means  settle  his  difficulties.  Ethel's 
vein  of  romance  would  make  it  hard  for  her  to  settle 
down  in  any  groove,  however  smoothly  life  might 
run  in  it,  and  her  realism  would  prevent  love  from 
reconciling  her  to  matrimonial  monotony.  Thus  did 
he  look  ahead  and  discover  fresh  problems !  Then 
he  wondered  why  the  Professor  had  spoken  as  he  had ; 
but  down  that  lane  he  could  find  no  end  and  no 
turning.    Finally  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  warn- 
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ing  when  occasion  arose,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
the  joys  of  the  moment.  He  rehnquished  the  quest 
of  the  Professor's  motives  in  despair,  that  enigma 
presenting  so  many  aspects  that  he  seemed  incapable 
of  distinguishing  the  true,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  along  the  stream  of  events  with  the  determina- 
tion to  navigate  carefully  should  rocks  loom  ahead. 

The  Professor  took  a  great  fancy  to  Mr.  Densumbe 
and  invited  him  often  to  his  house,  where  he  put  him 
through  what  he  called  an  educational  course.  The 
latter' s  bonhomie  and  joie  de  vivre  found  in  him  a 
joyous  sympathiser,  and  many  and  long  were  the 
talks  they  had  together.  Mr.  Densumbe  possessed  a 
natural  quickness  and  keenness  which  had  never  been 
quickened  into  conscious  activity  by  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  under  his  tuition  he  developed  a 
partiality  for  the  things  of  the  intellect.  Richard 
was  surprised  at  his  quickened  intelligence,  and  felt 
not  a  little  humiliated  that  the  Professor  could  make 
so  much  of  material  he  had  thought  unpromising. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  uneasy,  for  the  latter  told  him 
with  an  enigmatic  smile  that  he  was  going  to  give  his 
father  a  consistent  universe.  He  saw  the  futility  of 
protest,  but  he  felt  the  Professor's  influence  would  be 
harmful,  tending  as  it  did  to  reduce  everything  to  the 
same  level  and  remove  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  duplicity.  But  he  was  helpless, 
and  in  spite  of  his  misgivings  he  made  no  effort  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  growing  intimacy.  Certainly 
his  father  became  more  intelligent,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  became  more  cynical  and  developed  a  fond- 
ness for  advocating  pernicious  theories  and  ideas. 

One  tribute  he  could  honestly  pay  the  Professor : 
his  father  became  more  temperate  and  ceased  entirely 
to  gamble,  but  that  gain  was  counterbalanced  by  a 
looser  hold  upon  moral  values.  Formerly  his  father 
had  conceived  his  misdeeds  as  such,  but  Richard  could 
well  imagine  he  was  now  more  captivated  by  their 
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cleverness  than  ashamed  of  their  reprehensibility.  He 
feared  the  Professor  was  engaged  upon  a  psychological 
experiment,  and  trembled  for  its  results.  But  he 
could  do  nothing,  he  could  only  hope  his  fondness  for 
Ethel  would  prevent  him  going  too  far,  and  with  that 
hope  he  had  to  be  satisfied.  That  his  thoughts  were 
read  was  made  evident  one  evening,  when  the  Pro- 
fessor was  talking  of  criminals. 

"All  crimes,"  he  said,  "except  of  passion,  are  due 
to  misdirected  energy,  and  could  therefore  be  eHmin- 
ated.  Hooliganism,  for  example,  is  a  passion  for 
romantic  poetry  deprived  of  its  outlet.  Hooligans 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  read  Keats." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  Mr.  Densumbe  asked. 

"  Keats  is  a  was,"  the  Professor  explained  kindly. 
"  He  committed  the  serious  blunder  of  dying  at  an 
early  age.  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  those 
whom  they  fear  and  admire  insist  on  living.  A  genius 
either  conquers  the  gods  or  else  they  kill  him.  I  have 
conquered  them,  and  shall  long  enjoy  the  results  of 
my  victory.  Keats  was  a  hooligan  who  fought  all 
the  boys  at  school,  because  his  attention  had  not 
been  drawn  to  poetry.  As  soon  as  it  was  he  read  and 
wrote  it,  ceasing  to  be  a  hooligan  because  the  healthy 
instinct  which  made  him  one  had  found  its  natural 
vent." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,"  Richard  said,  laughing. 
"  Ethel  should  be  here  to  check  you." 

"  Nonsense  is  one  side  of  truth— generally  the  more 
interesting,  and  a  clever  man  may  be  known  by  his 
capacity  to  appreciate  it.  All  crimes,  I  say,  except 
of  passion,  are  due  to  misdirected  energy.  If  I 
wanted  to  reform  criminals,  which  God  forbid,  I 
should  do  so  by  diverting  their  energy  into  its  natural 
channels.  Intellectual  starvation  in  a  vigorous  mind 
leads  to  crime,  and  if  our  educational  system  was  to 
feed  the  intellect  instead  of  cloggmg  the  memory 
with  facts  generally  useless,  the  statistics  of  crime 
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would  go  down  enormously.  To  reform  a  criminal  I 
should  try  to  interest  him  in  some  abstraction  or 
theory,  free  love  for  example,  for  I  am  convinced  its 
ramifications  would  interest  him  so  much  that  crime 
would  appear  tame  and  boring." 

Richard  looked  at  him  searchingly,  but  he  showed 
no  sign  that  his  remarks  might  have  any  other  than  a 
purely  theoretical  interest.  In  spite  of  this  apparent 
obtuseness  Richard  felt  certain  he  was  referring 
obliquely  to  his  father,  and  felt  considerably  reassured 
as  to  his  motives,  fantastic  as  he  thought  his  theory 
to  be. 

"  Those  interested  in  abstract  ideas  are  generally 
indisposed  to  crime,"  the  Professor  continued.  "  True 
it  is  that  some  have  been  particularly  cold-blooded 
and  daring  criminals,  mostly  poisoners,  but  that  is 
because  poisoning  has  a  great  fascination  for  intellec- 
tuals. But  to  crimes  of  violence  they  are  averse. 
For  the  complex  mind  has  a  wide  imaginative  range, 
and  is  deterred  from  crime  by  its  power  of  foreseeing 
consequences.  It  takes  a  simple,  ingenuous,  generous, 
and  unimaginative  mind  to  make  a  criminal,  so  that 
to  save  a  man  from  crime  we  have  only  to  suggest 
theories — even  crimmal  ones — to  him,  and  thus  make 
his  character  too  complex  for  him  to  carry  out  his 
proclivities  in  the  realm  of  action." 

"  Would  that  not  tend  to  pervert  him  morally, 
making  his  mind  less  ingenuous,  simple,  and  generous  ? 
Is  it  better  to  have  good  conduct  and  moral  perversion 
or  bad  conduct  and  right  ideas  ?  And  besides,  your 
system  might  lead  to  bad  conduct  condoned  or  even 
applauded  by  moral  perversion." 

Richard  could  not  keep  a  tremor  out  of  his  voice, 
although  he  knew  the  danger  of  betraying  his  anxiety. 

"There  is  that  possibility,"  agreed  the  Professor 
frankly.  "  Indeed,  it  is  rather  an  attractive  one.  It 
would  give  us  a  philosophic  criminal,  devoid  of  scruple. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  make  the  experiment." 
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"  He  who  did  might  me  it,"  Richard  said  meaningly. 

"  He  would  be  quite  safe,"  said  his  father,  pleased 
with  the  idea,  and  oblivious  of  anything  beneath  the 
surface. 

"And  a  man  capable  of  making  it,"  the  Professor 
said,  "  would  play  his  game  with  a  skill  necessitated 
by  the  possible  risk." 

Richard  felt  revolted  and  miserable,  not  certain 
whether  he  was  serious  or  merely  in  a  teasing  mood. 
He  determined  to  have  a  clear  issue,  so  far  as  that  was 
possible  with  one  so  shifty  and  perverse. 

"  Would  you  make  it  ?  "  he  asked  boldly. 

"Don't  you  think  the  rapier  preferable  to  the 
bludgeon  ?  "  the  Professor  asked  politely. 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Mr.  Densumbe.  "  I  can't  quite  follow  you  some- 
times." 

"  Richard  understands,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  latter.     "  But  I  want  an  answer." 

He  fidgeted  in  his  chair  and  looked  almost  an- 
noyed, but  after  a  moment  he  laughed  and  said 
grudgingly : 

"  No  •  I  don't  think  I  should." 

"  But  you  would  try  your  theory  of  reform  without 
going  beyond  certain  limits  ?  "  persisted  Richard. 

"  You  know  my  aversion  to  answer  a  plain  question 
plainly,"  he  evaded.  "  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  lead 
to  misconception." 

"  Come,  no  silly  paradoxes.  I  am  entitled  to  an 
answer." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  with  offhand  fretfuhiess. 

And  with  this  Richard  had  to  be  satisfied ;  but  as 
he  could  never  be  certain  whether  the  Professor  was 
deceiving  him  or  not,  his  satisfaction  was  not  very 
deep.  Nevertheless,  his  misgivings  were  somewhat 
allayed,  and  he  watched  his  father's  intimacy  with 
this  strange  being  with  more  equable  feelings. 

Almost  the  only  incident  of  the  fusion  of  Richard's 
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two  worlds  which  he  found  wholly  amusing  was  the 
meetmg  between  the  Professor  and  his  sister.  Sybil 
was  introduced,  and  sat  quietly  for  some  time,  "  tak- 
ing him  in,"  as  she  afterwards  explained.  He,  excited 
by  contact  with  an  unknown  personality,  sought  an 
early  opportunity  of  indulging  his  humour  at  her 
expense,  and  made  a  caustic  attack  upon  one  of  her 
chance  remarks.  She  responded  with  cutting  severity, 
causing  him  to  lean  back  thoughtfully  in  his  chair 
and  keep  silence  for  almost  as  long  as  a  moment, 
"  taking  her  in,"  again  to  employ  her  words.  From 
the  silence  he  emerged  to  offer  set  battle,  which  was 
calmly  accepted.  For  some  time  a  brisk,  skirmishing 
fire  was  kept  up  by  the  antagonists,  until  he  made  a 
frontal  attack  with  all  his  forces,  which  was  repulsed 
all  along  the  line  after  a  stern  struggle.  He  bom- 
barded her  lines  with  the  masked  batteries  of  irony 
and  satire,  and  when  he  thought  her  return  fire 
weakened,  made  a  determined  attempt  to  envelop  her 
with  the  light  cavalry  of  extravagance  and  humour. 
This  phase  of  the  conflict  was  spirited  and  exciting, 
the  Professor's  swiftness  and  agility  launching  his 
cavalry  at  the  weaker  points  of  her  position,  keeping 
her  in  constant  activity  to  meet  the  impact  of  his 
dashing  and  unsuspected  descents,  and  raising  a  dust 
calculated  to  bewilder  and  dismay.  From  this  second 
attack  she  arose,  harassed  yet  unsubdued.  Carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  and  rendered 
incautious  by  the  prospect  of  victory,  she  made  a 
premature  advance  and  gave  the  enemy  an  opening. 
The  Professor  laughed  gleefully  ;  lured  her  cunningly 
farther  away  from  her  entrenchments,  and  opened  fire 
with  the  heavy  artillery  of  simulated  indignation  and 
scorn,  of  ironic  pity  and  mock  repudiation.  Reahsing 
her  error,  she  attempted  to  regain  her  entrenchments, 
only  to  find  her  retreat  skilfully  cut  off  by  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  resistless  logic,  and  was  forced  to  beg  for 
an  armistice.  Finally  honourable  terms  of  capitulation 
21 
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were  granted  ;  but  her  adversary  was  so  impressed  by 
her  generalship  that  he  manoeuvred  carefully  for 
position  before  risking  future  engagements. 

Richard  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  the  victory 
was  a  Pyrrhic  one.  The  Professor  laughingly  con- 
curred, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  he  must 
beware  of  a  Beneventum.  Richard,  who  always  felt 
a  httle  scared  when  dealing  with  him,  was  amazed 
that  she  could  be  so  spirited  and  at  her  ease,  and  his 
respect  for  her  powers  increased  as  he  saw  that  through 
all  the  excursions  and  alarms  which  were  the  rule 
when  the  two  were  together  she  maintained  the  same 
serenity  and  aplomb. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


The  wedding-morning  found  the  Professor  in  the 
highest  of  spirits,  and  as  Glanson  assisted  him  to 
dress  he  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  polygamy  with 
great  eloquence  and  wealth  of  illustration.  Glanson 
listened  in  indulgent  silence,  and  the  undaunted  Pro- 
fessor wound  up  by  offering  to  double  his  salary  if  he 
would  adopt  and  act  upon  the  views  that  were  being 
pressed  upon  him  so  ardently. 

As  the  wedding  drew  nearer  the  Professor  had  be- 
come more  and  more  whimsical  and  perverse,  making 
the  most  absurd  suggestions,  and  urging  the  desira- 
bility of  their  adoption  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his 
command.  He  made  Glanson  read  to  him  accounts 
of  the  marriage  rites  of  primitive  peoples,  and  then 
brought  them  to  the  notice  of  Richard  and  Ethel  as 
eminently  suitable  to  their  case.  He  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  marry  Mrs.  Densumbe,  and 
argued  with  that  horrified  and  astonished  lady  upon 
the  advantages  of  polyandry,  gaining  a  dialectical 
victory  without  convincing  his  antagonist.  He  de- 
fended his  case  with  great  calmness  and  aplomb, 
although  inwardly  bubbling  with  merriment,  and  only 
when  she  had  quitted  him  in  indignation  did  his  glee 
find  vent  in  a  burst  of  laughter. 

Richard  drove  to  the  church  with  Mr.  Drannle, 
who  was  to  be  the  best  man — a  post  which  the  Pro- 
fessor said  was  his  by  right — and  found  Glanson 
awaiting  him  anxiously. 

"  Where  is  the  Professor  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  In  the  vestry,  sir,"  Glanson  replied,  "  trying  to 
persuade  the  pew-opener  to  become  a  Mormon.  That 
is  why  I'm  waiting  for  you.  I  wish  you  would  go  and 
speak  to  him — I  can  do  nothing  with  him  this  morning. 
He  has  been  quite  unmanageable." 

Richard  laughed,  and,  hurrying  off,  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  pew-opener  after  a  short  but  animated 
tussle  with  his  tormentor.  He  led  the  latter  up  to 
the  clergyman  who  was  to  officiate  and  introduced 
them. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Professor  eagerly,  "your 
pew-opener  displays  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
tenets  of  Mormonism.  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  explained  carefully  to  all  your  flock  the 
religions  of  the  world,  in  order  that  they  might  select 
the  one  most  to  their  liking." 

"  I  cannot  jest  about  serious  matters,"  the  clergy- 
man replied  stiffly. 

"  Quite  right,"  he  agreed  warmly.  "To  jest  on  a 
question  so  serious  would  be  the  height  of  impertinence, 
and  no  language  would  be  too  strong  to  characterise 
the  wretch  who  so  degraded  himself  as  to  treat  it  with 
levity.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  every  man 
should  follow  the  religion  suited  to  his  temperamental 
needs,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  pastor  to  place 
the  various  religions  impartially  before  his  flock,  so 
that  they  may  choose.  I  am  shocked  to  find  you  have 
neglected  that  duty.  Why,  you  may  have  incipient 
devil-worshippers  amongst  your  congregation  !  " 

The  clergyman  raised  his  eyebrows  and  tapped  his 
forehead  significantly,  looking  inquiringly  at  Richard. 

"  That  is  a  point  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
cleared  up,"  said  the  Professor  urbanely,  "  and  any 
light  you  could  throw  upon  it  would  be  welcome. 
Personally,  I  think  not,  but  perhaps  I  am  biased." 

His  victim  was  surprised  and  embarrassed,  and 
turned  away  without  reply.  Richard  had  great 
trouble  to  restrain  his  laughter,  and  those  who  had 
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witnessed  the  scene  bubbled  with  a  merriment  out  of 
harmony  with  the  place  and  occasion.  The  Professor 
behaved  with  exemplary  restraint  during  the  cere- 
mony, only  an  occasional  impatient  movement  be- 
traying that  the  service  offered  temptations  to  an 
excursion  into  the  realms  of  theory  and  paradox  ;  and 
he  gave  Ethel  away  with  a  charm  and  courtliness 
which  captured  the  hearts  of  those  old  ladies  who 
seem  to  make  a  point  of  attending  such  functions.  As 
soon  as  the  register  was  signed  he  gave  his  card  to 
the  clergyman,  saying  : 

"  Come  down  to  talk  over  that  very  serious  matter 
with  me.  I  have  a  thousand  new  ideas  since  we  had 
our  pleasant  little  chat,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  you  of  the  justice  of 
my  views.  You  may  be  a  devil-worshipper  yourself, 
you  know,"  he  concluded  insinuatingly. 

The  clergyman,  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  had  not 
caught  his  name  when  introduced,  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  astonishment  as  he  read  the  name  of  the  famous 
historian  ;  but  showed  no  disposition  to  accept  the 
invitation.  The  Professor  was  eager  to  stay  and 
tease  him  further,  and  Richard  was  obliged  to  put  a 
summary  end  to  his  protestations  by  taking  his  arm 
and  leading  him  from  the  church.  Their  appearance 
outside  was  greeted  with  facetious  remarks  on  Richard's 
choice  of  a  bride  from  those  who  had  assembled  in 
expectation  of  a  more  conventional  exit,  which  the 
Professor  encouraged  by  pretending  to  be  coy  and 
bashful.  Richard  put  him  into  a  cab,  and  hurried 
back  to  re-emerge  with  Ethel,  evoking  further 
facetious  remarks  on  his  repentance  of  his  first  choice, 
and  suggestions  of  the  advisability  of  making  a  third. 
The  Professor  enjoyed  these  facetiae  immensely,  and 
leaning  out  of  his  cab  bandied  jokes  with  their  origin- 
ators. Nothing  with  which  he  had  anything  to  do 
could  be  done  conventionally. 
The  speech  he  made  later  surprised  and  bewildered 
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the  majority  of  the  guests,  and  there  was  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  although  it  was  clever — every  one  had 
to  say  it  was  clever,  because  no  one  understood  it — it 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  occasion  which  gave  it  rise. 
Hearing  that  Chibby  was  present  as  helper,  he  insisted 
on  interviewing  her,  apologised  for  having  neither 
organ  nor  monkey,  and  asked  her  to  give  her  views 
on  history.  He  was  so  struck  by  her  replies  to  his 
questions  that  he  solicited  her  collaboration  in  his 
work,  saying  he  had  at  last  found  a  mind  equal  in 
originality  to  his  own,  and  made  an  effort  to  induce 
her  to  marry  Glanson,  so  that  her  presence  in  Blooms- 
bury  should  facilitate  the  collaboration. 

Richard  was  happy  and  contented  at  the  fruition 
of  his  desires,  and  although  when  the  Professor  gave 
Ethel  away  he  could  not  but  feel  the  whole  situation 
to  be  unprecedented  and  fantastic,  his  happiness 
deprived  him  of  all  desire  to  blame  the  strange  way 
in  which  it  had  been  brought  about.  Past  events 
seemed  a  dream,  and  the  dream  was  so  extraordinary 
that  it  seemed  quite  in  keeping  that  his  bride  should 
be  handed  him  by  her  betrayer. 

If  Ethel  felt  any  consciousness  of  her  somewhat 
invidious  position  she  gave  no  sign  of  it ;  she  was 
smiling  and  happy,  and  met  the  Professor's  jokes  with 
frank  enjoyment.  Richard  saw  the  latter  had  been 
right  in  saying  that  her  previous  shame  and  agitation 
were  due  more  to  the  necessity  of  informing  him  of  her 
lapse  than  to  the  lapse  itself,  and  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  prophecy  the  Professor  then 
made  had  been  fulfilled.  What  he  called  her  "  in- 
tellectual depravity  "  had  triumphed,  and  now  that 
her  lapse  was  seen  to  have  no  serious  consequences 
she  was  prepared  to  regard  it  as  lightly  as  she  had 
originally. 

As  to  the  Professor  himself,  Richard  was  quite 
convinced  he  felt  no  incongruity,  and  regarded  his 
function  at  the  marriage  ceremony  as  the  most  natural 
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in  the  world.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  foreseen  in- 
cidents of  his  game  !  Why  he  played  that  particular 
game  Richard  could  not  understand,  for  he  was  not 
sufficiently  great  himself  to  divine  that  greatness  in 
the  Professor  which  enabled  the  latter  to  relinquish 
without  a  struggle  a  love  which  did  not  desire  to  be 
retained.  It  was  not  for  many  years  that  he  recog- 
nised the  one  sublime  act  of  his  "  evil  genius."  At 
present  he  was  sometimes  attracted  and  sometimes 
repelled,  but  always  puzzled  and  suspicious;  and 
after  the  wedding  ceremony,  even  in  the  first  flush  of 
possession,  as  he  watched  the  Professor  and  Ethel 
talking  and  laughing  together  he  told  himself  he  must 
beware  of  fresh  "  games." 

He  and  Ethel  left  early  to  catch  a  train  for  the 
Continent,  and  the  Professor,  accompanied  by  Glanson, 
followed  them  in  another  cab.  When  their  ways 
separated  the  cabs  were  stopped  and  Glanson  led  his 
master  to  the  one  in  which  sat  the  husband  and  wife 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  teased,  captivated,  insulted, 
and  befriended. 

"  Come  to  see  me  as  soon  as  you  return,"  he  said 
gaily.    "  There  will  be  wine." 

Which  you  will  drink,"  said  Richard. 

"  You  had  better  prepare  a  speech  suitable  to  the 
reception  of  a  drunken  husband,"  he  said  to  Ethel. 
"  Richard's  education  is  too  incomplete  for  him  to  be 
sober." 

He  laughed  boisterously,  his  stentorian  tones  causing 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  busy  thoroughfare  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  People  peered  out  ojf  cabs, 
and  looked  curiously  down  from  the  tops  of  buses,  and 
the  passers  by  stood  arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  strange 
and  picturesque  blind  man  who  laughed  so  uproar- 
iously. 

"Hush,"  said  Ethel;  "you  are  making  people 
stare." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  replied,  delighted.    "  It  is  the  instinct 
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of  the  superman  to  make  himself  prominent,  no  matter 
in  what  company  he  finds  himself.  I  am  ill  at  ease 
anywhere  where  I  am  not  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Do 
you  think  it  would  intensify  the  impression  if  I  stood 
on  my  head  ?  " 

They  laughed  irresistibly,  and  the  Professor's 
participation  once  more  attracted  public  attention. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Richard,  feehng  the  glamour  of 
the  man  more  than  ever. 

The  Professor  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then 
gave  his  to  Ethel,  who  took  it  in  hers,  bent  over  and 
kissed  it  gently. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  with  feeling. 

Richard  felt  a  pang  and  turned  away  his  head. 

The  Professor  smiled. 

He  stood  a  moment  after  they  had  driven  off,  the 
cynosure  of  many  eyes,  attracted  by  1ft s  joyous  air 
of  serene  and  radiant  confidence.  Then  he  turned 
and  jested  with  Glanson  in  a  loud  voice,  designed  to 
reach  those  who  he  exulted  to  know  were  watching 
him  in  curiosity  and  wonder. 


THE  END 
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